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The Highest Tribute 


ever paid to the Printer’s Craft was expressed in 
three words by one of the World’s Greatest Minds, 
who, in writing his own epitaph, put aside his 
triumphs as scientist, philosopher, reformer, 


diplomat and began: B. FRANKLIN, PRINTER 
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One of the most effective ways of maintaining the printing 
industry as a vital and necessary element of business success and 
progress is the production of quality printing —that which is 
an investment rather than an expense. 


The use of quality paper in quality printing is necessary. 
THE PAPER MILLS’ COMPANY was founded on that idea. 
The results to printers and ourselves of twenty-nine years 
effort along this line have been very gratifying. 
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Quality Papers in Stock for Commercial Use 
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Stationery : Bristols 


Cover Papers 
Proofing Papers 
Lithograph Papers 
Deckle Edge Papers 
Handmade Papers 
Blotting Papers 
Book Papers 


Cardboards 
Writing Papers 
Mounting Papers 
Typewriter Papers 
Drawing Papers 
Announcements 
Envelopes 


THE PAPER MILLS’ COMPANY 


Paper Merchants : Envelope Manufacturers 
517-525 SOUTH WELLS STREET, CHICAGO 
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Atlantic Bond 


AN “EASTCO” GRADE-TEST PAPER 





The surest way to get the “‘tub- 
sized sulphite bond with the 
genuine watermark” is to order 
it by name—c/4flantic Bond. 


Atlantic Bond Distributors 


ALBANY—W. H. Smith Paper Corporation MINNEAPOLIS—Minneapolis Paper Company 
ATLANTA—Sloan Paper Company NEW YORK CITY—Harper Paper Company 
BALTIMORE—Baltimore Paper Company, Inc. Miller & Wright Paper Company 
BOSTON—Cook-Vivian Company Sutphin Paper Company 

Von Olker-Snell Paper Company PHILADELPHIA—A. Hartung & Company 
BRIDGEPORT—Lasher & Gleason, Inc. Molten Paper Company 
BUTTE, MONT.—Minneapolis Paper Company PITTSBURGH—General Paper & Cordage Company 
CHICAGO—La Salle Paper Company PORTLAND, ME.—C. H. Robinson Company 
CINCINNATI—The Culbertson Paper Company PORTLAND, ORE.—Blake, McFall Company 
CLEVELAND—Millcraft Paper Company RICHMOND—Southern Paper Company 
DALLAS—Olmsted-Kirk Co. ROCHESTER—The George E. Doyle Paper Company 
DETROIT—Paper House of Michigan SAN FRANCISCO—Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
DULUTH, MINN.—Minneapolis Paper Company ST. LOUIS—Acme Paper Company 
JACKSONVILLE—H. & W. B. Drew ST. PAUL—E. J. Stilwell Paper Company 
Los ANGELES—Blake, Moffitt & Towne SEATTLE—American Paper Company 
LOUISVILLE—The Rowland Company SPOKANE—Spokane Paper & Stationery Company 
MADISON, WIS.—Madison Paper Co. TACOMA—Tacoma Paper & Stationery Company 
MANILA, P, I.—J. P. Heilbronn Company WINNIPEG, CANADA—The Barkwell Paper Company 


EXPORT—A. M. Capen’s Sons, Inc., 60 Pearl Street, New York 
W. C. Powers Company, Ltd., Blackfriar’s House, London, E. C., England 
J. P. Heilbronn, Manila, P. I. 
ENVELOPES— United States Envelope Company, Springfield, Mass. 
TABLETS AND TYPEWRITER PAPER—J.C. Blair Co., Huntingdon, Pa. 


EASTERN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
501 FIFTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 
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6é Try 
This Knife 


Once”’ 


33 Columbia Street 


















Quality 


Not so pretty, but a knife you can 
depend on in a rush. Write us for prices. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
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“Old Fashioned” 























Straight and Cedar Streets 








Any number of colors on one or both sides of paper. 
Fastest Flat Bed and Platen Press made. 
7500 impressions per hour. 
Roll feed — Delivery —Slit and cut into sheets or rewound. 
Attachments for perforating, punching, tag reenforcing, 
eyeletting, numbering, etc. 
Once through the press completes the job. 


New Era Mfg. Company 








Paterson, New Jersey 












The INLAND PRINTER 


Vol. 73, No. 2 Harry Hitiman, Editor May, 1924 





Published Monthly by 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago, U.S. A. 
New York Advertising Office, 41 Park Row 





TERMS— ODnited States, $4 a year in advance; single copies, 40c. 
Canada, $4.50; single copy, 45c. Foreign, $5a year; single copy, 50c. 





Entered as second-class matter, June 25, 1885, at the postoffice at 
Chicago, Illinois, under act of March 3, 1879. 












































All These Specialties Have Been Used for Years in 






the Leading Pressrooms 


Reducol: Best for getting rid of excessive 
tack in printing ink, and for stopping picking, 
because it works simply and quickly without 
any harmful results. Does not affect body or 
color. Reducol is an ink softener, a safe dryer, 
and never causes mottling. Greatly improves 
distribution, and leaves each impression of 
process work with an ideal surface for perfect 
register and overlapping. Reducol helps to cut 
down offset, prevents sheets sticking, and acts 
as a preservative for rollers. 


Blue-Black Reducol: For use with blue or 
black inks when a toner is desired. In other 
qualities identical with standard Reducol. 


Magic Type and Roller Wash: Best for 
removing dried ink, because it cleans up even the 
hardest caked deposits with amazing ease, and 
has just the right drying speed. No time wasted 


either by making several applications or by wait- 
ing for drying. Will not stick type together. 
Livens up rollers. 


Paste Dryer: Best for color work, because it 
dries from the paper out, and thereby leaves a 
perfect surface for following impressions. Pos- 
itively will not crystallize the ink, or chalk on 


coated paper. 


Liquid Air Dryer: Best because it is trans- 
parent and does not affect color. For one-color 
work and last impressions. Works very quickly. 


Gloss Paste: Best because, when used as an 
after-impression, it not only produces an ex- 
tremely glossy finish on any kind of stock, but 
also makes paper moisture and dust proof —a 
strong selling point on label and wrapper work. 


Indiana Chemical & Manufacturing Company 


23-25 East 26th St., New York City 


Pacific Coast Agents: Geo. Russell Reed Company 
San Francisco, Seattle, Portland, Los Angeles 





INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


British Agents: Borne & Co., Ltd. 
35-37 Banner St., London, E. C. 1 


608 South Dearborn St., Chicago 


Canadian Agents: Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd. 
Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg 
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ToThoseWho Print from Plates 


Our Plate-Base Equipment 


has solved the plate-mounting problems of many perplexed 
printers, big and little, and will also do so for you, whether 
you do commercial work, specialty work, book, magazine 
and catalog work, labels or other kinds of printing from 
plates on flat-bed presses—either cylinders or platens. 
Write us or any live dealer in printers’ supplies for illus- 
trated literature describing in detail our various plate- 
mounting systems 


For All Kinds of Flat-Bed Printing 


Send today for Illustrated Literature explaining in detail the following 














Art Hook 

is made in 

two sizes, viz: 
6x6 and 4x6 ems 


Illustration 

is a phantom 
view, enlarged, 
of a 6x6 Art Hook 


Challenge Electrotype and Stereo Blocks 
The Popular and Best One-Piece Block 
Challenge Cast Iron Newspaper Bases 
Made in all Standard Column Sizes 
Challenge Cast Iron Stereotype Blocks 
In Labor-Saving Fonts and Sort Sizes 


Kelly Press Plate Mounting Equipment 
Especially Designed for the Kelly Press 
Challenge Four-Section Register Blocks 
With Built-In Art Register Hooks 
Wilson Adjustable Patent Iron Blocks 
For Catalog and One-Color Work 


**Expansion’”’ Plate-Mounting System 
For Register and Book Work 


The ‘‘Economical’’ Block ~ ar 
For Register and Book Work 


The ‘‘Simplex’’ Block System 
For Book and Magazine Work 


Our Facilities are Unequaled for Manufacturing Special Plate-Base Equipment for Flat-Bed and Automatic Presses 


Put Your Many Plate-Mounting Problems Up to Us 








The Small Shop 
can afford 
to own 


The Large Shop 
cannot afford 
to be with- 

out one 


Challenge Semi-Steel 
Imposing Surfaces 


With Rabbet 
or Without 


Smooth 
Accurate 


Shown in use as a 


Type-High Machine 
Combination 


The Hoerner Sinton 
and Type-High Machine 


Saves half the time in make-ready on all forms 


Made in our own foundries and shops of the highest 
quality iron and steel, as smooth, level and accurate 
as the bed of a press. Far superior to a marble sur- 
face, and as no coffin is required, the edges being 
rabetted, a considerably larger usable area is secured. 











containing mounted plates. Has both a Knife and 
File Plane. Makes cuts type-high, squares, miters 
rule, trims slugs, bevels patent block plates, etc. 
All plates sent to the electrotype foundry or press 
room should be type-high—it pays. 


WRITE FOR FULL INFORMATION 





No chance for type or spacing material to work in 
between surface and coffin, as is common with the 
marble surface. The under sides are strongly 
reinforced by heavy ribs running both ways, and 
positively will not sag. 


WRITE FOR PRICES OF SIZES DESIRED 








The Challenge Machinery Co., Grand Haven, Michigan © 


Chicago, 124 South Wells Street 


New York, 220 W. 19th Street 
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JUENGST 


Gatherer, Stitcher and Coverer 


THE ONLY MACHINE that will Gather, Jog, Stitch 
and Cover Books all while in Continuous Motion 


] 
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PATENTED 














Will detect missing inserts or doublets. 
Will gather any signatures from singles up, on any kind of stock. 
Built in combination or in single units. 


Has no equal for Edition Books. | 


: ‘J ¢ i, 
PATENTED i. iw 


Juengst Continuous Side Stitcher 


The only stitcher that will drive 1, 2, 3 or 4 staples without stopping the book. 
Built as a separate unit, with feed table and delivery. 





Let Us Solve Your Bindery Troubles 


and give you accurate books, better books, and more books, at less cost. 





AMERICAN ASSEMBLING MACHINE CO., Inc. 
416 N.Y. World Building, New York City 
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A Complete Composing Room 
At Your Finger Tips 


The new All Purpose Model 12 Linograph is actually a complete composing 
room in itself. It gives your operator a range of from 5 to 60 point in full 
fonts direct from the regular magazines and from a standard go button keyboard 
layout. In sizes up to and including 24 point the wide and extended faces may 
be used. Above 24 point slightly condensed faces can be handled in any 
desirable size. 


Thus your operator can sit down to a complicated job containing several 
sizes of type in perhaps two or more faces and deliver the entire job, cut to 
length ready for makeup, without leaving his chair. 


Model 12 Linograph may be installed with any number of magazines up to 
twelve. More magazines can be added as your business needs demand it. Just 
secure the magazine and set it on the 
machine; there are no special adjustments 
to make or special parts to buy. 








With this great range and with this 
expandability Model 12 Linograph will 
fill the great need for a practical display 
machine. For the ad. alley and the large 
trade composition plant doing a varied 
line of work Model 12 is indispensable. 


If you are figuring on installing a dis- 
play machine this year, act at once, for 
immediate delivery on Model 12 can not 
be promised on account of the demand 
already created. 


Write for further information; or bet- 
ter still, arrange for appointment with our 
representative to discuss this and other Niedil- 42 Raemenet 
models with you. 























The Linograph Company 


Davenport, Iowa, U.S.A. 


New York Office 
- Pp PARK ROW BUILDING Pee Om 
uropean gency ustralasia, 50u rica, ina 
ET. PIERRE VERBEKE NEW YORK CITY PARSONS & WHITTEMORE 
BRUSSELS, BELGIUM NEW YORK CITY 
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Hamilton Saw Guard No. 15744 


OR saw-trimmer or plain saw, in composing room, electrotype or stereo- 
type foundry. A cabinet as well as a screen or guard — everything 
auxiliary to the most accurate and rapid use of the machine kept in order 

and ready to hand. Note handy shelves, light fixture, open base for passage 
of metal truck, ample room for extension gauge, minimum of floor space. 
With flying chips and sawdust confined by this guard — with no danger of 
damage to other equipment or machines — and no possibility of discomfort or 
injury to the workmen — the saw may be wherever it can give its maximum 
of service as a standardizer of material and a profit-maker. 
SPECIFICATIONS : Width, front, 64”, back, 20”. Depth, 31”. Height, 60”. Base opening, 18” to 


floor. Long and short tool hooks on both sides. Upper shelves, 4x 24 inches, flat; lower shelves, 
8x 24 inches, slightly tilted. In steel only; baked olive enamel. Shipped K.D., with instructions. 


THE HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN Eastern House: RAHWAY, N. J. 
HAMILTON goods are for sale by all prominent type founders and dealers everywhere. 


HERD 
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=~ Figure it Out 





You Can Make 210 
Different Folds on 
Cleveland “B” 


E Model “B” Cleveland Folding Machine 
will produce 210 different folds—and produce 
them at the lowest possible rate. You would 

need a battery of the other makes to give you the 
same convenience in sheet size accommodation and 
diversity of folds that you can get from this one 
Cleveland Model. 


There is no timing device in this folder. The 
forms are fed into it end to end. That is why the 
Cleveland gives you maximum production an all 
jobs—why small forms are folded faster than large 
ones—why waste of power is entirely eliminated— 
why folding costs are lower when the work is done 
on a Cleveland. 


Then there is the quality of the work. The Cleve- 
land turns out a folded job that is perfect in every 
way. The folding is done with uniform accuracy, 
neatness and good register. Spoilage is eliminated 
because there are no tapes to soil or injure the forms. 


From every standpoint the Cleveland is an unusually 
fine piece of equipment for the printer who wants 
the best he can get. 


and You'll Want 
a Cleveland 


NY printer will install a Cleveland Folding 


Machine after he has made comparisons _be- 


cause he will be convinced of its superiority. And 
if you figure it out you will see why a Cleveland is 


the type of folder you would want to have in your 


plant. 


Consider the great number of different folds you can get 
from a single piece of equipment if you have a Cleveland. 
Figure what a big difference it makes when you can fold 
in one operation such unusual forms as 12, 20, 28 and 
4o-page booklets. Think of the saving you can make by 
having one folder which will take and fold at a uniform 
rate all sheet sizes from 4x7 to 26x58 inches. Study the 
economy in space: you can put a Cleveland in any out- 
of-the-way corner of your press room or bindery ; it requires 


a minimum of space. 


It will make all the folds made by all the other folding 
machines. In addition, it will make a large number of 
folds that none of the other folders can produce. Thus, 
it gives you all that the others have to offer, plus a num- 
ber of features that you cannot obtain in any other folder. 


We would like to send you a copy of our catalog fully 
describing the Cleveland Folding Machine. You will find 


it interesting. Write for one. 


[He [jeEveanofsoine Macyine[o 


GENERAL OFFICE AND FACTORY: 1929-1941 East 61st Street, CLEVELAND 


NEW YORK: Aeolian Building 


CHICAGO: 532 S. Clark Street 





BOSTON: 101 Milk Street 


PHILADELPHIA: The Bourse 


Represented by American Type Founders Co., San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Oregon, and Salt Lake City; 
Barnhart Brothers & Spindler, Seattle 


The manufacture and sale of Cleveland Folding Machines in Canada, New Foundland, and all countries inthe Eastern Hemisphere 
is controlled by the Toronto Type Foundry Compary, Limited, Toronto, Ontario, Canada, 
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Diamond Power Cutters 


















Extra 
Heavy and 








for Knife 
Bar Gib 








Bar 





Note 
the Massive 
One-Piece 








Hyatt 
Bearing in 
Heavy Fly 
Wheel 







we offer you the result of more 

than a third of a century of 
engineering study and research. 
The Diamond is constructed of the 
very best materials, insuring long 
life and indestructible value, with 
the idea of great durability, acces- 
sibility and simplicity. 
Quality can not possibly be argued 
or written into a paper cutter —it 
must be built in—an actual part 
of the mechanical construction — 
design, material and conscientious 
workmanship. The Diamond is 
strongly and carefully built to 
produce the maximum amount of 
accurate cutting with the mini- 
mum effort at a minimum cost. 


[ the Diamond Power Cutter 





32 and 34 Inch Sizes 














Triple 
Split Back 
Gauge 












Endless 
Steel Tape 
Scale 


Heavy 
One-Piece 
Atch 











Rapid, 
Powerful 
Clamp 














Gauge 
Screw End 
Support 
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Housed 
Friction 
Clutch 





Mechanism 
is easy of 


Diamond Power Cutters meet every 
possible production requirement 
expected of a modern power cutter 
and excel in speed, accuracy, dura- 
bility, safety and unusual con- 
veniences in operating. 

Paper cutting is not one whit less 
productive than typesetting or 
presswork. It is just as much a 
saving to have a cutting machine 
doing better work in less time as it 
is to have proportionate economy 
in any other machine in a printing 
plant or bindery. 

Diamond Power Cutters will yield 
the maximum results at the least 
operating and upkeep expense. 













Write to us or any live dealer for 
our literature and full particulars 








Chicago 


The Challenge Mach’y Co. 


Grand Haven, Mich. New York 
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The Reference Book of WESTVACO Mall ‘Brand Papers 
shows samples of all the standard grades manufactured by 
the West ‘Virginia Pulp & Paper Company 
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De Westvaco Mill Brand Papers sold through The Mill Price List 
Velvo-Enamel Pinnacle Extra Strong Westvaco M.F. 


Minerco Bond 
Embossing Enamel 


White Pink Blue Canary Goldenrod 
Marquette Enamel White India Tint Westvaco Eggshell Origa Writing 
White Canary 
: . Westvaco Text 
Sterling Enamel Westvaco Ideal Litho. White Gray India Tint Brown Blue Goldenrod be Index Bristol 
Westmont Enamel Westvaco Cover Westvaco Post Card 
India Tint Westvaco Super White Gray India Tint Brown Blue Goldenrod 


Cream 


West Vircinia Putp & Paper Company * New York and Chicago 








A COMPOSITE VIEW OF THE PULP AND PAPER MILLS OF WEST VIRGINIA PULP & PAPER CO. 


The MILL PRICE LIST 





Distributors of Westvaco Mill Brand Papers 
Manufactured by West Virginia Pulp © Paper Co. 


ONS 


Atlanta . . . The Chatfield & Woods Co. 
Augusta, Me. . . The Arnold-Roberts Co. 


Baltimore ........ Bradley-Reese Co. 
Birmingham. ..... Graham Paper Co. 
Boston... .... The Arnold-Roberts Co. 


Buffalo. . The Union Paper & Twine Co. 
Chicago . West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 
Cincinnati. . The Chatfield & Woods Co. 
Cleveland The Union Paper & Twine Co. 


re er Graham Paper Co. 
Des Moines ..... Carpenter Paper Co. 
Detroit. . The Union Paper & Twine Co. 
eee Graham Paper Co. 
i Pores Graham Paper Co. 
Kansas City. ..... Graham Paper Co. 
Los Angeles . .. Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Milwaukee...... The E. A. Bouer Co. 


Minneapolis. ..... Graham Paper Co. 





Nashville ....... Graham Paper Co. 
New Haven . . . The Arnold-Roberts Co. 
New Orleans ..... Graham Paper Co. 
New York West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 
ae Carpenter Paper Co. 
Philadelphia. ...... Lindsay Bros., Inc. 
Pittsburgh . . The Chatfield & Woods Co. 
| Blake, McFall Co. 
Providence . . . . The Arnold-Roberts Co. 
Richmond . . . Richmond Paper Co., Inc. 
Rochester The Union Paper & Twine Co. 
oe Pare eee Graham Paper Co. 
2 | Graham Paper Co. 
San Francisco . . . Blake, Mofhtt & Towne 
a eee American Paper Co. 


Tacoma . Tacoma Paper & Stationery Co. 
Washington,D.C. R.P. Andrews Paper Co. 


ae R.P. Andrews Paper Co. 





























Notice to the Graphic Arts Industry 


THERE IS BUT ONE 


ROYAL 


IN THE ELECTROTY PING INDUSTRY 





Winifred McGrath and 
oyal Electrot . : 
Ky ectrotype (0 KK @ Arthur McGrath, trading as 


VS. The ‘Royal Electrotype (o. 


In Equity No. 2630 





Present: Fudge Wilkerson. 
* * * * * * * 


PON motion of George B. Jones, Esquire, solicitor for plain- 
tiff, it is ORDERED, ADJUDGED and DECREED; 
that plaintiff, Royal Electrotype Company is the rightful 

—~) owner of the name Royal Electrotype Company, that the word 
ROYAL is a word capable of monopolization as a trade mark and as an 
identifying part of the name of a corporation; that plaintiff is alone en- 
titled the use of this name ROYAL as an identifying name and mark 
throughout the United States and, in particular, in Chicago and vicinity 
and was so entitled prior to the adoption by defendants of the name Royal 
Electrotype Company.* * * * It is further ORDERED, ADJUDGED 
and DECREED that defendants, Winifred McGrathand Arthur McGrath, 
their agents, servants and employees be, and they and each of them hereby 
are forever restrained and enjoined, and that they and each of them forth- 
with desist, under the pains and penalties which may fall upon them and 
each of them in case of disobedience, (1) From, directly or indirectly, 
using the name Royal Electrotype Company with or without prefix or sufhx 
thereto, in or in connection with the manufacture, use or sale of electro- 
types, and from in any way representing themselves to be Royal Electrotype 
Company or in any way connected therewith. (2) From directly or indirectly 
using the name Royal in or in connection with the manufacture, use or sale 
of electrotypes or allied products. 





[sicneD] James H. Wilkerson, 
U. S. DISTRICT JUDGE 


By the Court, this tgth day of November, 1923 
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Interviews With Royal Customers 


The BART A PRESS 
ROYAL 


Three hundred and fifty miles apart 


, \HE BARTA PRESS, Cambridge, Mass., is about as fine an ex- 
ample as we could cite as proof of the practicability of doing 
business with Royal by mail and express. 


This distinguished printshop is constantly producing printed litera- 
ture of a nature which calls for all the mechanical and artistic niceties 
that advanced craftsmanship can devise. 


To Barta, therefore, the business of buying electrotypes is a vitally 
important matter. No short-distance compromises are allowed. No 
chance-taking is permitted. Once their originals are ready to be 
duplicated there is but one answer as to where to send them—“‘to Royal 
in Philadeiphia.”’ And in this set answer there is a compliment of 
ten years’ standing, for we have done business with Barta almost 
from the beginning. 


Could anything be finer than to be able to refer to such a customer 
when soliciting accounts that are hundreds of miles away? 


Mr. C. M. Robbins, General Manager of The BARTA PRESS, has 
not only endorsed what we have written here but will personally 
answer any inquiries that may be put to him direct. 

Then, for the benefit of new customers, we have published a 
book which shows how to pack and ship originals, type and 


locked-up forms to Royal. May we send you a copy? 
Incidentally, Barta printed it. 


Royal Electrotype Company 
624 Sansom Street, Philadelphia 


Member International Association of Electroty pers 
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Offset Stock Does 
Not Make Offset 


Many printers produce considerable matter on 
offset stock. They obtain pleasing effects 
on certain kinds of work. 

The next step is to produce this matter, not 
only on offset paper, but by the offset process. 

The offset press gives to the printer all the 
advantages of using offset paper —and, in 
addition, it enables him to produce on it 
beautiful color work, any kind of illustrative 
effects—all in quicker time and at a lower 
cost of production. 

Shall our nearest representative see you? 
He will appreciate that you may desire to dis- 
cuss the matter in a preliminary, general way. 


The Harris Automatic Press Company 
Pioneer Builders of Successful Offset Presses 
New York Cleveland Chicago 








Low cost of medium 
large runs and up. 


Speed of running— 
an impression every 
revolution. 


Ideal for Direct by 
Mail work. Offset 
emphasizes selling 
points, bulks up, 
withstands mailing 
and folds well. 





Built in standard sizes, from 17 x 22 


to 44x 64. Two 2-color models. 


RIS \ 


presses 6 
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Beautiful 
Printing Paper 
Increases 
Business 


“Beauty can afford to laugh at dis- 
tinction; it is itself the greatest dis- 
tinction.” — Bovee 


os). 
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“The soul, by an instinct stronger 
than reason, ever associates beauty 
with truth.” — Tuckerman 


HE two students of human 
nature quoted above give 
the reasons why a beautiful 

printing paper, properly used, 
will so favorably affect the mind 
that a merchant’s goods will be 
purchased; the merchant will 
want more such sales literature 
and the printer’s volume of bus- 
iness mounts steadily upward. 

Fine paper inspires better 
printing, and careful printing on 
beautiful paper eliminates cheap 
competition. ARTWARE is 
just such a beautiful paper. 

Produced by specialists, it is 
the product of generations of 
paper making and coating experi- 
ence. Not only is ARTWARE 
cut from carefully sorted rolls, 
which means elimination of an- 
noying differences in weight, 
color, thickness, but ART WARE 
is very carefully sheet sorted — 
you get only perfect sheets. Per- 
fect impressions on ARTWARE 
are the rule— superior printing 
the natural result. 


Samples may be obtained from the makers 
or from the distributors listed on the reverse 
side of this page. 
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ARTWARE~— The Paper Beautiful 


is made by 


McLAURIN-JONES COMPANY 
Ware Coated Paper Co. Division WARE, MASS. 
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Rei The illustrations on this page were engraved by C. J. Peters & Son Co., Cambridge. Silverware by courtesy of Bigelow, Kennard & Co.,Inc., Boston 
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Their 
Banker 
urged the 
Directors 
_ to buyit © 








Send for monograph P-5, 
‘‘Property Records— Their 
Effect on Profit and Loss’’ 


because without it neither he, nor anyone else, 


could read their earnings statement accurately 


HEIR balance sheets showed consist- 
ent and good profits over a term of 
years, but their banker wasn’t impressed. 


He pointed out that property dollars 
were just as important as currency dollars 
in determining earnings—and that proper 
accounting for plant improvements, main- 
tenance, and depreciation is as necessary 
in determining the net profit as proper 
accounting for currency dollars. 

When he learned that their books of 
account and their keepers depended en- 
tirely on personal judgment and instruc- 
tions in taking care of these items he 
urged the necessity for providing support- 
ing data for the plant accounts—An 
American Appraisal. 


American Appraisal Service is now an 


THE AMERICAN APPRAISAL COMPANY . 


indispensable basis for the continuance of 
their plant accounts. 


With its aid they have set up accurate 
depreciation standards—instead of de- 
preciating extravagantly in good years 
and inadequately in poor years. 


With its help they have also established 
control of the plant accounts, giving prop- 
er effect to improvements, replacements, 
and expense charges. 


Their earnings statement can now be 
read with confidence by anyone because 
property dollars are accounted for with 
the same attention to reality as currency 
dollars. 


Send for monograph P-5, ‘‘Property 
Records— Their Effect on Profit and Loss.”’ 


MILWAUKEE 


Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Indianapolis, Los Angeles, Milwaukee, 
Minneapolis, New Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, San Francisco, St. Louis, Seattle, Syracuse, 
Washington. The Canadian Appraisal Company, Ltd., Montreal, Toronto. 





VALUATIONS, REPORTS == INDUSTRIALS, OCUBLIC UTILITIES, NATURAL AESOURCES 


An American Appraisal 


THE AUTHORITY 


INVESTIGATIONS 


© 1924, The A. A. Co. 
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The Last Word in Job Presses 


| emen Miehle Vertical is strictly a job press. It 


is automatic in the highest degree. 
Every operation is reduced to the simplest terms. 


Make-ready is easier, quicker and much more 
effective. 


The speed: 2000 to 3600 impressions per hour. 
And, thanks to the great capacity of its feed and 
delivery tables, an enormous percentage of its 
actual speed is realized in printed impressions. 


No printer, big or little, can afford to be without one or more 
Verticals. Investigation costs nothing. 
YOU NEVER HEARD OF A MIEHLE BEING SCRAPPED 
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pul a Miehle in the place of an obsolete press 


and the whole business will be transformed. 


The cylinder output will be nearly doubled. If, 
before, there was an average daily output of 5000 
impressions, there may now be a daily average 
of at least 8000, without one single added cent 
of operating costs. 


Consider these impressions worth only $2.50 per 
1000. In one year this extra product would 
amount to $2340; in two years $4680. 


Practically every cent of this is net profit. 


Is it any wonder that obsolete presses are a drug on 
the market; that their only value is that of JUNK? 

















MIEHLE PRINTING PRESS & MFG. CO. 


Principal Ofice: Fourteenth and Robey Streets, Chicago 


Sales Offices in the United States 
CHICAGO, ILL., 1218 Monadnock Block PHILADELPHIA, PA.. 1015 Chestaut Street BOSTON, MASS., 176 Federal St. 
NEW YORK, N.Y., 2640 Woolworth Bldg. DALLAS, TEX., 611 Deere Bldg. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., 693 Mission 
ATLANTA, GA.. Dodson Printers Supply Co. DISTRIBUTERS for CAN : Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd., Toronto, Can. 
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BUSINESS 


Naw Cange was. this decir tase year? 


Fortunes are being spent on the latest and best presses, automatically controlled by feeders 
and guides,—while the unruly, uncertain, capricious paper remains at large. This sector 
above may vary somewhat in size, but it persists in occupying a part of the circle—often a 
very considerable part. The paper must be controlled! The Stecher Curing Machine 
was developed by practical lithographers who concentrated their efforts upon this problem 
and solved it with this machine. You are continually spending the money on that slice 
which could buy this machine. 


The Stecher Curing Machine is a patented equipment which scientifically conditions 
stock—damp, green, or otherwise—to the actual temperature and humidity of the press- 
room atmosphere in about two hours, and accordingly delivers the paper to the presses, 
thoroughly seasoned, before any noticeable change in that atmosphere can take place. The 
quantity cured depends upon the size and number of machine sections, which in turn 
depend upon your particular requirements. 


The machine also performs the service of rapidly drying and setting inks between colors, 
and before bronzing or cutting. It saves, in addition to time, a large amount of space in 
the usually overcrowded pressroom. It eliminates buckling and curling; makes perfect 
register possible; and accelerates production. 


For complete and specific information give size of your largest sheet 
and your average daily consumption 


THE WILLSEA WORKS 


Engineers : Founders : Machinists 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK, U.S. A. 
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They Cut Your Cost 


§ Quality Electrotypes reduce cost alike for printer, pub- 
lisher and advertiser. § They require less make-ready, en- 
abling the pressman to start the run sooner—presses in 
motion earn more money for the printer, at less cost to 
the customer. J Electrotypes assure freedom from work- 
ups and pull-outs. They reduce the percentage of spoiled 
work—a waste that means higher production costs. 
§ Quality Electrotypes give results equal to originals, 
saving the cost of duplicate plates when a list of publi- 
cations is being used or printing done in gangs. 9 Elec- 
trotypes release type immediately for other work, enabling 
the printer to handle a larger volume with a smaller in- 
vestment in the composing room. 9 “Quality is always 
worth more than it costs.” 


This Association fosters the development of Quality standards among 
its members, reliable firms offering efficient management and financial 
responsibility—your best assurance of satisfactory Service. Look for 
the Association emblem in your electrotyper’s office. 


INTERNATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION of ELECTROTYPERS 


LEADER BUILDING, CLEVELAND 
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GOLDING APPLIANCES 


Handy Articles for Every Print Shop, Factory and Office 





THE OFFICIAL CUTTER Official Card Cutter THE BOSTON CUTTER 
Made in sizes of 12 and 16 
inches. Ruled table. Iron 
frame. Spring-back handle. 
Oak table. Graduated size 
gage. Low priced. 





Boston Card Cutter 
Made in sizes of 12, 16, 24 and 
36 inches. Front, side and 
back gages of steel. Iron 
frame. Mahogany table. 
Graduated rule. 













TABLET PRESS 


LITTLE 
Tablet Press GIANT 
Two sizes. Hold up to 5,000 Lead and Rule 


sheets of stock of size up to 
814x16 inches: Iron frame. 
Steel rods. Screw clamp: Oak 
trough. 
Little Giant 
Lead and Rule Cutter 


Twostyles. Four sizes. Gages 
from 80 picas back to 120 
picas back and 84 picas front. 
Balanced handle. Large bear- 
ings. Wearing parts all steel. 
Powerful and easily operated. 


The Pearl Press 


Makes the Small Jobs 
Pay Big Profits 


Has a maximum speed of 3,600 impressions per 
hour. It is easily fed on an average of 3,000 impres- 
sions per hour. The boys and girls enjoy feeding it. 
The makeready is handy and convenient. The 
distribution is automatically controlled by a full 
length fountain, three form rollers and a revolv- 
ing disc. Rigid impression. Quality of produc- 
tion excellent. 

The Pearl is the smallest and lowest priced hand 
feed power platen press made. It is very dur- 
ably constructed. The cost of maintenance is 
practically nothing. 

The illustration shows the Pearl Press of size 7x11 
inches complete with full length fountain, counter, 
safety feed guard, individual electric motor. 


A job print shop is not complete without the Pearl. 


CUTTER 











All Golding Products for Sale by Type Founders and Dealers. 





Golding Press Division, American Type Founders 


Chicago Office : We also manufacture the Golding Art Jobber, Golding 
469 TRANSPORTATION BUILDING om any Jobber, Official Hand Press, Golding Hand Clamp 
Telephone Harrison 5936 


Power and Hand Lever Paper Cutters. 


FRANKLIN, MASSACHUSETTS 
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PROFIT-MAKING 
ADVANTAGES 


1. Press-O-Matic Lever gives 75% reduc- 
tion from maximum speed with stepless 
control. 

2. Pushbutton switch starts and stops 
motor without moving speed regulator. 
3. Rigid stand for controller may be 
located to exactly suit convenience of 
operator. 

4. Efficient durable motor saves power 
with each reduction in operating speed. 
5. Control rod adjustable in three places 
to meet requirements of each individual 
installation. 


6. Supplied with special spring base for 
friction drive or slide rails for belt drive. 
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=: Quick Starting Saves Time 






The Pws-0-malic Button 
Pre- 


set Printing Speed 








Starting time includes the time required to regain the pre- 
vious operating speed from stand still. The Press-O-Matic 
Unit reduces this time to the minimum because the motor is 
stopped and started without disturbing the speed regulator. 


Thus when the best printing speed is selected for a given job 
the speed need never be changed. The speed regulator is left 


in the correct position and the motor started and stopped by 
pushbutton. 


In particular jobs where close speed adjustment is an impor- 
tant item, and in close register work, where poor register means 
waste, this is an important element and the ideal control of 
the Press-O-Matic Unit quickly pays for itself. 


Ask your printers’ supply salesman about the 
Press-O-Matic Unit. 


KIMBLE ELECTRIC COMPANY 


2408 WEST ERIE STREET 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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600 Reasons for Buying Rouse Paper Lifts 


This is only a partial list of users of 600 
ROUSE PAPER LIFTS. Your most 


CHICAGO 


Ackermann-Quigley Printing Co. 


American Colortype Co. 
Armour & Co. 

Atwell Printing & Binding Co. 
J. P. Black & Co. 

Blakely Printing Co. 
Chicago Carton Co. 
Chicago Label & Box Co. 
Cuneo-Henneberry Co. 
Excelsior Printing Co. 
Faithorn Co. 

Foley & Co. 

Franklin Co. 

W. F. Hall Printing Co. 
Hillison & Etten Co. 
International Harvester Co. 
Keefe-Coles Co. 

D. F. Keller & Co. 
Kenfield-Leach Co. 

Fred Klein Co. 

Max Lau Colortype Co. 

R. A. Levin & Co. 
Magill-Weinsheimer Co. 
Manz Engraving Co. 
Marshall Jackson Co. 
Mercantile Printing Co. 
Metropolitan Syndicate Press 
Regensteiner Corporation 
Rogers & Co. 

Theo. Rozek & Co. 

Toby Rubovits 

The Henry O. Shepard Co. 


Sleepeck-Helman Printing Co. 


Stevens-Davis Co. 

U. S. Sample Co. 

Wagner & Hanson Co. 
The Wallace Press 
Walton & Spencer Co. 
Wells & Co. 

Bert L. White Co. 

The G. B. Williams & Co. 





NEW YORK CITY 


Doubleday Page & Co , Garden City 


American Colortype Co. 
American Lithographic Co. 
Rusling Wood, Inc. 
Blumenburg Press 

Thos. B. Brooks 

A. T. De La Mare Co. 


prominent competitors are shown here 





NEW YORK CITY— Continued 
Jas. N. Johnston 

Mail & Express Job Print 
Oberly & Newell 
Quadri-Color Co. 

Read Printing Co. 

Rogers & Co. 

The Roy Press 

The Sterling Engraving Co. 
Technical Press 

Williams Printing Co. 





Young & McCallister, Los Angeles 

Schmidt Lithograph Co., San Francisco 
Brethren Publishing House, Elgin 

The Gerlach-Barklow Co., Joliet 

W. B. Conkey Co., Hammond, Ind. 

C. E. Pauley & Co., Indianapolis 

Lindley Paper & Box Co., Marion, Ind. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore 

Tri City Lithographing & Printing Co., Davenport 
Baker-Vawter & Co., Benton Harbor 

The Cadillac Printing Co., Detroit 

The Curtis Co., Detroit 

The Parke-Davis Co., Printing Dept., Detroit 
Robert Smith Co., Lansing 

Seemann & Peters, Saginaw 

Bureau of Engraving, Minneapolis 


Hugh Stephens Printing & Stationery Co., Jefferson City, Mo. 


Buxton & Skinner Printing & Stationery Co., St. Louis 
H. S. Collins Printing Co., St. Louis 

Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., Jersey City 

Rand, McNally & Co., Ossining, N. Y. 

Osborne Co., Newark 

Braunworth & Co., Brooklyn 

Robert Gair Co., Brooklyn 

Mounting & Finishing Co., Brooklyn 

U.S. Printing & Litho Co., Brooklyn 

Rochester Folding Box Co., Rochester 

United States Printing & Lithograph Co., Cincinnati 
National Carbon Co., Cleveland 

National Carbon Co., Fremont, Ohio 

The Republican Publishing Co., Hamilton, Ohio 
The Caslon Co., Toledo 

I. C. Stettler Mfg. Co., Portland, Oregon 
Ketterlinus Lithographic Mfg. Co., Philadelphia 
Technical Trade School, Pressmen’s Home, Tenn. 
Riverside Printing Co., Milwaukee 

Gazette Printing Co., Ltd., Montreal, Canada 
Southam Press, Ltd., Montreal, Canada 

Curtis Company, Ltd., Windsor, Ont., Canada 
Southam Press, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
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Only a Few Legitimate Excuses 
for Not Using Rouse Paper Lifts 





Here you may find your excuse answered. Our 
experience with representative printers should 
be helpful to all other progressive printers 
































No Room Behind Press— This is a legitimate reason for failing to install a 
ROUSE Paper Lift only when there is no possible way to move the press. It costs only 
a few dollars to move a press and a ROUSE Paper Lift on a hand-fed press will 
increase the income of the press hundreds of dollars a year. Used with Cross Feeders 
ROUSE Lifts make it possible for one man to serve three presses, and the salary saving 
alone pays for the moving of the presses several times over each year. Many of the 
finest printing plants in America have moved their largest presses to make room for 
ROUSE Paper Lifts either behind the presses or at the side. Lifts are hung at the 
side only when used with Cross Feeders and never for use with hand-fed presses. 






Not Enough Work — Now and then a printer may hesitate about installing Paper 
Lifts (which are designed primarily to increase the output of hand-fed presses) because 
he has not enough work to keep his presses busy. The answer to that excuse can be 
found in the busy plants of those users of 600 ROUSE Paper Lifts. The plant not 
equipped with modern machinery usually is not busy. 





“We Did Not Know”— ROUSE Paper Lifts have been sold for the past ten 
years in large quantities without any appreciable amount of advertising. Because we 
were not advertising this product we find a printer here and there who does not know 
what ROUSE Paper Lifts are and what they can do toward increasing press output. 
To such printers we now offer a full explanation of the uses of ROUSE Paper Lifts — 
on request. 





There may be excuses such as “‘can not afford it,”’ but we would prefer not to discuss 
such excuses here because the list of users of 600 ROUSE Paper Lifts is ample evidence 
that the modern printer can not afford to be without modern equipment. Many 
well known concerns have every press equipped with ROUSE Paper Lifts. 





IN CANADA, Rouse Heavy Products sold exclusively by 
Toronto—Montreal TORONTO TYPE FOUNDRY COMPANY, Limited Winnipeg—Regina 
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American Book Co Bloomfield, N. J. 
Brett Lithographic Co..... New York City 
Butts Lithographic Co..... New York City 
Byrd Printing Company... Atlanta, Ga. . . 
Conde Nast Press Greenwich, Conn. 

Democrat Publishing Co... Little Rock, Ark. Used by Leading Prin ters 
Globe Press Montclair, N. J. - 


Metropolitan Life Ins. Co. New York City . 
(Printing Dept.) The success of G-E alternating-current motor and control 
Ohio Boxboard Company. . Cleveland, Ohio equipment for operating printing presses is apparent in 

Otto Zimmerman & Co.... Newport, Ky. ° x ° . . 
the many installations in plants of leading printers. Some 


Owen Publishing Co. Dansville, N. Y. : 
R. S. Peck & Company.... Hartford, Conn. of these users are listed at the left. 


Rumford Press Concord, N. H. 
. . I e . . . . 
Sowers Printing Company. Leb » Penn. A noteworthy installation is in the new plant of the Ameri- 


pasion oll seinen, can Book Company at Bloomfield, N. J. G-E alternating- 
Zeese-Wilkinson Co. ...... New York City current equipment was selected for this new plant, and 

the results obtained have fully justified the change from 
G-E direct-current motors which were formerly used by 
this company from 1895 up to the occupation of its new 
plant. 

















The picture above shows the main press room in the Bloom- 
field plant of the American Book Company, where 33 two- 
revolution presses are equipped with G-E a-c. Motors and 
G-E Pre-set Speed Push Button Controllers. 


Operators of old and new plants will find it worth while 
to talk with G-E specialists, trained in the application of 
General Electric Company electric equipment used in the printing industry. Write 


our nearest office for this service—covering both alternat- 


Schenectady, N. Y. 
ing- and direct-current systems. 


Sales Offices in all Large Cities 


498-21 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 




















LAUREATE 


Platen 
Printing 


Press 
Spots All 
The Dots 
In Your 
Half-Tones, 
And This 
Augments 
The Effect 


In one square inch, there may be upwardly of 25,000 half-tone dots. If, in 
the printing, these needle-like points are considerably skipped, or battered, one 
may still have a picture; but it will not be what it ought to be. A particular reason 
why process plate makers use our presses is that a ‘‘flat impression,” involving a 
modicum of make-ready, will sufficiently denote the printing quality of a plate. 
Thus, when a Master Printer doctors it, in his LAUREATE, with his own patent- 
applied-for method of making ready, the result should be, and usually is, better 
than that depicted by the half-tone maker's proof-sheet. Moreover, the endurance 
will be the maximum obtainable from the metal from which the plate is made. 


Thorough Ink Distribution, Accurate Registration and an Exact Impression 
are the three most important essentials for printing Half-tones and Color-plates. 
That the LAUREATE meets these requirements is evidenced by its presence in 
many of the leading printing and process plate plants of this country. 


THOMSON-NATIONAL PRESS COMPANY, Incorporated, 


Nott and East Avenues, Long Island City, N. Y.; Fisher Building, Chicago. 
Also all branches of American Type Founders Company and Barnhart Bros. & Spindler 
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The LIBERTY 


A folding machine that is SS Ss he 
absolutely dependable and ——_ wv 
| efficient —one that will 














turn the usual drudgery into pleasure 
and profit. 


The LIBERTY has done away with 


“bindery grief” for thousands of printers 
and is backed by the Liberty Guarantee. 











A very modest investment in a Liberty 
will place the folding end of your busi- 
ness on a mighty profitable basis. 


The Liberty Folder Company 


(Originators of Simple Folders) 


Sidney, Ohio 
| 


Agencies in all the Principal Cities 






















































Better Bound Books 


and a 


Brackett Stripping Machine 





Mean just one thing—good business. 


Profitable business is what you want. To get ita BRACKETT 
STRIPPING MACHINE is what you need. 


The desires of your customers are for quality books at low 
prices. You cannot meet their desires and still make a profit 
by employing hand methods. 


Your solution is a BRACKETT STRIPPING MACHINE. 


The Brackett Stripping Machine Co. 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 


AGENCIES: LONDON, CAPE TOWN, SYDNEY, TOKYO 
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Chandler & Price 
Four Roller 12x 18 


CRAFTSMAN 


Press 


A part of every check sent to you by 
your customers must be paid out to cover 
your cost of doing business. 

The part you pay out is smaller if you 
operate Chandler & Price presses. You 
do not pay heavy interest and carrying 
charges on your presses. You do not 
pay for high labor costs, for rapid depre- 
ciation of your equipment, or for expen- 
sive overhead. 

Instead, Chandler & Price presses are 
low in cost—they are quickly paid for. 
The wage scale of platen pressmen is 
lower. Depreciation is almost negligible. 

Add to your Chandler & Price equip- 
ment. See your dealer. 


For Sale by TYPE FOUNDERS 
And Dealers in Printers’ Supplies 


KOEN tel (Sale'd |eate 


This insert printed on a 10x15 Chandler & Price press, sheet 10x14, single rolled without slip-sheeting. 





A part of every check sent to you by 
your customers should be kept. It is your 
profit. It is the part left after you pay 
for items which represent your cost of 
doing business. 

The part you keep is larger if you 
operate Chandler & Price presses. Chand- 
ler & Price printers recognize this fact. 
They know that a customer’s check for 
$2500 means little if most of it must be 
paid out for expenses. 

Chandler & Price shops grow from 
one or two presses to an entire battery 
of presses because the profit part of the 
customer’s dollar is of a good size. 

Add to your Chandler & Price equip- 


ment. See your dealer. 


Chandler & Price 
10x15 Press 


The Chandler & Price Company, Cleveland, Oho, U.S.A. 


1 Chandler! &!Price! 
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Shall It BeThis™ 


“West Sealer” Replaces Fifteen Hand Operators 





——_- EXHIBITOR___ a 
Graphic Arts Exposition y 


e Milwaukee, August 18 - 23,1924 xe 


The WEST SEALER 


Automatically 
Feeds and Seals 


5,500 Broadsides per Hour 








J 
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pene the hands of the West Engineers 


comes the new automatically fed Model 
“E” West Sealer. This announcement marks 
another forward step in the industry’s move- 
ment to promote economy in time and money 
through the installation of automatic ma- 
chinery to replace hand labor. 


This highly improved machine is an outstanding 
advance over any heretofore known to the industry— 
in speed, service and uniformity. 


A machine so sure, so positive in its operation, with 
such splendid conserving possibilities deserves the 
honor place in your establishment. 


Write for Free Trial Offer 
and Samples of Work 


Dealers Write 


West Manufacturing Company | Rear View 
137 Second St., Milwaukee 





We can use a few good Salesmen acquainted with the trade 
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“GIVE YOUR ADVERTISEMENTS A CLEAN BILL OF HEALTH! 
If they are built on mystery, indefiniteness, or innuendo, you are banking too 
little upon the intelligence, and too much upon the gullibility, of your prospective 


customer. —EDMUND A. CHANDLER 







Ue the Hakuy te- | | 
a a Seer ae eS 

’ TEE yg lo 
ATV Bordeaux Company 


dvortising Printing 
Springficld. Masa. 














Pebruary 26, 1926. 





Mr. C. ‘7. Sritcher, Ten. Sales Mgr. 
Babcock Printing Press lif”. Co., 
38 Park Row, 
New York City. 









Deer ir. Britcher: 






Under separate cover we have 
mailed to you a Rollg-Royge catalog, re- 
cently turned out in our plent. 














Mindful of your ifteas recardine 
the applicetion of real manufacturing 






vlogs of the Rolle-Royca quality with es 
little fuss, or weste of time, us our Bab- 
cocks. 













With the evidence continually be- 
fore us, we congratulate you on having 
achieved something reully worth while es a 
step toward plecing the printer on the solid 
business plane his efforts deserve. 






Sincerely yours, 


J. H. BORD! COMPANY. 
ee : a5 
Y President. 





















an 
AuSwER 3g OPP cE Babcock, 
38 Parx ROW NEW Yory = 


CRAPULY onree, 


© J Borreayy 





10564 











Rolls-Royce Quality 
is Worth Asking About 










Write To 


The Babcock Printing Press Manufacturing Co. 


New London, Conn. 38 Park Row, New York 











108 W. Harrison Street, Chicago 14 Peachtree Street, Atlanta 1218 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
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> SEY BOLD 


FIG. 2020-D 


The Seybold High Speed Automatic Cutter. Sizes, 32-inch and 38-inch. 


These Machines W ait Upon the Operator—He‘Never has to W ait Upon Them 


An Automatic Cutter is partly human. The line where the intelligence of the operator merges 
with the functions of the machine is not the same with every operator and every machine. 


There is a point of certainty, however: No matter how intelligent the operator, the product 
is limited by the machine. This is also true in reverse. 

Another certainty: The operator who works on an old machine or one of obsolete design 
becomes old and obsolete himself. We all become a part of our surroundings. 


To expect an operator to be productive on an old cutter is to expect a rider to win a race with 
a horse from a hearse. If Paul Revere had ridden a plug the history of Lexington and 
Concord would be different. Successful business is the combination of alert, forward-looking 
men with machines that both keep the pace and set it. 


Ask for Circular ‘No. 2020 


THE SEYBOLD MACHINE COMPANY 
DAYTON, OHIO, U.S. A. 


Sales Agencies and Service Stations 


New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas San Francisco Toronto Paris London Buenos Aires Stockholm 
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Mentges Folding Machines 


A low priced folding machine is the most profit- 
able investment to be made in a small or medium 
sized plant, PROVIDED that the low price 
does not mean short life, inaccurate work, and 
constant repairs. 


Mentges Folding Machines are BUILT —not 
assembled in a haphazard fashion. 


Mentges Folders do ACCURATE work—not a 
mere assertion with mental reservations, but a 
claim we can back with a free demonstration in 
your plant. 


Mentges Folders are fast producing. They are 
durable. Many have been in operation for years 
without one cent for repairs. 


Mentges Job Folders are built in four sizes up to 25” 
x38’ and will make all the popular folds used today. 


Send us samples of your work and let us recommend the right machine. 


MENTGES FOLDER COMPANY, Sidney, Ohio 


“BUILDERS OF PROFITABLE FOLDING MACHINERY” 











=. | CARMICHAEL 


HARRISBURG. PENNSYLVANIA 


-_ RELIEF 
Vitti. BLANKETS 


lente, Georgia 


Gentienen: (Patented) 


For more tham @ year we have had in use 0: 
@11 of our cylinder presses on which it was exert pgay 


e 
eble to use them, the Carmichael Relief Blankets, and 
we are very happy to be able to say that we belie 
they have been @ distinct help to 4 in our a, oe In er resses 
Goubtedly they seve considerable make-ready time’ on 
the presses, end we know for a certainty that the 


Sete Platen Presses 
Rotary Presses 


or any other presses carrying hard 
packing can be made ready in less 
time, and a decided decrease in wear 
on forms is effected when CARMICHAEL 
RELIEF BLANKETS are used. 


Write for booklet and price list. 


CARMICHAEL BLANKET COMPANY 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 711-713 Mille Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
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Morocco Gay Head. “Garag 


ak Saeednsd ictece: We af tips saaklan apace as wk ouch 
sheet of cover stock that leaves the Kamargo mills. : 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the beauty of their colors and finishes, and 3 
ee 2 ek solen ae ake Ce ee 
to a steadily increasing number of producers of good ‘prifiting. 


Sample books may be secured from any of the paper merchants listed beloid, or from us. 


KAMARGO COVER AGENTS 





New York City... .Kuenstner & Lucie Paper Co., Inc. 


EXPORT AND FOREIGN — 
Parsons & Whittemore, Inc., New York City 


Paper 
: Bret’ Jetmecn & Co, 14d. [ondon, Eagiend 
re BROS aay Anthea moma e ae aM cee pepe Le TIM es aep Cae Bram J. P. Heilbronn Co., Manila 
National Paper & Type Co., New York City 


ome (FS) mx 


PO ARR oe 


KAMARGO==COVERS 




















At Last! A Safety Can and Brush Combined 


Five or Six Operations Reduced to One. 
Three-Quarters of the Benzine Saved. 





Fits the hand perfectly. A slight pressure 
of the palm on the plunger expels measured 
amount of liquid on the object to be cleaned. 





No Leak 


No Waste _| When you use the 
No Lost Motion 


No Hazard | “SAVIT’”? BRUSH 





INSPECTED —TESTED — APPROVED 


BY THE 


National Board of Fire Underwriters 
Test included Practicability, Durability, Fire Hazard 





Conclusions: “Parts well formed of suitable materials; wear 
and tear, rough usage will not affect its durability.” Eliminates 
open containers and pouring of Benzine. 


THIS DEVICE MAKES MONEY-—Because it Saves Time, Labor, Benzine—They Cost Money 


Order yours today—Don’t put off the inevitable. 


It’s Not Spending Money — It’s Making a Good Investment 


SELF-FEEDING BRUSH CO., 143 Federal St., Bostén, Mass. 


Exact Size, 514x3. Bristles replaced at small cost. 
Price, $6.50 








































TYPO-GRAFIC GAUGE 








HOPPER 


ESB 





tat 








Actual Size 
1214x434 Inches 






Full instructions 
with each gauge 











Shows Exact Space Copy Will Take—No trial set-ups 





Based on the number of characters in the copy, 
not the number of words. 






Counts typewritten characters as quickly as you 
count words. 






Counts the number of characters in any piece of 
printed matter. 






Shows instantly the average number of characters 
that can be set in any length of line. No calcu- 
lating necessary. 







Shows exact variation in set of different sizes 
and faces of type. 







More information, clearly shown at a glance, 
than on any similar device. 














Accurate — Rapid — Simple — Workable 


In use constantly for two years. 
Now used by many large advertising agencies, 


publishing houses, typographic service com- 


panies, printers and others. 


Users are reordering voluntarily, sometimes after 
using gauge for two years. 





Per dozen. ...... $9.00 
Per half dozen .... 5.00 
Single copies ..... 1.00 
PLEASE SEND CASH WITH ORDER 


WRITTEN BY A 


Publisher: ‘“‘We have found it constantly useful 
and remarkably accurate.” 

Advertising Manager: ‘‘We have been using it 
steadily. It is the best method we have found 
thus far.” 

Another A. M.: “Your gauge is more accurate 
and useful than anything I have seen here- 
tofore.”’ 

Printer: ‘“‘We have your gauge in daily use and 
find it a tremendous aid in estimating and lay- 
out work.” (Since then has ordered six more.) 

One printer’s foreman said, ‘“‘wonderful’’—and 
persuaded his employer to purchase a half 
dozen. 

“Just what we have been looking for, for years,” 
says another concern. 


Every compositor ought to have his own gauge for constant use. 


A. RAYMOND HOPPER, 60 Cleveland Street, Orange, N. J. 











m/e 
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FOUR FAMOUS PRODUCTS of the 


Upham 
Sheet Rotary Press 


Guaranteed to print at a speed of 5000 
to 6000 per hour. 











Chapman Electric Neutralizer 
makes presses deliver light paper 


a8 P. M. like this | instead of like this J 
Vacuum 
Bronzer 








80 to 90% of all bronzed work produced in the United 
States is done on this machine. It is the standard for 
quality and a consistent profit earner. Phas cud Reon sasana OE etal ene 
ing costly troubles due to static electricity. 

















Automatic Ink Dryer 


The safe gas attachment which en- 
ables its users to send their 
sheets to the bindery 
hours earlier than 
ever before. 





UNITED PRINTING MACHINERY COMPANY ii 


83 Broad Street, Boston 38 Park Row, New York 604 Fisher Building, Chicago 
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The Horse Fair 








Rosa Bonheur 


The Industry that Hangs the 
Ireasures of the Palace on the Walls of the Cottage 


NDERS ZORN, Sweden’s greatest 
attist, repeated the subjects of 
his paintings in his etchings. Circu- 
lation, he affirmed, enhances the 
value of the finest picture. 


Zorn knew, what wise men are 
learning everywhere, that it is the 
familiar object that is best loved. 
Connoisseurs may be thrilled by the 
cloistered masterpiece ina private gal- 
lery. The people love Rosa Bonheut’s 
“The Horse Fair” reproduced count- 
less times. 


The Engraving process has hung 
the treasures of the palace on the 
walls of the cottage. It has spread 
the riches of the ages on the tables 
and bookshelves of every home. 


Sweep away the art of en- 
graving and the eyesof millions 
ate blindfolded to a large part 
of truth and beauty. Modern 
publicity would lose its hold 


By James Wallen 








Look for this 
Emblem 


on those to whom pictures are more 
eloquent than words. 


The American Photo-Engravers 
Association is an organization de- 
voted to the preservation of the best 
in the old ways of the industry and 
the promotion of progressive ideals. 


The association expects its mem- 
bers to carry on the torch of prog- 
tess by making better engravings 
than the world has ever seen before. 
It asks that every member pool his 
knowledge and experience for the 
advancement of his craft. 


The story of the work of the 
American Photo-Engravers Associa- 
tion is founded on fact but 
reads like a romance. It is en- 
titled “The Relighted Lamp of 
Paul Revere,” and may be had 
on request from your engraver 
or the association direct. 


AMERICAN PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 


®ASSOCIATION @ 


GENERAL OFFICES + 863 MONADNOCK BLOCK # CHICAGO 


Copyrighted 1924, American Photo-Engravers Association 
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The Versatile Two-Revolution 


handles all kinds of work at a profit, from a single letter-head or 
other small form in one color up to a 24x36 inch sheet in colors 








Size of Bed 26x38 Size of Form 22x35 
Takes Sheet up to 24x36 


} 4s fe 


The Lee Press was designed to give the user the greatest maximum 
efficiency on all varieties of work, from the small, plain, quick job in one 
color up to a sheet the capacity of the press and which may call for the 


closest kind of register in two or more colors. 


The Lee Press is simple, strong and pleasing in its lines and possesses every convenience 
for the operator. As all adjustments are simple and readily understood it is very easy to 
handle. It is economical in first cost and in upkeep and delivers a superior product. 


Due to its simplicity ot 
construction and in ease 
of handling, and because 
of easy access from all 
sides, the few adjustments 
can be made quickly for 
forms of different size and 
in making changes and 
corrections on the press. 






Showing Accessibility 
Feeder Side 





The Lee Two-Revolution 
Press is rigidly constructed, 
registers perfectly at all 
speeds and runs quietly 
with a smooth, easy move- 
ment, free from jar and 
rumble, thereby greatly 
reducing costs of power 
and maintenance. 















Write today to us or any Dealer for full particulars 


The Challenge Machinery Company, Manufacturers 
Grand Haven, Mich. 


Chicago, 124 S. Wells Street New York, 220 W. 19th Street 
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Dee these Ten Years the Calvert Lithographing Company 
constant satisfactory service from their Dexter Installations. 
They installed their first Dexter Feeder in 1907—5 YEARS before writing their 
first letter which states:- 
“Your various feeders in use in our plant are working very 
satisfactory and we take pleasure in recommending them to 
prospective buyers.” 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY 
28 West 23rd Street New York City 


PHILADELPHIA CLEVELAND 


. 
-s- 


CHICAGO BOSTON 


E. G. Myers 
Dallas, Texas 


Dodson Printers’ Supply Co. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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MUST have received 


ST. LOUIS 





H. W. Brintnall Co. 
San Francisco & Los Angeles 


FEEDERS— FOLDERS —CUTTERS— STITCHER-FEEDERS — BUNDLING PRESSES 
Sind for the booklet Extra Cylinder Press Profits. 


You will find many other experiences outlined. A copy 
will be sent on your request. 
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C@ASLON YTALIC SPECIALS 








TE IGKRLMN, 
CLLRS PUY 


Fonts 12 Point to 72 Point contain these Characters 


ABCD EFG 


Yor, 








\ 


Fonts 36 Point and Smaller also 
contain these Ornamental Characters 


Cm 3 Ce RS 








@ASLON §£TALIC SPECIALS 


Designed by Caru S. JUNGE 


fonted as follows: 
FONT FONT 
12 Point 10A $2.1¢ } 36 Point 4A $5.00 
14 Point 8A 2.2: 42 Point 3A 5.65 
18 Point 6A 2.50 | 48 Point 3A 6.10 
24 Point 5A 3.40 | 60 Point 3A 9.50 
30 Point 4A 4.00 \, 72 Point 3 A 11.40 


Cast on Uniform Line 
usable with any Caslon on similar line 


Designed for Casting Without “Kerns 
No Overhang — Noo Breakoff 


ERS 


Write for 


Caslon “Family Booklet 
also sheets showing 
Art Corners Typecast 
Octagon Brazed and Diagonal Corners 
for Brass Rule 














Caslon Antique 
Caslon Antique Italic 
Caslon Oldstyle 
Caslon Oldstyle Italic 
Caslon $talic Spectals 
Caslon Openface 
CASLON OPENFACE TITLE 
Caslon Clearface 
Caslon Clearface Italic 
Caslon Medium 
Caslon Medium Italic 
Caslon Black 
Caslon Black Italic 
Caslon Black Condensed 
Caslon Catalog 


e 
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NN ““C Types that °Jalk’’ f 


Barnhart hrothers C& Spindler 


cMCAKERS of SUPERIOR @OPPER-.ACIXED °7YPE 


Washington, D.C. 
Saint Louts 


Chicago 
Kansas City 


Dallas 
Saint Paul 


Omaha 





Seattle 
Vancouver, B. C. 
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KIDDER PRESSES 


Are built to suit you and along lines of strength, 
beauty, endurance and speed. 


We have been da | Ae 8 Pe +») Aa | Our wide experi- 
building them —: ee Pk: if -)-| 3 eee Oe ence and good 
right for over . a =" 7 =) > i service are gladly 
forty years Je vise oad at your command 


KIDDER ROTARIES 


Are surpassed by none for that special job. We can prove it to ‘you. 


KIDDER PRESS COMPANY, Dover, N. H. 


NEW YORK, 261 Broadway CHICAGO, 166 West Jackson St. TORONTO, CANADA, 445 King St., West 

















THOMAS A. BRIGGS, President CHARLES L. MOYER, Vice-President JOSEPH D. A. WHALEN, Sec. and Treas. 


THE CHARLES L. MOYER CO. 


Moyer Automatic Book Stitchers « Moyer Automatic Box Stitchers 
2906 Carroll Avenue, Chicago 


Phone, Nevada 2833 
W. G. CHASE, Sales Manager Selling Agents for Boston Box Stitchers 


The Moyer Automatic Book Wire Stitcher 


is flexible, easy of adjustment, speedy and stitches overhanging covers at 
the same speed as flush covers. 
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As a business builder the KELLY AUTOMATIC PRESS enjoys an enviable distinction 











The KELLY 


THE BIG BUSINESS 
BUILDER 


ROM AN INVESTMENT in one press many users have realized profits that 

have laid the foundation for additional purchases, in some cases up to half 
a dozen or more. The Kelly has rendered a distinct service to the printers of 
the world. It has been the means of changing pressroom conditions from old 
lines into better and more economical methods of handling small work. The 
production man knows what the Kelly will do and places upon it printing 
burdens that could not be carried by any other automatic press. Color and proc- 
ess printing, heretofore placed on slow-moving cylinders, is now run to the 
Kelly size with increased profit and in many cases with a distinct gain in quality. 
Measured by the square inch of printing capacity the Kelly is in cost the cheap- 
est automatic press on the market. In quality of work, production, automatic 
features, safety devices and conveniences the Kelly is unequalled. Service 
organizations at all Selling Houses for the accommodation of our customers. 
The Kelly will take you out of the rut and open up new opportunities for profit. 












The Kelly Automatic Press with Extension Delivery 


~—— Be ' : 
a ee i ae ——— a es 
~ és y — = = &, (@) 
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American Type Founders Company 





Boston, Mass. Baltimore, Md. Cincinnati, Ohio St. Louis, Mo. Denver, Colo. 

New York City Buffalo, N.Y. Atlanta, Ga. Milwaukee, Wis. Portland, Ore. 

Philadelphia, Pa. Pittsburgh, Pa. Chicago, Ill. Minneapolis, Minn. San Francisco, Cal. 

Richmond,Va. Cleveland, Ohio Detroit, Mich. Kansas City, Mo. Spokane, Wash. 
Los Angeles, Cal. Winnipeg, Canada 























SET IN GARAMOND BOLD VANITY INITIAL TEAGUE BORDERS 
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Small Typefaces Now Available 
on the Ludlow 





OR years the Ludlow has been gain- 
ing recognition as the fastest and 
most satisfactory system for pro- 

ducing a wide variety of display compo- 

sition in sizes from 12 to 60 point. The 
range has been widened constantly until 
now it includes all sizes from 6 to 60 point. 

These new typeface sizes enable the com- 

positor to maintain uniformity of style 


throughout the job from the largest full 
width 60 pt. down through 10, 8 and 6 pt. 





The smaller sizes were added, not to 
compete with keyboard machines for the 
rapid production of straight matter, but 
rather, to supply an economical means of 
producing all that vast mass of composi- 
tion in the smaller sizes which can most 
readily be set by hand. 














Easily Read 


Kighteen point Ludlow 2-B 


Small Typefaces 


Fourteen point Ludlow 2-B 


Distinct and Clear 


Twelve point Ludlow 2-B 
Possess Individuality 


en point Ludlow 2-B 


Producing Finest Results 
Eight point Ludlow 2-B 


Commands Instant Attention 
Six point Ludlow 2-B 


Print the Best 


Kighteen point Ludlow 2-LW 


Profits Are Great 


Fourteen point Ludlow 2-LW 





Gives Better Service 
Twelve point Ludlow 2-LW 


Create Further Desire 
Ten point Ludlow 2-LW 


Secure Lasting Friendship 
Kight point Ludlow 2-LW 


Business Grows Accordingly 
Six point Ludlow 2-LW 





New Designs 


Highteen point Ludlow 11-L 


Always Pleasing 


Fourteen point Ludlow 11-L 


Neat and Graceful 


Twelve point Ludlow 11-L 


Out of the Ordinary 


‘Ten point Ludlow 11-L 


Printing Only the Finest 
Eight point Ludlow 11-L 


Specimen for the Most Exacting 
Six point Ludlow 11-L 





Neat Prints 


Eighteen point Ludlow 1-B 


Effected From 


Fourteen point Ludlow 1-B 


Perfect Slug Line 


Twelve point Ludlow 1-B 


Stands Hardest Test 


Ten point Ludlow 1-B 
New Type On All Jobs 
Fight point Ludlow 1-B 


Thousands of Impressions 
Six point Ludlow 1-B 





Saves Time 


Eighteen point Ludlow 1-L 


Profits Greater 


Fourteen point Ludlow 1-L 


Neater Specimens 


Twelve point Ludlow 1-L 


Produced from Slugs 


Ten point Ludlow 1-L 
Finest Results Obtained 
Eight point Ludlow 1-L 


Less Effort Being Required 
Six point Ludlow 1-L 








Bold Face 


Eighteen point Ludlow 6-ZB 


Has Its Place 


Fourteen point Ludlow 6-ZB 


Stands Out Plain 


Twelve point Ludlow 6-ZB 


Serviceable Letter 
Ten point Ludlow 6-ZB 

Some Work Demands It 
Eight point Ludlow 6-ZB 


Blackface Yet Not to Bold 
Six point Ludlow 6-ZB 





Revival of Old 


Eighteen point Ludlow 1-TC 


Master Crattsmen 


Fourteen point Ludlow 1-TC 


Imitation of Original 


Twelve point Ludlow 1-TC 


Typefaces of the Ancients 


Ten point Ludlow 1-TC 


Producing Neatest Specimens 
Eight point Ludlow 1-TC 








Modest Printer 


Eighteen point Ludlow 6-B 


Requires Accuracy 


Fourteen point Ludlow 6-B 


Conserves More Space 


Twelve point Ludlow 6-B 
Compositor Sets Rapidly 


Ten point Ludlow 6-B 


Numerous Changes Demanded 
Fight point Ludlow 6-B 


Necessary Changes Being Made 
Six point Ludlow 6-B 





FOR THE NEATER 


Twelve point Ludlow 6-L. I. No. 3 


LINING PLATE 


Twelve point Ludlow 6-L. P. No. 4 





MODESTLY PRINTED 


Twelve point Ludlow 6 L. P. No. 2 


SOCIETY STATIONERY 


Twelve point Ludlow 6-L. P. No. 1 


PLEASING rehog ery GAINED 
Six point Ludlow 6-L. P. No. 


BEST SPECIMEN SHOWN THUS FAR 
Six point Ludlow 6-L. P. No. 3 








The job printer finds that with the addition of these small sizes, the Ludlow is more than ever admirably suited 
to job and advertising composition, because it supplies him with a wide range of faces always instantly available. 


REVEALING GREATER CRAFTSMANSHIP 
Six point Ludlow 6-L. P. No. 2 





It also gives him all the advantages of slug composition without any expensive magazine or machine changes. 


Write us on your business letterhead for series specimen sheets showing 


San Francisco: Hearst Building 


Ludlow faces ranging from 6 pt. up to and including 42 


» 48 and 60 pt. 








Ludlow Typograph Company 


2032 Clybourn Avenue 


CHICAGO 


New York: World Building 








LUDLOW QUALITY COMPOSITION 
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BosTON WIRE STITCHERS 


\ Se lf Regu lating , the operator merely 
Y gauges the thickness of work, through 

which simple operation all parts are 

Automatically Adjusted. 


Thousands of printers and binders have had their wire : 
stitcher troubles removed and are now obtaining a high 
degree of operating satisfaction through the installation 
of Bostons. Wire stitching of superior quality and un- 
usual production are recognized Boston features. 


Single head and multiple head stitchers are available 
for a variety of purposes. Each is the best in its class. 
Write for quotations and catalogue. 


American Type Founders Company 


GENERAL SELLING AGENT 


























SET IN MEMBERS OF THE GOUDY FAMILY TEAGUE BORDER 
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WOOD AND STEEL FURNITURE 
FOR PRINTERS - INCLUDING CUT-COST 
EQUIPMENTS : MADE BY 
THE HAMILTON MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 
TF 


CARRIED IN STOCK FOR PROMPT SERVICE AT ALL OUR SELLING HOUSES 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 
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“PRINTING FOR PROFIT” 


Charles Francis, one of America’s best known 
printers, wrote a most interesting book on 
“Printing for Profit.” The patent need of 


makinga profit on every job that goes through fo 
the plant is emphasized in this book, and ample ’ 


reasons are given by a printer who knows. ga = o's —— \\ 


There is a great mass of printed matter that 
includes such specialty work as Tickets, 
Transfers, Manifold Work, Wrappers, Labels, 
Coupons, Advertising Inserts, Coin Wrappers, 
etc., that can be printed for profit against any 
competition, if the work is done on a Meisel 
Press. In addition to the actual printing, 
Meisel Presses do the numbering, perforating, 
punching, slitting, cutting to length, rewind- 
ing, collating, etc. 


Printing for Profit by antiquated methods is 
out of the question; modernize your plant 
with Meisel Automatic Printing Machinery 
—presses built for special needs, as well as 


stock machines. 
This adjustable Rotary Multi-color Perfecting Press can be used to 
— nara i eg of high grade work we _ a Cy = 
r . . TD n is well adapted for printing magazines, Catalogues, time tables, 
WRITE FOR INFORMATION circulars, tdagea blanks, > aed on both sides. Put your 
Series RV—R1051 = problems up to us and let us show you how they can 
e solved economically. 


MEISEL PRESS MANUFACTURING CO. 


944-948 Dorchester Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

















THE THOMPSON 
TYPE, LEAD and RULE 
CASTER 











Is a simple, complete and compact machine for 
casting finished type, spaces and quads in all sizes 
from 5 to 48 point inclusive, and of all faces 
within the range of Linotype, Intertype and its 
own matrices. 


Leads, Slugs and Rule from 2 to 12 point inclusive. 


Embodies features not found in any other machine, 
while having at the same time the essential merits 
of simplicity and strength. 


Produces type in all languages as perfect, durable 
and well finished as that supplied by any type 
foundry. 


THOMPSON TYPE MACHINE CO. 
223 W. ERIE ST., CHICAGO 
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First Intertype Ever Built 
ELEVEN YEARS OLD — STILL UP TO DATE 


Machine No. 1 installed in March 1913 by 
NEW YORK JOURNAL OF COMMERCE 
and loaned through their courtesy for this exhibit 


Installed as a Model A one-magazine Intertype. Con- 
verted in 1917 into a Model C three-magazine Intertype. 
New detail parts have also been added from time to 
time to keep the machine up to date. This 11-year-old 
Intertype stands to-day as modern as any brand-new 
Model C three-magazine Intertype. 


NO STANDARDIZED INTERTYPE 
HAS EVER BECOME OBSOLETE 


The first Intertype ever built, Model A No. 1, was 
exhibited at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, 
during the A. N. P. A. and A. P. Conventions last 
month. The sign reproduced above appeared over 
the machine. § Are you interested in money-saving 
Standardization and Non-obsolescence for your plant? 





Write to our nearest office for details by mail 
or wire collect for an Intertype representative 


INTERTYPE CORPORATION 


General Offices and Eastern Sales Department: 50 Court Street, Brooklyn, New York 
Branch Offices: CHICAGO, Rand-McNally Building MEMPHIS, 77 McCall Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, 569 Howard Street 
Sales Offices: BOSTON, 49 Federal Street LOS ANGELES, 1240 S. Main Street 
Canadian Representatives: Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd., Toronto 
British Branch: Intertype Limited, 15 Britannia St., Kings Cross, London, W. C. 1. 


| 
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‘the AULT & WIBORG Coa. 


CINCINNATI, O. 
INKS FOR ALL THE GRAPHIC ARTS 


sellow No. 881-01 Green No. 1545-82 Purple No. 1545-85 Light Red No, 1545-83 
Dark Blue No. 1545-84 Black No, 1544-21 


Par. 6. 


























EVERY-DAY INKS 


assure uniformity at all times 


The Inks used on this sheet are some 
of our Every-Day Colors, printed 
on a cylinder press, single rolled, 
without slipsheeting, under normal 
pressroom conditions. Note the 
brilliancy and smoothness. 


Order by Color and Number 








Yellow No. 881-01 
Light Red No. 1545-83 
Dark Blue No. 1545-84 
Green No. 1545-82 
Purple No. 1545-85 
Black No. 1544-21 





The AULT & WIBORG CO. 


CINCINNATI 


**Here and Everywhere”’ 











CANTON, CHINA 
TIENTSIN, CHINA 


CORDOBA, ARG. 





TORONTO, CAN. 
MONTREAL, CAN. MENDOZA, ARG, 
WINNIPEG, CAN. RIO DE JANEIRO, BRAZIL HONGKONG 
MONTEVIDEO, URUGUAY MANILA, P. I. 
SHANGHAI, CHINA LONDON, E. C. ENG. 





MINNEAPOLIS 





NEW YORK ST. LOUIS 
BOSTON CLEVELAND ATLANTA 
PHILADELPHIA BUFFALO HOUSTON 
BALTIMORE DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
CHICAGO MILWAUKEE LOS ANGELES 








BUENOS AIRES, ARG. 





ROSARIO, ARG. 
































































Keese Original 


ALL AUTOMATIC 


Seal and Label Press 


Prints in one or two colors—embosses, creases 
and cut outs ready labels all in one operation. 

















Seal Presses Made in Four Sizes 


Capacity approximately 30,000 finished seals 
per die and per day. For instance, ten one- 
inch dies will give capacity about 300,000 
finished seals per day or greater amounts in 
proportion of the number and sizes of dies. 


KEESE AUTOMATIC 
TAG MACHINE 


Makes tags automatically from the roll. 
Prints in one or two colors and puts washer 
and eyelet on all in one operation. 

Large Stock of Machines and Spare Parts 
Manufacturer at present in New York demonstrating 
these machines. 

Hoffmann Type and Engraving Co. 
112-114 E. 13th St., New York City 
Large Stock of ‘‘ KRAUSE” and ‘“‘BREHMER” and other Imported Machinery 

















Go to Goes for 
The Goes Diploma Blanks 


An excellent assortment of blank lithographed 
Diploma designs, appropriate for Public and 
Parochial, Common and High Schools, Colleges 
and Universities; so arranged that they can 
easily and effectively be overprinted from type 
with the required special copy. 


The Goes Printers’ Helps 


also include both Lithographed 
and Steel Engraved Blanks for 


Stock Certificates Bonds 
Interim Certificates Membership Certificates 


also 


The Goes Art Advertising 


Blotters Calendar Pictures 
Calendar Cards Mailing Cards 
and 


The Goes Greeting Cards 
Lithographed Calendar Pads 


A written request for samples and additional 
information will bring a prompt answer. 


Goes Lithographing Company 
45 West 61st Street, Chicago 
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This advertisement, dupli- 
cated nearly 2,500,000 
times, will soon go out in the 
pages of The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post. 

There is business in it for 
you. Send the coupon. 
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Send for this Portfolio 


Tie up with National Advertising 
that will sell your Printing 


Hammermill advertising in The Saturday Evening 
Post helps you sell business printing. Millions of readers 
see this advertising, have seen it over a long period of 
years. Are you tying up with the public acceptance of 
Hammermill Bond that has been created? 


The portfolio illustrat- 
ed will help you sell 
printing to manu- 
facturers, large and 
small. A copy 

is yours for the 
asking. Send 

the coupon. 


Sign the Coupon. 
Tear it off. 


Mail it 
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Chandler & Price 
New Craftsman 
Press 


Chandler & Price 


New Series Presses 


Mabe IN Four Sizes: 
8x12 inches, 10x15 inches, 12x18 inches, 1414x22 inches 
(inside chase measurement) 






12x18 inches 


inside chase 


HE printer himself by the purchase of over 
76,000 presses from this factory has pro- 
claimed the Chandler & Price the standard 
platen printing press. Ninety per cent of the 
printing shops in this country have Chandler 
& Price Presses as their standard equipment. 


+ y’ 
- =) 


Chandler & Price New Craftsman Press 


COMPLETE printing unit with Vibrating Brayer Foun- 
A tain, and four form rollers with double vibrating 
steel rollers, giving a distribution for the heaviest solid 
tint or halftone. The strength of the oversize arms, 
shafts, brackets and gears will handle any stock, no 
matter how great the squeeze required. 
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C. & P. Presses in stock at all Selling Houses 


American Type Founders 
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HANGERS 


An Indispensable Adjunct 
to the Offset Press 


This device is especially designed for 
Seasoning of Paper Stock and insures 
Perfect Color Register. It has practically 
replaced the old-fashioned “‘ Wooden 
This equipment is constantly increasing in use by Rack Method.” It is made of indestruct- 
both large and small Lithographers and Printers ible material and will not rust or stain. 
with installations running from two 
to two hundred strips each. 








Typical installation in operation 


Catalogue and Complete Information on request. 


Southworth Machine 
Company 


PORTLAND, MAINE, U.S.A. Construction—Showing a portion of one Standard 9 foot Strip 
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The 
No. 1016 


A sturdy and 
well braced 
steel frame 

chair having a 

full 14% x 14% 
inch hard- 
wood saddle 

seat. 

From floor to 

seat 16 inches 


and higher. 


The No. 35-B 


A Revolving and 
Adjustable Stool 
with steel frame, hard- 
wood bent back rest 
and 14% inch diameter 
hard-wood seat. 


Made in various adjust- 


able heights. 


The No. 256 


Same as No. 35-B, 
but with a 14% x14¥% 
inch saddle seat. 


Steel parts finished in 
baked olive green 
enamel. 

Wood parts mahogany 
or light golden oak. 


_ ANGLE STEEL STOOL Co. 


PLAINWELL, MICH. 
CHICAGO OFFICE, 9 SOUTH CLINTON STREET 


























SIX ROLLER ROTARY 


OFFSET PRESS 


With Automatic Suction Feeder and 
Automatic Pile Delivery 


is in operation in the leading lithograph- 
ing and printing plants using offset presses 
turning out each day the maximum amount 
of work of the highest grade. 


Every Scott Offset Press 
is built to stand up under the most exact- 
ing requirements of the trade and a careful 
inspection of our presses will convince you 
that it is the strongest offset press built. 


Scott Two Color Offset Press 


is the only machine that assures perfect 
printing and register. Our cylinders are 
all the same diameter and one set of grip- 
pers hold the sheet until both colors are 
printed. We have separate blanket cylin- 
ders, assuring good printing. 


Send for Offset Press Catalogue 


Walter Scott & Co. 


Main Office and Factory: 
Plainfield, New Jersey, U.S.A. 


Chicago Office, 1441 Monadnock Block 
New York, 1457 Broadway 


Cable Address: Codes Used: 
Waltscott, New York (5th Edition) and Our Own 
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Production Records Established in 
Miller-Equipped Shops 

The first and last thought in the printing 
world today is production. That Miller 
Feeder-Equipped Presses are producing up 
to their rated capacity, and in many in- 
stances in excess, is confirmed by statements 
from users. 

The following letters are typical examples 
of many bearing on this subject, resulting 
from a canvass of Miller Feeder users re- 
cently conducted by the Miller Saw-Trim- 
mer Company: 

“We are mailing herewith samples of jobs 
printed on Miller Craftsman Unit at speeds 
averaging 2,400 or more impressions per 
hour.”—Stobb’s Press, Worcester, Mass. 
(Signed) W. J. O’Connor. 

“Our 10 x 15 Miller Feeder-Equipped 
Presses are averaging from 2,200 to 2,500 
an hour, depending of course upon the stock. 
Our 8 x 12 is averaging 2,500 an hour.”— 
(Signed) Edward Jacobi, 4th and Green 
streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 

“We are pleased to inform you that we 
are getting 2,500 impressions per hour on 
our 10 x 15 Miller and 2,200 on the 12 x 
18 Miller Feeder-Equipped Craftsman.”— 
Cardboard Novelty Co., 1222 Race street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. (Signed) G. R. Exley. 

“We submit herewith two samples of jobs 
which we happen to be running this morn- 
ing. Both of these are being run at the rate 
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of 2,500 impressions per hour.”—Library 
Bureau, 131 Flatbush avenue. Ext., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. (Signed) H. D. Leach. 

“Tt may interest you to know that the 
attached two-color letterhead job of 50,000 
for the American Red Cross, was run on 
our Miller Craftsman Unit at an average 
speed of 2,400 impressions per hour, with a 
spoilage of but 18 sheets.”"—The Pencraft 
Press, 634 Gresham place, N. W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. (Signed) F.S Foster. 

“Your 10 x 15 Miller Feeder is a won- 
der. We have been able to turn out an 
average of 2,520 impressions per hour for 
the past six months, which included many 
two-color close-register jobs. It has been a 
great acquisition to our plant.”—McKesson 
& Robbins, Inc., 91 Fulton street, New 
York, N. Y. (Signed) R. B. Blauvelt. 

“The Craftsman Unit in our plant is ac- 
tually operated at the guaranteed speed of 
2,400 impressions hourly. On process color- 
work we average up to 2,000 hourly, this 
work, of course, being more exacting than 
the ordinary commercial requirements.”— 
The John C. Winston Company, 1010 Arch 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. (Signed) R. 
Winston. 

“The enclosed samples were run on the 
Miller Craftsman Unit, according to their 
production records attached.” (Average of 
jobs submitted, 2,450 impressions per hour.) 
— Paschal-Hall-Heileman, 7233 Madison 
street, Forest Park, Ill. (Signed) H. R. 
Heileman, Superintendent. 































A Battery of Three Miller Feeder- 
Equipped C. & P. Platen Presses. 
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Three Millers ‘Pay Their Way” in 
Four Months 


fs 
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Live matters of interest pertaining to the Miller Saw-Trimmer Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., manufacturers of the well known Miller Automatic Feeders, Miller 
Ideal and Craftsman Units, Miller High-Speed Presses, Miller Saw-Trimmers and Miller Lanor-Saving Accessories. Descriptive matter sent on request. 
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The Miller Saw-Trimmer Company is 
issuing some very effective advertising, 
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based on comparative composite cost and 
production records established in hundreds 
of hand-fed and Miller Feeder-Equipped 
shops. 

This advertising features a battery of 
three Miller Feeder-Equipped Presses, an 
8 x 12.10 x 15 and 12 x 18, showing clearly 
and comprehensively how the gain in pay- 
roll savings and increased production over 
hand feeding will pay for the Miller in- 
stallation in four months’ time. The figures 
are as follows: 


ee Ce ae $ 624.00 
Increased production........... 1,664.00 
Total saving and profit....... 2,288.00 
Investment (6% interest added). 2,193.00 
GE WR osc EshS eas keaunks $ ~~ 95.00 


These figures are actual composite cost 
and production averages, with the selling 
price of the increased production estimated 
at $1.00 per thousand impressions, with 
productive time of only 50 per cent. Many 
of the records reveal Miller productive time 
as high as 85 per cent with extra impressions 
sold up to and exceeding $2.00 per thousand, 
which would approximate double the in- 
creased production profit item. 

Based on the conservative averages given, 
the three machines will pay for themselves 
in four months, with a small margin of gain 
over and above the purchase price, includ- 
ing 6 per cent interest. Computed on a 
yearly basis they will, after the investment 
has been absorbed, continue to earn for 
their owner $6,864.00 extra profits each year 
so long as they are kept busy 50 per cent of 
the time. The almost certain increase of 
productive time will show a corresponding 
increase in profits. 

Printers interested in learning first hand 
how these results are not only possible but 
practically assured, can obtain complete de- 
tails upon request to the Miller Company. 


Bernard Elliott of Miller Company 
Returns East 

Mr. Bernard Elliott, representing the 
management of the Miller Saw-Trimmer 
Company, has returned East after six 
months devoted to a complete sales survey 
of the Pacific Coast territory. 

Mr. Elliott, during his sojourn in the 
West, in co-operation with Mr. Wm. M. 
Kemp, Pacific Coast Branch Manager, and 
representatives Borthwick and Hastings, 
succeeded in establishing a new high sales 
record of Miller equipment in this section 

Mr. Elliott, after a few days spent in 
conference with executives at the home 
office in Pittsburgh, resumed his activities 
in a similar line of work in the central West, 
co-operating with Mr. J. E. Erskine in the 
St. Louis territory ; Messrs. T. E. Morrison, 
E. C. Babbidge, Oscar Brostrom and C. C. 
Means in the Chicago, Illinois and Iowa 


territories, and Mr. N. H. Nelson, in Min- 
—Advertisement. 
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nesota, the Dakotas, Wisconsin, Montana 
and the Upper Peninsula of Michigan. 

Mr. Elliott’s permanent address while en- 
gaged in this special mission for the Miller 
Company will be the Chicago Branch Of- 
fice, 524 South Clark street. 


Hour Costs on Miller “High-Speed” Press 


Users and prospective users of the Miller 
“High-Speed” Press will be interested in the 
following report on Miller “High-Speed” 
hour costs submitted by Mr. Peter Siebel, 
President of the Siebel Company, 32-34 
West Twentieth street, New York: 

“Gentlemen: We are enclosing statistics 
on the Miller “High-Speed” Press covering 
one year, which defy contradiction: 

48 Hours 

Pressman, per week 
Interest on investment 
Depreciation 
Rollers and oil 
Rent, power and light 
Electrical repairs, belting, etc 

ISA iiss Gis oa acerca coats Caos $77.00 
Average cost per hour 


“These figures are based on an average 
48-hour week, with the ‘High-Speed’ pro- 
ductive on an average of 75 per cent of the 
time, which establishes a factory cost of 
$2.14 per hour. 

“Our average production is 3,500 impres- 
sions per hour on all grades of stock and 
all kinds of work in one, two and four col- 
ors, not a little of which is four-color 
processwork and some counter-die emboss- 
ing work on 20 x 26 cover stocks. 

“We charge $2.00 per thousand impres- 
sions, same as we receive for one thousand 
units on our other job presses. On a basis 
of 75 per cent productive time, the press 
produces $152.00 per week against a cost of 
$77.00 per week. For the year, $7,904.00 
against a cost of $4,004.00. 

“Tt will therefore be seen that the ‘High- 
Speed’ paid for itself in one year, paid a 
dividend of 6 per cent, a factory profit 
plus an overhead and office profit, plus ser- 
vice in the shape of quick delivery to the 
customer, which, after all, is the foundation 
and nucleus of all well-governed business 
organizations. 

“It is with this actual knowledge of our 
‘High-Speed’ costs that we found pleasure 
in ordering another Miller ‘High-Speed’ 
Press within one year of the time we in- 
stalled our first machine. 

“Very truly yours, 
“SIEBEL COMPANY, 
“(Signed) Peter Siebel.” 


General Sales Manager Babbage 
Visits Dixieland 

Mr. John D. Babbage, General Sales 
Manager of the Miller Saw-Trimmer Com- 
pany, has recently returned from a month’s 
visit to Dallas, Atlanta and Louisville, 
where, in company with Messrs. Baker, 
Spencer and Pond, he assisted in closing a 
nice volume of Miller business. 

At Atlanta and Louisville, where Miller 
“Show-Me Shows” were conducted, John’s 
characteristic energy and sales enthusiasm 
were particularly contagious, resulting in 
Messrs. Spencer and Pond writing up a 
goodly number of orders. 


Myers Succeeds Young at New York 

Mr. E. G. Myers, who for the past few 
weeks has been representing the Miller Saw- 
Trimmer Company in the South Atlantic 
States, has been transferred to New York 
City, where under the direction of Manager 
Dan J. Casey he will call upon the trade 
formerly served by J. M. Young. 
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The Miller “High-Speed” Automatic 
Cylinder Press 


Following are ten important reasons, 
briefly expressed, why the Miller “High- 
Speed” Press is rapidly coming into favor 
as the printers’ choice when considering the 
purchase of a press in the small high-speed 
automatic cylinder class: 

Guaranteed speed of 2,000 to 4,000 im- 
pressions per hour, the fastest flat-bed press 
built, not only as applies to actual running 
speed, but also in average number of clear, 
sharp, perfectly registered impressions per 
hour, including make-ready time. 

Possesses a rigid, unyielding impression. 
Prints the heaviest forms with ease, re- 
sponding to the most delicate overlays and 
underlays. Not one ounce of weight where 
weight is essential has been sacrificed for 
speed. Bed movement is the smoothest, 
with less vibration, as well as the most dura- 
ble, ever applied to a printing press. 

A perfect register machine, assured by 
direct gearing throughout the printing 
stroke. Four-color processwork registers 
perfectly at speeds ranging from 2,000 to 
4,000 impressions per hour. 

Unsurpassed ink distribution, adequate 
to all requirements of the heaviest forms. 
Adjustments are simple and_ accessible. 
Form rollers clear maximum size form in 
both directions. Automatic cut-off, when 
impression is tripped, insures uniform color 
throughout the run. Fountain accessibility 
with convenient adjustments give positive 
and absolute color control. 

Automatic Pile Feeder of the well known 
“Miller Suction Type.” Accommodates 26 
inches of stock at one loading. Positive air 
control of sheets, with automatic right or 
left side register, and automatic trip and 
brake action. Handles all weights and 
grades of stock, ranging from onionskin to 
cardboard, in sheet size from 4 x 7 inches 
to 1234 x 20 inches. 

Extension Pile Delivery is part of the 
standard equipment. This accommodates a 
pile 30 inches high, which automatically 
lowers as the neatly jogged sheets pile up. 
No adjusting required other than setting 
stock guides. 

Equipped with the Miller “4-in-1” Vari- 
able Speed Drive, which includes in one 
mechanism starter, shock absorber, brake 
and loose pulley, all controlled from the 
operating side of the press. With this con- 
trol it is possible to maintain predetermined 
set speed throughout the run. 


The Miller 
‘High-Speed’? Press. 


Provided with every convenience, facili- 
tating make-ready and continuous, unin- 
terrupted production. All adjustments in- 
volved in make-ready may be classed as 
standard practice, familiar to every press- 
man. 

Designed with a studied view to simplic- 
ity and accessibility. Unobstructed access 
to form, cylinder, rollers, feeder mechan- 
ism and delivery, contributes to speedy 
make-ready, speedy handling and speedy 
production. Simplicity combined with in- 
built strength and ruggedness characterize 
every detail of construction entering into 
the design of the Miller “High-Speed” 
Press. 

Sponsored by an organization that has 
earned an enduring place in the hearts of 
printers the world over, merited through 
fair dealing and constructive service plus 
an indomitable persistency in building un- 
surpassed quality into everything it pro- 
duces. By the same token, printers are 
accepting the Miller “High-Speed” Press 
as representative of the best in its class. 

There are other important reasons perti- 
nent to production and profits that the 
Miller Saw-Trimmer Company will be glad 
to explain in detail upon request. 


Miller ‘High-Speed’ Press Produces 
Little Wear on Plates 


Mr. W. L. Spencer, the hustling Miller 
Atlanta Branch Manager, submits samples 
of a job, sheet 81% x 14, one hundred thou- 
sand of which were run on the “High- 
Speed” Press during the Miller “Show-Me 
Show” recently conducted at the Atlanta 
Branch Office. This sheet, taken from the 
last lift of the run, shows not the slightest 
wear on form. To all appearances the plates 
would easily withstand 500.000 additional 
impressions. The absolute unity of motion 
between the bed and cylinder of the “High- 
Speed” Press is one of its strongest points 
of superiority. 


Grady Mason Assumes Duties as 
Miller Salesman 


The many friends of former Demonstra- 
tor Grady Mason of the Dallas Branch of 
the Miller Saw-Trimmer Company will be 
pleased to learn of his recent promotion to 
full-fledged salesman under Branch Man- 
ager Baker. Mr. Mason’s permanent ad- 
dress will be the Dallas Branch, 509 South 
Akard street.—Advertisement. 
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> Garamond Italic 


A SERIES OF 
TYPE DESIGNS AFTER THE 
BEAUTIFUL XVIt? CENTURY MODELS 
OF CLAUDE GARAMOND 
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Matrices cut and type caSt by the 
American Type Founders Company 


IN THIRTEEN SIZES 
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CLELAND BORDERS AND CLELAND COMBINATION ORNAMENTS BRASS RULE FRAME CORNERS 
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A brief commentary on its origin survival 


pC L7Oq HARACTERISTIC of the elegance of form and refinement of taste inher- 
Ege OOH ent in all of the arts of the French Renaissance, this beautiful type design 


\ g has survived through nearly fourcenturies and appears destined to enjoy 
FC ik as wide popularity today as it did in that finest period of French printing, 




















N when the roman letter definitely superseded all other forms. Though 
ex. © 886) Claude Garamond, the creator of this and of other roman and Greek 
2OZ7IONSDS™ fonts, was easily the most distinguished type designer and cutter of his 
time, the biographical data bearing on him remain singularly meagre. Even the date of his 
birth is unknown, and the few records of his accomplishments which have come to light are 
frequently confusing and sometimes contradictory. It is now generally accepted (upon some- 
what slender evidence, it must be admitted) that he was a pupil of the famous and versatile 
Geofroy Tory, who as designer, engraver, printer and orthographist contributed so largely 
to the renovation of the art of bookmaking. 

It was the practice of the early printers to cut and cast the types which they used in their 
own establishments, but the rapid growth of the industry in the XVIth century, particularly 
in France, offered the opportunity, which Garamond, himself a printer,was probably the first 
to seize, to establish type founding as an independent enterprise. Under the patronage of 
Francis the First he designed and cut a number of roman, italicand Greek types which were 
either sold to or imitated by many printers, not only in France, but in England, Italy, Ger- 
many and Holland. He must have acquired a considerable reputation, for it was the custom 
of printers and type founders for several following generations to name a particular size of 
type“‘Garamond.” It might be supposed that he reaped a more substantial reward than this 
from his talent and industry, but we are told that he died in 1561 “in poverty”: a fact not 
easily accounted for, except upon the hypothesis that he experienced the same difficulty in 
protecting his designs as do the originators of type faces today. 

The greater part of Garamond’s punches, matrices and other equipment were purchased, 
after his death, by the first Guillaume Le Bé, the founder of a family of four successive gener- 
ations of type founders, and himself reputed to have been an apprentice to Garamond. The 
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the most famous of French type founders of the XVIIIth century. How many roman and 
italic types Garamond made is not known, and none seems to be clearly authenticated, save 
those cut in 1540 and known as “‘caractéres de |’ Université” which have furnished the model 
for the present series. The punches and matrices of this design in four sizes,as well as of three 
sizes of Greek types, are known to have been a part of the initial equipment of the Imprim- 
erie Royale when it was established at Paris by Richelieu in 1640. They still exist, though, it 
is admitted, in somewhat altered form, in the Imprimerie Nationale. 

The reasons for the revival of Garamond’s design today, and for the great interest which 
it has aroused among those who have made a study of the fineraspeéts of printing, are better 
sought in the merits of the design itself than in its association with the past. Whilst it may 
be classed as “‘old style” in the true meaning of that term, it is, in fact, so much older in style 
than the types commonly so called at the present time, and so little resembles them, that 
such a classification might be misleading. It falls more easily into the category of revivals of 
classical faces. Its clarity, its spirited design and lack of mechanical monotony, and its free- 
dom from eccentricities and archaisms, offer so many advantages for so great avariety of uses 
as to insure its survival through a future no less brilliant than its past. 

The American Type Founders Company gave much time and thought and all of the ex- 
ceptional resources of its plant and organization to the development of this series of types, 
in an endeavor to perfect it in every conceivable detail before it was finally placed upon the 
market. The first drawings from specimens in the collection of its Typographic Library were 
made by the designing department under the direction of Mr. Morris Benton in 1917. The 
roman matrices in twelve sizes were cut and trial fonts cast as early as 1919. In 1920 the italic 
was cut and cast, and in 1922 the unusually fine 16 point size in roman and italic was added 
to give greater range and usefulness to the series. In 1922 Mr.T. M. Cleland was commis- 
sioned to design special “‘swash” characters for the italics, such as were common to italic types 
of the period, but were not to be found in the available specimens of Garamond’s italic fonts. 
The same artist undertook the design of a large series of typographic borders and other 
ornaments which would accord with the style and spirit of these letters. In 1920 The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art of New York printed the books and other literature in com- 
memoration of its fiftieth anniversary in Garamond. The first complete showing of the 
series was made in the general Specimen Book and Catalogue of 1923. 
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ON THIS PAGE ARE SHOWN THE SIZES OF EACH OF THE 

THREE DIFFERENT FACES NOW AVAILABLE IN THE 

GARAMOND SERIES - MATRICES CUT AND TYPE CAST BY 
-AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY: 











Garamond 
6 Point 30A 60a 
Marine Photographs Awarded Exposition Plaque 


8 Point 26A 58a 
University Establishes Journalism Course 


10 Point 2A 53a 
Diplomatic Administrator Endorsed 


12 Point 2A 47a 


Foreign Sculptor Designs Medal 


14 Point 22A 42a 


Brokerage House Expanding 


16 Point 17A 34a 


Realty Company Selected 


Knightly Adventurers 


24 Point 9A 19a 


Hospitable Sailor 


30 Point 8A l4a 


New Building 


86 Point 7A i2a 


Melancholy 


48 Point 6A 10a 


Holidays 


60 Point 5A 7a 


Exploit 


72 Point 4A 6a 


Scaled 


Garamond Bold 
6 Point 283A a 


Production Manager Reorganized Factory 


8 Point 26A 50a 
Radio Engineer Designed Receiver 


10 Point 2A 47a 
Financial Advisors Banqueting 


12 Point 22A 44a 
New Ideas Advanced Sales 
14 Point 2A 40a 


Bright Medical Students 


18 Point WBA 26a 


Spanish Enterprise 


Destroyed Idyl 


80 Point 8A léa 


Legal Status 


Enjoyable 


48 Point 5A 9a 


Relight 


60 Point 5A Ta 


Squad 


72 Point 4A 6a 


Birth 


6A lla 


Garamond Italic 
6 Point 382A 68 


DEXTEROUS PERFORMER AGAIN PRAISED 
Hardware Manufacturer Returns Home from Journey 


8 Point 30A 60a 
EUROPEAN CHAMPIONSHIP GAMES 
Sportsmen Enthusiastic Over Climbing Contest 


10 Point 27A 54a 
FINANCIERS TENTH MEETING 
Judicious Investments Are Remunerative 


12 Point 24A 48a 


NEIGHBORING LOCALITIES 
Philanthropist Appointed Secretary 


14 Point 22A 44a 


UNQUESTIONED ACTION 
Magnificent Performance Given 


16 Point 17A 34a 


HISTORIC ROMANCES 
Regulated Freight Shipment 


18 Point 146A 28a 


BRUSQUE METHOD 
Spanish Military Officer 


24 Point 10A 19a 


EXOTIC IDIOM 
Dispatch Squadron 


Unfair Dealing 
Metaphysical 


48 Point 6A 10a 


Household 


SMALL Caps for Garamond from 6 to 18 Point are put up separately and furnished only when specially ordered 


Garamond Terminal Letters 


Pemnprse ABCDEGLMNPRTIYS 


Fonted separately and furnished in sizes 
from 6 to 72 Point inclusive 


Garamond Italic Swash Characters 


These characters are fonted separately and 
furnished only when specially ordered 


MORO” rede” 


Garamond Italic Terminal Letters 


The ao > Mo n> ts 


Fonted separately and furnished in sizes 
from 6 to 48 Point inclusive 
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ERLOCKING BORDER NO.1 AND 24 POINTINTE 
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The Printing Business 
stands guard at the gates of the 
Palace of Speech 
Printers can do more than 
college professors 
and perhaps as much as 
grade teachers in the 
schools to keep the 
wells of purest English 
from defilement 
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Libraries—The Pantheons of Printing 


BY JULIAN B. ARNOLD 


224 HE watershed of modern knowl- 

“il edge was the invention of print- 

@ ing. Drifting clouds of thought 

Gy precipitate their content upon 

o% the hills of time, and a myriad 

Mj streamlets issue therefrom in 

@ swift currents of history and 

} adventure, in broken music of 

‘| evolving language, in rainbowed 

cascades of aspiration, in silvery 

ripples of light laughter, in pools of pondering depths, 

to mingle at last their waters in chains of mighty lakes, 

which we who dwell by their shores call Libraries. It 

could hardly be that Caxton and his compeers realized 

the bigness of the thing they wrought. Possibly, like 

Abou Ben Adhem, they might have evinced little sur- 

prise at being told their names were not in the list of 

“those who loved their God,” but much astounded on 

the second coming of the angel to find that as “ those 

who loved their fellow men” their names did lead 
the list. 

With curious fitness those two phrases define the 
pre-printing and post-printing eras; for in the days of 
the scribes the preponderance of thought was focused on 
disputations concerning the gods, while in the days sub- 
sequent to the introduction of the printing press the 
scope of literature widened to the service of mankind. 
The great books of the ancients, Hesiod and Homer, the 
Mahabharata of India, the epic of Gilgamesh of Baby- 
lon, the Book of the Dead of Egypt, the Old Testament 
of the Jews; these are the records and rhapsodies of 
those who look for their names in the lists of those who 
love their gods. The Christian literature of the first 
thirteen centuries may not be excluded from this cate- 
gory; and the ancient writings which broke away from 
this narrow path are few indeed; most of them long 
since submerged in the muddy slough of medieval com- 
mentaries. But with the advent of printing man found 
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the kingdom of heaven within himself and sought, each 
in his own way, to light the feet of those who climb. 
Whereby we are heirs to every type of recorded thought, 
serious or wayward, ugly or beauteous, complex or 
clear, earnest or frivolous, permanent in help or ephem- 
eral as the prism-winged sunfly which dies in a day, all 
of which have contributed to the building up of those 
huge collections of books, which we, from their Latin 
name, call Libraries. 

Such an event, therefore, as the recent gift by 
J. Pierpont Morgan to the public of his great library, 
enshrined in the superb building which is to be its 
endowed home for a hundred years, is probably of more 
enduring consequence to the progress of mankind than 
is the battle of the Marne. Its monetary value, esti- 
mated at eight and a half million dollars, is unimpor- 
tant, its accessories of architecture and objects of art 
are but the illuminations of its text, the patient labor 
of its gathering and the acquisition of the wealth which 
made that gathering possible are merely pathways to its 
portals. Its significance lies deeper, for within this 
latest of the noble literary cathedrals of the world will 
worship henceforth countless thousands of those who 
serve and therefore love their fellow men. The gift is 
all the more notable since it is strangely rare in our days 
for a notable collection of books made by an individual 
to survive the death of its collector. The famous 
libraries of the Occident, such as those of the British 
Museum, and colleges like Balliol, Harvard and Yale, 
owe their start to the focused effort of wise philan- 
thropists, but they are the exceptions. The custom 
finds scant observance nowadays when executors and 
heirs generally hasten the breaking up of a library as 
soon as the hand which accumulated its manifold items 
grows cold. Happier was the lot of the libraries, 
founded centuries ago by men of taste and learning, 
whose wealth or opportunities enabled them to crystal- 
lize their forces for the general good, viewing them as 
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talents to be used and not buried, and fortune smiles 
again upon our generation in the opening to the public 
of the unique library of Mr. Morgan. 

Book collecting in a vague and general way is as 
old as writing. In its public phase it was begun when 
the Ptolemies passed a law that no book might come 
into or go out of Egypt without leaving a copy of itself 
in the famous Alexandrian library. Alas, tradition tells 
us that when Omar, the Arab conqueror of northern 
Africa, was asked what should be done with this ines- 
timably precious collection of ancient books he replied: 
“ Burn them, for if they agree with the Koran they are 
superfluous, and if they disagree then the world has no 
place for them.” Likewise in our own days each na- 
tional library receives a copy of every book printed in 
its land and to its confined space rush torrents of litera- 
ture of all kinds, some muddy and turbulent as the 
hearts they well from, some crystalline and clear as the 
souls that aspire to serve. But the deliberate formation 
of libraries for public use, rather than for private owner- 
ship, may be said to have commenced in England at 
the time of the antiquarian reaction produced by the 
book-massacres of Henry VIII., when the monasteries 
were dissolved and their volumes scattered. It was to 
rescue the valuable classics thus cast adrift that men 
like Robert Cotton obtained authorization to amend 
the wrong done to literature; and to these pioneers we 
owe the salvage of the dispersed and endangered books 
and manuscripts which now form the famous Cotton 
library. Careless housing of these recovered books re- 
sulted in the loss of many of them by fire in 1731, but 
the greater portion escaped this second ordeal of their 
adventurous careers. Then in the fullness of time it 
was realized that the Sloane collection of fifty thousand 
rare volumes and what remained of the Cotton library 
were of such value to posterity that some enlightened 
men deliberated upon their safe and proper keeping, 
and out of their deliberations evolved the founding of 
the British Museum. This happened in 1753, and on 
its formal opening in 1757 those advising George II. 
were so impressed by its destinies that almost imme- 
diately it was further enriched by the gift of the old 
royal library which had been formed by the kings and 
queens of England since the dawn of printing. 

Nearly all the notable book buyers of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, when the prices of even the 
rarest books were still moderate, made their collections 
with the intention of devoting them to some public pur- 
pose, and in their lifetimes or at their deaths their lit- 
erary treasures found a resting place in some Pantheon 
of the Printing Press. Thus a humble collection of 
manuscripts, printed books and chained Bibles at Ox- 
ford discovered its benefactor in Sir Thomas Bodley, 
who built the library which immortalizes his name, lift- 
ing its stately dome amid the towers and cupolas of the 
Alma Mater of the English language. And not content 
with bestowing upon it his own life’s work, he per- 
suaded others to do the same, so that Land and Selden 
and many another shepherd of books have added their 
libraries to his. Indeed up to 1760 the drift of collect- 
ing was almost wholly towards public ownership, and to 
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their generous instinct we owe the fact that the bases 
of the great libraries were, for the most part, general in 
their character. But by the end of the seventeenth 
century book collecting for private ownership was in 
full swing all over Europe, and much of its apparatus 
had come into existence. One of the results was the 
specializing collector. For, as a library grows, the 
books and editions which have been the tools of one 
generation pass out of use; and it becomes largely a 
depository or storehouse of a stock much of which is 
dead. From out of this seemingly dead stock, preserved 
at haphazard, critics gradually pick out books which 
still have life and the finders share in the honor be- 
stowed anew upon their authors. Occasionally the idea 
of private and public ownership of a library is dove- 
tailed, since frequently a collector will gather books for 
the express purpose of illustrating some type of print- 
ing, or specimens of early printing papers, or styles of 
binding; always intending that his hobby shall attain 
permanence by public ownership. Thus by many 
forms and methods we owe to the zeal of collectors the 
discovery and preservation of many valuable books 
which else had perished, and surely those who achieve 
these results deserve fellowship with Abou Ben Adhem. 
Such has been the story of most of the famous pub- 
lic libraries of the western world. They are the Great 
Lakes to which the streams of learning run, and upon 
the waves of which all who will may sail, like Jason, 
in quest of power and vision. The majority of private 
libraries are, however, of the Dead Sea and Salt Lake 
variety, adding little to the general good and drying to a 
salty memory. Too often the crowd of bookless men 
vainly imagine themselves as heirs to some notable 
library only to find that on the death of its maker it 
proves a mirage, melting into nothingness, and leaving, 
as its wraith, an auctioneer’s catalogue. A good in- 
stance of this mania of making such an abortive library 
is provided by the life of Richard Heber, the brother 
of that Bishop Heber who vented the unbishoplike 
phrase “ only man is vile.” This worthy accumulated 
books on such a colossal scale, yet so scattered, that it 
took five years to list such of them as could be located, 
while the remainder slowly disappeared. His library 
was as ponderous and disintegrating as the Culebra cut. 
At first he devoted his ample means to the purchase of 
curious and rare works of the dramatists, but when the 
battle of Waterloo opened Europe to his voracious 
appetite for books he sent his agents into all the war- 
racked lands to buy up libraries, with the result that 
they brought under his control such quantities of ma- 
terial in every country that its transportation became 
impossible. So to lodge his books he bought houses 
wheresoever he or his agents might be. He possessed 
many such libraries and as age crept upon him he added 
to them with feverish energy. When he died in 1833 
his house in London was jammed from top to bottom 
with books; every chair and table was loaded with 
them, the passages and stairs were burdened and choked 
with printed matter. Other houses belonging to him in 
Oxford, Paris, Antwerp, Brussels and Ghent contained 
similar mountains of books. Where else his books 
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were stored no man knows or cares. Yet curiosity was 
naturally excited to know what provision this collector 
had made for the harvests of his life, and when his will 
was discovered under a pile of discarded pamphlets, it 
was learned that he had not even mentioned his amaz- 
ing hoard of books. To him their acquisition had been 
his only incentive to collecting. 

If we compare such forfeited opportunities with, for 
example, the founding of the libraries of Harvard and 
Yale, how great is the contrast. The former, the oldest 
of American educational institutions, was at first called 
the “schoale in Cambridge,” but on John Harvard’s 
bequeathing to it some three hundred books the sem- 
inary was named “ Harvard College.” In like manner 
Yale did not gain its name until the completion of the 
first building in 1718, when old Elisha Yale, who had 
amassed wealth in Madras where he had served the 
East Indian Government as Governor, presented to it 
his books. Verily seeds fall on stony places and on 
good ground. 

Libraries have every variety of parentage. There 
is a mound on the island of Elephantine, just below 
the ruthless dam across the first cataracts of the Nile, 
which if not a library is, at least, an orphanage of books. 
It is composed of fragments of stone and pottery, many 
of which served as scribbling paper for the scribes of 
Pharaoh. The writer of this article gathered, years 
ago, some of these wastrels, and uses a heavy specimen 
to restrain his manuscripts from obeying a pardonable 
instinct to fly to other literary orphanages. There was 
a sand heap on the Tigris wherefrom were excavated 
many hundreds of cuneiform-inscribed books of the 
Assyrian kings, quite a respectable library. There was 
a man in Babylon who collected all sorts of curios in a 
big vase, including many literary effusions on tiles and 
bricks. He sealed and buried his precious vase, but 
today it forms the nucleus of the Chaldean library of 
the British Museum. 

Oh, the days of King’s Treasuries are passed and 
the days of the People’s Treasuries, the Public Libra- 
ries, have come. Nor might the wealth of any king in 
times of yore increase as rapidly as does the bulk of a 
modern library. Their growth is as amazing as that 
which was experienced by Alice in Wonderland when 
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she partook of the magic cake. As an illustrative in- 
stance may I be permitted a recollection connected 
with Thomas Hughes, the famous author of “Tom 
Brown’s School Days”? He was visiting Marlborough 
College, England, in the early seventies, where his son 
and I were boys; having been invited to breakfast at 
the ancient hostelry, “The Castle and Ball Inn,” we 
spent the rest of the day with him, wandering in the 
glades of Savernake Forest and amid the monoliths of 
Stonehenge. In return for much that we could relate 
to him about Robin Hood and the Druids, and furred 
and feathered things less wild than they, he informed 
us that Chicago had recently been destroyed by fire and 
that he intended to aid in establishing its public library; 
that to this end he had obtained the good will of Queen 
Victoria and gifts of books from many notable men, 
including my father, and that a ship was taking these 
books over to the stricken city. I doubt if I then 
clearly knew whether Chicago was situated in the Gobi 
desert or on the sea of Azov, but the mental picture of 
a shipload of books, some of them from my own home, 
going across the sea to a smoldering city impressed 
itself upon my imagination. That consignment of 
books was, I understand, the acorn from which sprang 
the oak which stands on Michigan avenue, the Chicago 
Public Library, and today the building holds over a 
million volumes. 

Great beyond the greatness of the unknown gods 
is a modern library, the Pantheon of Printing, and all 
connected with that art are contributors to its service 
and potentialities. When book-learning was rare and 
gentlefolk made it their boast that they could not write 
their own names, scholarship granted certain immuni- 
ties known as the “ benefit of clergy” to protect the 
priesthood, and the “ neck verse ” of a criminal, which 
meant that if he could repeat a line or two of Latin that 
skill should suffice to save him from hanging. Alas, 
that the introduction of printing should have been the 
indirect cause of hanging many a good fellow, for it 
swept away the “neck verse” long before the fierce 
laws of medievalism were amended. But gradually the 
light of knowledge brought days of gentler manners; 
and thinkers made books, and books made thinkers, 
and Libraries grew apace. 


No possession can surpass or even equal a good 
library to the lover of books. Here are treasured up 
for his daily use and deleétation riches which increase 
by being consumed, and pleasures which never cloy. 


JOHN ALFRED LANGFORD 
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Zan TRANGE as it may at first seem 
“Sil the fact remains that just be- 
f§ cause a business man has more 
§} money at the end of a day or 
be week or month or year than he 
ay had at the beginning it does not 
G follow that he is really making 
money in his business. Many 
business men believe that if their 
balance shows they are worth 
more than when they started they are going ahead and 
prospering. This faulty reasoning is partly responsible 
for many of the failures in the business world today. 
Business houses and business men fail because they do 
not know that they are not making money. To all 
appearances they are going along fairly well, but fre- 
quently appearances are deceiving. There are many 
points to consider besides just the bare fact of having 
more money, and unless close attention is paid to these 
many things one is likely to make the mistake made by 
numbers of others, working year after year without 
really getting any farther ahead. 

In the first place every business means an invest- 
ment of either money or credit. One simply can not 
go into business without one of the two, and money 
and credit command a premium in the business world. 
Savings banks pay three or four per cent, and there are 
other forms of excellent investments, such as real estate 
and so on, that pay much more than this rate of inter- 
est. Actual money can always command at least four 
per cent interest with absolute safety. 

Credit is also in a similar position. Many business 
men have a good enough credit standing to be able to 
borrow on their own name paper without any collateral. 
In other words, their word is worth money at their 
bank. This means that without any apparent security 
they can get money which does not belong to them, 
and this gives them actual money, which in turn brings 
returns in the form of interest. So it naturally follows 
that every business man has invested in his business 
either money or credit, the two being very similar. 

Many business men, however, entirely overlook this 
invested capital proposition and never charge against 
the business any interest return. Take an example: 
Suppose a business man has $3,000 invested in a busi- 
ness, part of which is invested in fixtures and equip- 
ment with which to carry on the business. At four per 
cent in a savings bank that $3,000 would bring him in 
$120 with absolute safety. Not only would he have 
absolute safety but the money so invested could be 
obtained quickly if necessary, which is something to 
consider. So a business man with, say, $3,000 invested 
in his business should charge an interest return against 
the business equal to the interest rate prevailing in his 
locality. That is point number one to remember in 
figuring out whether you are really making money. 
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But the investment in a business is not the only 
investment a business man has to face. He has equip- 
ment which must be replaced sooner or later. The 
equipment may be of one sort or another, but it repre- 
sents an investment, either of actual cash or credit. 
Equipment will not last indefinitely. It has a fairly 
well fixed length of life, and when that span has been 
reached new equipment must be provided. New equip- 
ment costs money, and unless the business man sets 
aside a certain fixed sum as a depreciation fund he will 
find that when the time comes for him to make replace- 
ments he will not have the money with which to do it. 
The failure to set aside a depreciation fund has been 
the rock upon which many business houses have been 
wrecked. In some lines of business the original equip- 
ment will last for many years, and so it is possible to 
appear to be making a fair profit during all of these 
years, when in reality one is only breaking even, pos- 
sibly not doing that well. Provision must be made for 
replacement if one wishes to succeed. That is point 
number two to remember in figuring out the problem. 

Then there is the business man himself to remem- 
ber. He is an investment just as much as is anything 
else in the business. If he were not in business for 
himself he could be working for some one else, getting 
a regular salary, either much or little, depending upon 
his education, skill and ability. It naturally follows 
then that he is entitled to wages, regardless of whether 
he is working for himself or for some one else. If some 
one else were employed in his place that person would 
have to be paid, so why isn’t he worth just as much as 
a substitute, when the substitute would never be as 
efficient? Far too many business men feel that because 
they are in business for themselves they are not entitled 
to a salary. But when the situation is squarely faced 
there is seen only one solution. The owner of a busi- 
ness is just as much entitled to a salary for his services 
if he is engaged in the business as if he were working 
for some one else. As the owner of his business he is 
entitled to a salary equal to what he could command 
in the open market for the same kind of work. That is 
point number three to remember. 

Business men who own the building in which they 
conduct their business often make the fatal mistake of 
thinking that they do not have to include a charge for 
rent. He should pay himself the same rent he would 
get if he rented the store or building to some one else, 
and unless he does this and makes a net profit besides 
he is not really making money. 

But when these three points have been covered, 
return on invested capital, fund for replacement of 
equipment, and salary, the entire ground has not been 
covered. All that has been done up to this point is to 
provide what would be obtained in working for some 
one else. If he were working for some one else the 
money invested could be put in savings banks or other 
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forms of sound investment, where it would bring an 
interest return. Equipment would not then be needed, 
so the money that should be set aside as a depreciation 
fund could also be invested otherwise to return interest. 
Naturally, in working for some one else he would draw 
a salary. So unless these three things have been pro- 
vided for, an interest charge on invested capital, a 
replacement fund for equipment, and a salary, a man 
has not given himself a square deal as far as getting 
full return from his money and labor is concerned. 
After these three things have been provided for 
there is still one other item, the only one which many 
business men consider, net profits. Every business man 
is in business to make money, and making money means 
making net profits. Gross profits do not mean a great 
deal, because from them must be deducted so many 
items that frequently they dwindle down to almost 
nothing. In order, therefore, to really make money in 
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business charges must be sufficiently high so that the 
three items we have mentioned are taken care of, and 
in addition a net profit provided that is sufficiently 
large to compensate a person for being in business. Of 
course, every business man knows that he has a certain 
overhead, a certain cost of doing business, which must 
be met. That is understood. The purpose of this 
article is to point out some of the little leaks in business 
that so often rob a business man of his profits. 

Remember, then, that there are three items to be 
provided for in addition to net profits. If all of them 
have been taken care of and there is a net profit after 
deducting overhead and running expenses, then it can 
truly be said that the owner is making money. Other- 
wise, he is making himself think he is making a profit, 
when in reality he is likely losing money every day. 
He had better find out just where he stands and get 
right without delay if he is wrong. 


How Environment Affects Typography 


BY R. GILBERT GARDNER 


AK HE relation environment bears 

“<i{_ to type may logically be likened 

# to the effect of environment on 

¥ persons. No matter how strong 

-4 or weak a person may be, in most 

Ny cases environment will affect his 

YG character either beneficially or 

} detrimentally. Amid certain sur- 

roundings the most clean-cut 

character will blur, and in others 

strength. It is much the same 

with type faces. They may be strong or not so strong, 
emphatic or indifferent, dominating or unassuming, but 
each of these features will be changed by environment. 
Therefore, it follows that types should be selected not 
for themselves alone, but with an eye toward such 
accompanying factors as illustrations, borders, panels, 
trade-marks, white spaces, etc. These factors in turn 
should be judged for proximity to the type, their over- 
shadowing or strengthening tendencies, competitive in- 
fluences, and their connected relation with one another. 

A certain type face may be particularly strong and 
attractive set in adequate white space, yet entirely lose 
its potency when placed near a competing feature, itself 
a component of the advertisement. Again, attention 
may be directed to, and concentrated on, a headline or 
other wording, by the way accompanying units are 
arranged; or attention may be drawn away from the 
headline by factors that oppose but do not codperate 
with it. Sometimes character may be given by putting 
the headline or text matter over a lined background, 
and again the reverse is true. 

Every piece of composition is a law unto itself. 
Outside of a few unchanging fundamentals, no estab- 
lished rules can be followed to make typography pro- 
duce a certain desired effect. Such an effect can always 
be obtained, but unless the individual parts of the 


piece, and space, are always the same, variation occurs, 
with consequent increasing or lessening of efficiency. 

To illustrate how environment affects advertising 
display, the most important part of printing composi- 
tion, a few simple examples have been culled from 
magazines and trade papers, and are here shown. Not 
in any case is the entire advertisement reproduced, 
for as this analysis concerns itself with certain elements 
rather than with the advertisement as a whole, the 
complete setup is unnecessary. 

Note the specimen, “An Open Letter to Salesmen ” 
(Fig. 1). Here the headline is dominant. No compet- 
ing feature robs it of its individuality. The text matter, 





AN OPEN LETTER 
TO SALESMEN 


The Blanchard Company has a 
“limited number of open territories 
for immediate assignment, as well 
as’ for the 1924 season, and in- 
vites applications from exper- 
ienced and successful salesmen in 
this line. 
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in Caslon type, does not compete with the headline, be- 
cause it contrasts so effectively with it. Where there is 
contrast between headline and body matter, and right 
spacing, the possibility of lessening the dominance of 
the headline is greatly reduced. The plain rule border 
of this example frames without detracting, and the way 
it is brought into the body matter suggests a panel, but 
avoids the isolated appearance a completely paneled 
headline is likely to produce. As it is, it confines atten- 
tion to the headline, then releases attention for a read- 
ing of what follows. Simple as simple can be, and 
therein lies its excellence. The environment of this 
headline codperates with it. 
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Not so in the next example, however (Fig. 2). The 
caption, “ The Valley of Silent Men,” has been robbed 
of two-thirds of its prominence and legibility by the 
barred panel over which it appears. It loses its clean- 
cut individuality, consequently much of its selling 
power, because the background submerges it. One 
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presumably is a plated name, there enter two well de- 
fined pitfalls of typography. The first is that of ornate- 
ness, as obtaining in the unduly ornamented top and 
bottom lines paneling the type. This ornamentation 
steals what strength and appeal the type face has. The 
second adverse factor is that of excessive harmony. 

This has been carried so far 
ry as to rob the entire device, 

type and all, of distinctiveness. 
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reason why the background submerges it is that there 
is not sufficient contrast between it and the back- 
ground. The color is the same, and the black lines run 
vertically, the same as the print does, affording the eye 
not even the minor relief of divergence. Had the lines 
been placed on a slant they would have mitigated at 
least the deadly sameness of environment, which now 
actually blurs and impedes the vision. The environ- 
ment kills this headline. It strongly opposes rather 
than aids the delivery of the message. 

In “ The Knack of Selling” (Fig. 3) codperation 
as between type display and a subordinate element is 
impressively exemplified. Observe that the border 
focuses the eye on the type used for a caption. From 





/- 
“The Knack 
of Selling” 


yy 's isa handy, three-volume 
of books on the market 
which covers the subject of suc- 

cessful selling in its entirety. 


Fis. 3. 


two directions it leads the vision to this point. Then 
note that having accomplished its object, the border 
releases attention and withdraws from notice. This 
arrangement leaves the typography of the message in 
undisputed possession. Nothing obtrudes to oppose it. 
Yet it would have been extremely easy to have spoiled 
this desirable effect by continuing the diagonal border 
line unbroken through the words, “ The Knack of Sell- 
ing.” Just this little difference would have greatly 
weakened the legibility of the type and would have 
resulted in a measure of typographical complication, as 
in the specimen just taken up. In such little details 
are headlines made or unmade by environment. 

Here is another phase of environment. In the dis- 
play for Hays Superseam Gloves (Fig. 4), though this 











Business is sensitive. It goes where it is invited and 
stays where it is well treated.— Homer J. Buckley 


Hl I 
lt | ment is all right within limits 
and in its place, but too much 
of it is destructive. The charm of most type faces 
lies in their character, and when something of a 
harmonizing nature is too closely associated with them, 
a certain amount of charm is lost. Some examples 
of the compositor’s skill are symphonies of harmony, 
but the types used, because of too much harmony and 
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First Quality Leather-plus 
Manufacturing Excellence 


Hays Superseom loves 
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too little contrast, have become anemic. Desirable 
as harmony in typography may be, it is obvious that 
it can be overworked. Here the principle is illustrated 
in a small way. 

Aside from what these examples establish — and 
the analysis might be carried much farther — there is 
still another factor which for our purpose may be 
classed as environment, and which plays a big part in 
type composition— the paper. Some types require 
paper of a certain texture and finish to bring out their 
strength to best advantage. If they are not printed on 
the paper for which they are adapted, considerable of 
their individuality is lost or changed. Because of the 
spreading of ink on soft paper the delicate, slim parts 
of certain type faces are likely to broaden and lose 
their beauty, while other types gain strength by being 
printed on soft stock. 

These are facts which the printer must know and 
take into consideration, particularly when setting up 
advertisements. An understanding of how environ- 
ment affects typography is best acquired by earnestly 
experimenting with layouts and at the same time care- 
fully studying how to make all the different factors in 
the setup work in codperative unity. 
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A Neglected Field for the Printer 


BY CHARLES H. COCHRANE 


san ANY printers might have found 

“Sl the year 1923 more profitable 

§ had they recognized all the 

™ Opportunities that lay around 

c% them, but the trouble with most 

x} Of us is that our hindsight is so 

much better than our foresight. 

One great field in our cities for 

direct advertising is wholly neg- 

lected by printers, and their 

presses stand idle though a quantity of undeveloped 

business is at hand, only waiting to be dug up, like the 

unsuspected lode of copper which was uncovered by a 

kicking mule and resulted in the discovery of one of 
the world’s greatest copper mines. 

While newspapers teem with advertising, and in 
1923 scored the highest peak of lineage, those printers 
who live on what we have come to term direct advertis- 
ing have failed to see very large opportunities lying 
right at their doors. Let me illustrate: I live in a ward 
in Chicago, four miles beyond the loop, having about 
seven thousand families and over ten thousand listed 
voters. I could count them, for I have the printed lists 
and a little map, furnished free by the city for the 
benefit of that deserving class, the politicians. Any 
voter can get these copies free, if he insists on his 
rights. In this territory there are four to five hundred 
stores and probably as many more minor businesses, 
which have no convenient established means of send- 
ing direct advertising to their neighbors. A live printer 
could supply this want and get business from them in 
several different ways: 

1.— He could show his list of voters of the locality, 
and solicit the printing of cards, folders, circulars, etc., 
to be mailed in whatever streets and blocks the cus- 
tomer desired for his trade, thus insuring their reaching 
the people more certainly than if delivered by boy. 

2.— He could issue a little three-column, four-page 
advertising sheet, the Blank Ward News, say once a 
month to start, and later once a week, filling most of it 
with local advertising, affording the local merchants 
the same opportunity to reach their trade that the large 
merchants have through the great city newspapers. 

3.— He could copy the city’s map of the ward, 
place it in the center of a large sheet, and solicit adver- 
tisements to be printed around it. Such advertising 
should command a good price, for surely half the people 
in a ward would keep a copy of their local map which 
was presented to them. 

4.— He could make a booklet, “ Directory of the 
Blank Ward,” including the list of voters and a map, 
as well as all the advertising he could work up, and sell 
the copies from the news-stands for 5 or 10 cents each. 

A bright man with the advertising instinct could 
think out a dozen other ways of enabling business men 
of any locality to advertise to the people around them. 


The small merchant, catering to a local trade in a big 
city, can not use the great dailies; his field is mostly 
within three or four blocks of his door. Nobody can 
convince me that he is radically different from the mer- 
chants of the small towns who advertise in their local 
papers. He simply has not been offered the advertis- 
ing medium going to his potential customers. With 
good soliciting, half the local stores of any residential 
section would use a small paper circulating regularly 
among the persons whose trade they want. Such adver- 
tising would not be confined to the stores. There are 
insurance agents, milliners, churches, salesmen, and a 
variety of others who would want to make use of the 
space in such a sheet. Even the large advertisers in a 
city would use it at times, for instance, when they in- 
tended sending a canvasser through a limited territory, 
or wished to hire some one living in a locality. Then 
there are the politicians, anxious for votes, and willing 
to pay for space that may help them carry a ward. 
This advertising would bring a considerable income. 

The amazing thing is that the residence sections of 
large cities are almost universally neglected by the 
local printer, whose work is mainly handling small 
stationery printing, fliers, window cards, etc. There 
are a few local sheets published in obscure suburbs of 
large cities, but they are not generally known. There 
was a time when the advertising value of a telephone 
book was unrecognized. We had no Red Book, or no 
colored supplemental pages of classified advertising to 
go with our telephone books. About twenty-five years 
ago I suggested this to at least a dozen New York print- 
ers and publishers, but not one of them took up the 
idea. It remained for the house of Donnelley to see 
its possibilities, and go in and get the advertising, 
which has become the center of their tremendous busi- 
ness. Other clever printers will see what there is in 
this idea of affording advertising opportunity to the 
localities within a big city. Perhaps before many years 
we shall observe some large printery, in each sizable 
city, that has built up on developing ward newspapers; 
for if one concern printed twenty or fifty such papers, 
the cost would be much smaller than if undertaken 
singly by small print shops. 

In 1923, according to the Editor and Publisher, the 
daily newspapers of the United States gained six per 
cent in lineage of advertising, and the Sunday news- 
papers nine per cent, this in the face of the fact that 
the average advertising rate was being raised about ten 
per cent during the period. Direct advertising would 
have gone ahead quite as much had the printers cen- 
tered their thought on developing more advertising in 
the localities where they live. The newspapers pay 
their advertising men high salaries, and they get better 
thinkers and better workers than printers seem able 
to send out for new business. The newspaper adver- 
tising men have time to study their problems, and so 
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work more effectively. The solicitor for direct adver- 
tising and printing is always hampered by a mass of 
detail as to costs and competition, and this prevents 
his viewing the larger aspects of the situation and see- 
ing the possibilities that lie around him. The average 
proprietor of a printing office is his own advertising ex- 
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pert, and his head is so filled with estimating costs, and 
with such questions as what papers are best, whether 
such a job is best printed “ four on,” whether Blank will 
pay his statement this week, how he is going to meet 
that note on the first, and so on, that he is unable to 
look for fresh avenues of trade. 


A Country Printer Who Built a Million 


Dollar Business 


BY MAXWELL DROKE 


7a T was just an ordinary little print 

“Sil shop, tucked away in a small 

< country town, but in nine years 

Gi its business has grown to the 

-% point where it boasts the largest 

NM} plant of its kind in the world, 

G with an annual sales volume of 

} approximately a million dollars. 

And it all came about because a 

printer had the vision and plain 

common sense to recognize Opportunity in the form of 

a “dinkey little job of printing” that chanced to find 

its way into the plant. That printer was Ford Wallick, 

the man who today is president of the great American 

Stationery Company, of Peru, Indiana. But let’s have 

him tell the story in his own way. Gentle Reader, 
shake hands with Mr. Wallick: 

“ My little printing plant was up against it for fair. 
For a long time it had been a toss-up as to whether the 
sheriff or I would carry the keys to the place, with most 
of the town folks laying heavy odds on the sheriff to 
win. We were right down to the point where something 
had to be done mighty quick to keep the plant from 
going to the graveyard. Well, it was along about this 
time that a woman in town stopped at the office one 
afternoon to leave an order for some personal sta- 
tionery. It was a little order, just a few hundred 
letterheads, with envelopes to match, and didn’t amount 
to a row of pins. But just the same it set me thinking, 
and as things turned out it proved to be just about the 
most important order that ever went through the shop. 

“ For a long time I had realized that the salvation 
of my shop lay in standardizing on some one product, 
turning it out in big volume at a low unit cost. Now, 
I had a definite idea. Why not print personal station- 
ery, lots of it, and offer it at a price so low that people 
all over the country would buy from me by mail? ” 

The result was that a package of two hundred letter 
sheets was made up with envelopes to match, printed in 
a standard size and style of type, to sell by mail for $1. 
The plan did not meet with instantaneous success. 
Wallick sent out a few simple letters telling what he 
had to sell, and mentioning the price. In those days 
he didn’t have sufficient funds to buy more than a few 
hundred postage stamps at a time. Straggling orders 
began to come in. More letters were sent out. More 
orders came in. Slowly, steadily, year by year, the 


business grew until today the American Stationery 
Company boasts a modern half-million dollar plant, 
with 30,000 feet of floor space, and a capacity of 10,000 
orders a day. Wallick estimates that the company has 
sold a total of more than five million one-dollar pack- 
ages of stationery. His dollar box of stationery has 
found its way into every State, and into virtually every 
town of any size in the United States, and in every 
country on the face of the globe, with the exception of 
Abyssinia and the island of Borneo. 

The company uses at least a solid carload of bulk 
paper each week to fill its orders. Long ago shipments 
became so heavy that the Government established a 
branch postoffice right in the plant, and all mail trains 
stop there for consignments. A bit remarkable, isn’t it, 
when you consider that nine years ago, this man had 
scarcely enough money to buy a thousand postage 
stamps at one time? Now around Christmas time he 
uses perhaps a thousand dollars’ worth of postage 
in a single day, to mail out his package stationery! 

Carefully protected in steel cases is an asset which 
Mr. Wallick declares is worth more than the entire 
plant and equipment, a mailing list of approximately 
a half-million satisfied customers. Once each year, a 
short time before the holidays, this entire list is circu- 
larized. In addition to this, thousands of letters are 
being sent out each week to prospective purchasers. 
These lists are furnished by customers who are so de- 
lighted with their purchases that they gladly send in 
the names of friends. 

So thoroughly is Ford Wallick’s organization sys- 
tematized to produce one standard product that, 
although he has one of the largest printing plants in the 
State, he will not upset his schedule to print the various 
forms used in his own business, but actually goes out 
into the open market and buys this printed matter at 
regular prices. 

With the exception of a few department heads, 
Ford Wallick’s million-dollar-a-year business is con- 
ducted entirely by women. He declares they are neater 
and more painstaking than men. Not only do women 
perform the clerical work, but they also operate the 
typesetting machines, and even the presses. Each 
woman is trained to perform one definite task. The 
entire plant is operated on a piece-work basis and the 
women workers are well paid and happy. The Ameri- 
can Stationery Company has no labor problem. 


























The possibilities that lie in the use of color for increasing the attractiveness and 
the effectiveness of a catalogue, booklet or folder are clearly demonstrated in 
this illustration, which formed a part of the first issue of The Acorn, the house- 
organ started in January, 1924, by The Du Bois Press, Rochester, New York. 
Printed from four-color process plates which are part of a large number of 
horticultural subjects owned by The Du Bois Press, through whose courtesy 
they are used here. Presswork by The Henry O. Shepard Company, Chicago. 
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BY EDWARD N. TEALL 


Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and will be promptly answered in this department. 


Here are a few sentences shamelessly lifted from a letter 
carefully marked “ not for publication”: ‘ Now to be serious: 
| am one of your most devoted disciples. Many times I’ve 
wanted to be near you and slap you on the back and say, 
‘Bully for you!’ You have made a fine stand for simplified 
I nglish speech, not ‘ English as she is spoke,’ but as it should 
be spoken and written. This kind of English doesn’t need 
emendation, explanation or rules to guide one in its under- 
sanding. It explains itself. It is simple enough to force its 
way into the minds of the most unlearned and at the same time 
is a challenge to the most scholarly. 

“Language can serve us in only one way, it is a purveyor 
o! thought. It should not be loaded down with rules of inter- 
pretation. Let the few, simple rules of grammar govern in 
the building of sentences, and no other rules are necessary. 
Surely with a vocabulary such as ours, capable of expressing 
every shade of thought, this will be an easy task. 

“Keep the good work going. You have made a splendid 
start. Perhaps you will live to see the English speech purified 
and cleansed of the inequalities that now embarrass it, and we 
shall all have come into a more intimate knowledge of its 
beauty and comeliness.”’ 

Leaving perfection, in English speech and other things, 
for the better life to come, it is pleasant to have the rough way 
through this world of doubt and error brightened by such 
friendly words. They belong to the department, not merely 
to its conductor, and are therefore shared with the Proofroom 
family. 


Our old friends A and B are at it again. It’s a tough prop- 
osition, refereeing for them; the referee makes one enemy 
every time he gives a decision. The question: ‘A contends 
that ‘St. Joseph’s,’ as in ‘St. Joseph’s Church,’ is incorrect 
with the possessive, as the church does not belong to St. Joseph. 
B contends that it takes the possessive because the church was 
dedicated to St. Joseph. Your advice will be appreciated.” 

The alternative would be to say “ the St. Joseph Church,” 
as you would speak of ‘‘ New Jersey country.” It is not a very 
satisfying alternative! The possessive form is grammatically 
reasonable, and certainly there is sense as well as reverence 
in saying that the church dedicated to the saint “ belongs ” to 
him at least as truly as though he were alive on earth and held 
the deed. B certainly wins this time. 


The foreman of a Kansas City composing room sends a 
business firm’s folder with this sentence marked: “It must 
be ‘done to a turn.’” He says: “We have had quite an 
argument with our customer as to the correctness of placing 
the period. We contend it should be outside the quotation 
mark.” The printer wants our opinion, “so that we can show 
it to him,” the customer. 

By the logic of grammar, the period should be outside, 
because the quotation is interior. But as a matter of typog- 
raphy, the period so placed looks awkward. Therefore many 
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Replies can not be made by mail. 


persons of good judgment make it a rule to let looks decide, 
and snuggle the period inside instead of having it trail. The 
present age is one of petty-mindedness (if we may speak 
frankly without giving offense), and more and more writers 
and printers are following the rule of logic like slaves instead 
of giving the larger consideration right of way. 

The conductor of this department favors placing the 
stronger marks, semicolon, colon, “screamer” and query, 
according to logic — outside the close-quotes; the lesser ones, 
comma and period, inside. But — speaking again with pos- 
sibly dangerous frankness — he could never make it so much a 
matter of grammatical conscience as to argue it heatedly with 
a customer on the customer’s own job. He would go to the 
mat with Mr. Customer on a point of craftsmanship; but not 
on one of style in punctuation — unless the customer called for 
rank inconsistencies in a single job. 


From a shop in Manson, Iowa: ‘“ Which is the correct 
usage in each of the following examples? He is one of those 
persons who talk (or talks) too much; They live one and one- 
half miles (or mile) from town; The committee has (or have) 
planned a splendid entertainment; I saw President (or presi- 
dent) Coolidge.” 

In each instance the first form is correct, the one in paren- 
theses is wrong, or at least not so good as the other. 


From the Flitcraft shop, Oak Park, Illinois: ‘ Will you 
please tell us what change in meaning is brought about by 
substituting ‘providing’ for ‘provided’ in this sentence: 
‘ Showing cash dividends that will be paid provided the current 
scale remains unchanged ’? ” 

“ Providing ” is active, ‘‘ provided ” is passive. The whole 
weight of good usage is on the side of the passive participle. 
The idea is, “letting it be provided that,” or “if it be pro- 
vided that.” 


A highbrow humorist has proposed a Memorial Day for 
proofreaders. His plea filled nearly a column of the precious 
space on the editorial page of the Boston Transcript. He says: 


We have always revered the proofreader and never miss an 
opportunity to praise her and him, but this subject was brought 
especially to our notice by an article of over a column in the 
Springfield Union consisting of extracts from the Syracuse Herald 
and the New York Times. It need not surprise you when we say 
that these extracts are solid masses of praise for the proofreader. 

There is but one passage, and that in the Syracuse newspaper, 
which has the faintest ring of less than praise, where it is said, 
“ There is no authenticated case on record where any proofreader 
admitted that he was to blame for an error in the daily press.” 

We are sure that this is not ironical and we are glad, for if there 
be one thing that we abominate it is Socrates his dialectic. Irony 
is very undemocratic and, as we have said, we abominate it. 

In the meantime, we make bold to point to something which 
even the Syracuse Herald and the New York Times omitted, 
though their praise is high. We call attention to the great moral 
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courage of these remarkable people in reading the unmitigated tons 
that they do and yet retaining a happy, cheery outlook upon life. 
Think of chewing over this column and then being able to emit 
the lightsome quip and jest at the evening meal! That, indeed, is 
going some and yet it is done daily by her or him whose rewards, 
as the Syracuse organ very beautifully puts it, “are not of this 
world.” Of course, they are not —no good work is ever rewarded 
in this world and the proofreaders’ is very good indeed. 

The Syracuse writer showed but little knowledge of the world 
when he said this, although we concede his good intentions in refer. 
ring by implication to another world. The contributor makes the 
mistakes and the proofreader corrects them, so why on earth should 
he or she expect any reward? We say this very deferentially, very 
timidly, because we would not force our comfort or consolation on 
proofreaders — they are a proud race, holding themselves aloof and 
guarding jealously the secrets of the comma and the capital letter. 


The Transcript writer makes a playful suggestion that 
holds the seeds of sense. He proposes an enlargement of the 
proofreader’s activities: “There ought to be Consulting 
Proofreaders to whom writers could go with their problems.” 
He is thinking of hard-driven newspaper editorial writers, seek- 
ing subjects. What a relief if they could “call up a tube to 
the proofreader and ask for a subject ”! 

The whimsical suggestion could easily be expanded in ear- 
nest: A Consulting Proofreader, conferring with authors on 
matters of grammar, punctuation and printing style, and going 
over the copy before it went to the compositor, would con- 
tribute substantially to the improvement of “form” in the 
meant-to-be more lasting part of our printing-press product. 


Elbert Bede, of the Cottage Grove (Ore.) Sentinel, writes: 
“ What are your arguments for or against, or for and against, 
the use of the apostrophe in such expressions as ‘ year’s ser- 
vice, ‘two months’ visit,’ ‘for goodness’ sake,’ ‘Stark 
Brothers’ Store’; and which would you use, ‘ladies’ hose ’ 
or ‘ lady’s hose’? ” 

Here’s where a toe gets stubbed! ‘“ Two months’ visit” 
does not look good to us. Such phrases are terms of measure- 
ment, rather than true possessives. We should say “a two 
months visit,” as we would say “a two foot rule.” Perhaps 
it is the difference between the singular and plural that causes 
some distressing consciousness of an appearance of inconsis- 
tency. “For goodness’ sake” is a true possessive. ‘“‘ Stark 
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Brothers’ Store” is the only grammatically justified form. 
We use socks, not hose —and are, to be perfectly frank, just 
a little ashamed of ourselves for being soft enough to support 
them with garters (unshapely shanks help this trade), and to 
have the foot-gloves darned, instead of tying up the toe when 
it loses its integrity. The dealer certainly wants plural sales, 
and the plural possessive would bring trade and grammar 
together, harmoniously. a 


Repeating our declaration that it is with no pleasure but 
only from a stern and rockbound sense of duty that we draw 
attention to misprints in recent books, we present herewith a 
new batch of examples. First, “‘ Fombombo,” by T. S. Strib- 
ling (Century): “At least” for “at last”; “you can 
scarcely blame a young man of spirit from playing the game ”’; 
“trouble surprise” for “troubled surprise”; “ Father Ber- 
nicio ” for “ Father Benicio”; ‘“ ‘ These,’ decried Gumersindo, 
‘ were a 

“Of Clear Intent,” by Henry C. Rowland (Harpers): 
“Just as mo man who has never been afraid cannot tell 
whether or not he is a coward”; “different to”; “it was 
as if some stranger had walked into their midst and began to 
harangue them”; “he sent for the young man, and on seeing 
him felt that he were looking in a mirror”; “I can’t seem 
to help from .”; “convivilialist ”; ‘‘ Czchechian ”; 
“ peace ” for “ piece” (a dramatic composition). 

“The Sun Field,’ by Heywood Broun (Putnam): “An 
old plainsman in Argentine,” for “Argentina ” or “ the Argen- 
tine”; “ writing poetry was one of the things that was a little 
queer”; “mostly the road was straight, but once it looked 
suddenly, like a fast ball” (“ looked” for “ hooked”). 

“The Thing at Their Heels,” by Harrington Hext (Mac- 
millan): ‘“ Beyong ” for “ beyond,” “ mintes ” for “ minutes,” 
“ Kinscresset ” for “ Kingscresset,” “the description of his 
guest confirmed in every particular with that glimpse,” “ the 
description tallied with that of the publican,” where the mean- 
ing is “ that given by the publican.” 

“ Pretty small potatoes,” does some one say? Yes; but 
if writers and publishers are thus careless in putting up our 
contemporary literature, is not the presence of worse blem- 
ishes suspectable? And ought not a $2 novel to be printed 
more cleanly than is the custom of the day? 





The Mystery of Words 


BY EDWARD N. TEALL 


\>O author of a new book on the English lan- 

“_ “St guage knocks at our door in vain. All are 

(> welcome, for with so vital a subject few 

s authors can be dull — and those who are dull 

3} serve a good end in confirming our belief 

} that dullness is an author’s fault, not that 

{ of the language in which he presents his 

= ideas or reveals his lack of them. The latest 

applicant for admittance is Ralcy Husted Bell, with ‘“ The 

Mystery of Words” (Hinds, Hayden and Eldredge); and 

whatever else he may be, Dr. Bell is certainly not dull. In his 

hands, the language he studies is an instrument of considerable 
effectiveness. 

The “mystery” of words, the publishers of this book 
inform us, is nothing more than “ the phenomena of language, 
mysterious because so little understood.” Dr. Bell is philo- 
sophical, and delves into the origins of speech, using science, 
art, physiology and psychology to make clear what language 
is, how we use it, and how we can improve ourselves by acquir- 
ing a better understanding of its nature and more power in 
its manipulation. 


























Without speech, what would the human race be today? 
In what way should we be better off than the “dumb beasts ”? 
Speech is not an unmixed blessing, because it is available to 
the wicked as much as to the virtuous, and is not always put 
to good uses. Warmakers as well as peacemakers use it. It 
can be employed as effectively for conspiracies of murder, theft 
and arson as for the preaching of a gospel of altruism. 

If facetious exaggeration may be indulged in, on a plea 
of justification from underlying truth, we shall say that some- 
times at a social gathering and even in legislative halls the 
general participation in the power of speech seems more of a 
curse than a blessing. It is a power used by the despot in his 
cruel activities, and by the apostle of freedom in rallying men 
to storm the strongholds of tyranny. It carries messages of 
cheer, and spreads the facts of gloom. It can proclaim “ Unto 
you a Child is born,” or carry a Kaiser’s declaration of war. 
It is knit up with every act, every relation of our lives. It 
moreover is life. 

And yet, the first thing the philosopher has to tell us is. 
“The faculty of speech seems to be inexplicable”! It is more 
nearly related to the soul than to the body. As man is greater 
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than the brute beasts, in his possession of the power of speech, 
so is there Something greater than man in the Power that 
endows him with that power. The doctrines of creation and 
evolution, of fundamentalism and modernism, are far beyond 
the range of this present writing; and it would be idiotic to 
make an examination of Dr. Bell’s book the occasion for a 
venture into those truly mysterious realms of speculation. 

But this much may be said without challenge to upholders 
of any of these doctrines: that the existence in man’s brain 
if a seat for the “generic ability” of wordmaking, and the 
possession of the faculty of speech by all normal human 
beings, with no other creature sharing the power of oral com- 
iunication, mark us as the beneficiaries of special privilege 
and place us all under moral obligation to cultivate the precious 
vower with whatever we have, individually and collectively, 
of that other great gift, the power of self-direction. 

Thus, in a way, we are compelled to the somewhat para- 
coxical conclusion that the first half of Dr. Bell’s book, treat- 
ing of the mystery of words, is less to be esteemed than the 
second half, which deals with their meaning, because the 
attempt is foredoomed to end in a default. It is a noble default. 
What is it that Browning says, “ Our reach should exceed our 
grasp”? Therein is justification for philosophical examination 
of the origins of speech. 

“Through Vague Epochs ”’ is the title of one of Dr. Bell’s 
chapters. Vague they must always be.  Pithecanthropus 
(* Pithecanthropis ” in the book) may have had undeveloped 
speech areas in his brain, as studies of the Java skull are said 
to show, and the Piltdown Man may have done better than his 
lower jaw indicates—we can never know with anything 
approaching certainty. Miocene mysteries and Pliocene puz- 
zles are not to be read with much assurance by the men of 
today. And most of us are too barbarian, or perhaps too essen- 
tially refined, to “ lose any sleep” over them. 

Therefore Dr. Bell’s speculative review of the progress 
“from gesture to grimace, from facial expression to guttural, 
lingual and labial sound,” comes not quite so near home to 
us as his recapitulation of scientists’ studies of the physiology 
of speech in the human beings of this advanced day and gen- 
eration. And the whole section on Mystery is bound to be, 
for most users of language, inferior, in respect of interest and 
practical usefulness, to the section on Meaning. But there 
is more benefit to be gained from reading the two combined 
than from either alone. 

In a chapter on slang, Dr. Bell offers some of his best 
writing. “ Slang,” he says, “is the voice of the god that dwells 
in the people.” It may be “ the rude artizan that carves ugli- 
ness into beauty,” or “ the drunken workman that defaces his 
work.” Again: “ The mother talking to her babe speaks the 
argot of angels. The murderer hisses to his pal the slang of 
hell.” A keen though decidedly debatable suggestion is this: 
“The writer of today who would be read tomorrow should 
write in slang.” Quotation from this chapter means delecta- 
tion: ‘‘ Hatred has its hiss. Iniquities have their howl. The 
quivering multitude has its voice — for the poor can not be 
deprived of their sole protest. The hiss, the howl, the voice 
—all coalesce into speech —this speech is slang. , 
Slang is rich in figures of speech. Metaphor hangs over it as 
an iridescent cloud. To study slang is to uncover the 
heart of men from the debris of the past.” Dr. Bell is not a 
grammarian, he is a poet! 

Perhaps it will not be’ too gruesomely anticlimactic if, 
after enjoying the poetry, we turn to the grammar. Readers 
of this journal manifest an amazingly vivid and lasting inter- 
est in questions of grammar. It is amazing because it is so 
desirable; the printing business stands guard at the gates of 
the Palace of Speech. Printers can do more than college pro- 
fessors, and perhaps as much as grade teachers in the public 
schools, to keep the wells of purest English from defilement. 
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Dr. Bell is fond of the hyphen. Almost uniformly he 
employs it when two nouns are to be used as one noun, yet 
the captious critic can bracket, from his pages, “ family 
names,” “ word-meanings,” “ viewpoint.” He writes “ to-day ” 
and “ to-morrow,” but would he write “ yester-day ”? Why 
“middle ground,” “slipshod” and “ goodnatured,” but 
“‘ whole-hearted ”’? 

‘ Slang-words ” is apparently regarded as a hitching up of 
two nouns; but is it really anything but a clear case of a 
noun and an adjective? And why “the governing center of 
the right-hand ”? 

Dr. Bell indulges so frequently in what seems to us a con- 
fusion in number between subject and predicate that we must 
suppose it is a deliberate practice, not a careless one. Exam- 
ples: “A multitude of other facts indicate that—” ‘“ What 
a network of laws enmesh our poor little vocabularies.” ‘“‘ Mor- 
phology, with its diverse categories, have been —” “ Nothing 
wields greater power than does his struggles with lan- 
guage.” The expression “the great number of complexities 
that condition words and their relations ” is a genuine example 
of the occasional instance where the main stream of meaning 
flows through the second noun. 

And while we are being joyously (but not maliciously!) 
meticulous, let us pick at this: “ Nothing else in language is 
more strange—” “Else” is excess baggage. So, too, are 
some of the commas in these quotations: ‘“ Efforts are made 
to express a little more clearly than language permits, those 
ideas which the mind seeks to utter.” “If such traits were 
not widely in the hearts of human beings, Eugene V. Debs, 
would be a lonely bird over an abyss.” ‘‘ Phrase-clipping with- 
out abridgement of meaning, is a common phenomenon.” 

“The powers of reflection increase until at some period 
after middle age when the zenith is reached.” Either “at” 
or “‘ when ” is superfluous. 

The roving, restless eye finds other invitations to halt and 
settle momentarily. In two sentences the typesetter seems to 
have misread a colon for a “ screamer”: ‘“ We have all known 
great artists! consummate colorists .” and “ To repeat! 
the structure of man’s brain ts 

There is a strong echo of a Woodrow Wilson idiosyncrasy 
in this construction: ‘“ Linguistics is interesting to scholars not 
only, but it should be attractive to .” and “In France, 
careful consideration is given to the teaching of a correct use 
of words not only but to the development of taste and style.” 
Sometimes this use of “not only” is not only a painful dis- 
location but also an offense against the grammatical law of 
coordination. 

To no other audience would we have played up these little 
specific criticisms of the book’s grammar. From this audience 
we could not with equanimity withhold them. Our readers 
know they are made in the fairest spirit, and with readiness 
to acknowledge errors of our own, if they can be pointed out. 
They interest us simply because, far though we may be from 
perfection, yet perfection is our ideal goal. 

Nor do we care to dismiss the book on a falling inflection. 
Let us rather come to an end with a quotation characteristic 
of Dr. Bell’s best style: “If anything in this world has a 
spirit it is a word; if anything has a mission it is a word; if 
anything has power for good or evil it is a word. Some words 
are the voice of frenzy, the cry of pain, the moans of the dying; 
some are the challenge of the strong who dare, others the plea 
of the weak who fear; some are the clarion of victory, and 
others are the echo of defeat; some are liars and some are 
the soul of truth; some are sneaks and others are as candid 
as the eye of courage; some are all laughter and others all 
gloom; some are smiles and some are tears; and all are what 
we are ourselves — modified by the tones they wear, as we are 
by our raiment.” Words are as precious or as worthless as we 
choose to make them. 
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Origin and Development of the Lanston Monotype 
Composing Machine’ 


BY HENRY LEWIS BULLEN 


F all successful composing machines, the 
monotype is mechanically the most original, 
ingenious and interesting; yet, notwith- 
standing its world-wide use, very little of 
its history has been printed, and little is 
known of Tolbert Lanston, the man who 
invented it. This is also true of J. Maury 
Dove, the president of the Lanston Mono- 








type Machine Company, the first title of which was the 
Lanston Type Machine Company, who did for the monotype 
machine what the indefatigable Clephane did for the linotype 
—nursed it from impracticability to success. Nor has suffi- 
cient honor been accorded to the late William Sellers Ban- 


To.pert LANSTON. 


croft, a master of mechanical principles 
and operations, who applied his genius 
to make practicable the ideas of Lan- 
ston. Toa large extent Bancroft created 
the machine as it exists today. 

Lanston and Dove were also fortu- 
nate in securing, in the earlier stages of 
the invention, the assistance of Harold 
Malcolm Duncan, now managing direc- 
tor of the Lanston Monotype Corpora- 
tion, of England, who had a more 
intimate knowledge of type-composing 
machines and typography than either of 
them, and thus was of invaluable assis- 
tance in creating the monotype system 
of type composition. There is not, I 
believe, in any printing trade periodical 
any history or portrait of these men, 
which fact, if it is a fact, adds to the 
pleasure of the compiler of this essay, 
who is indebted to the courteous assis- 
tance of Duncan for the illustrations of 
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the machines, the technical details and most of the history. 
All sentences within quotation marks were written by him. 

The name of Linn Boyd Benton must also be associated 
with the success of the monotype machine. His invention 
of the punch-cutting machine, for which no substitute has yet 
been devised, was as vital to the monotype machine as it was 
to the linotype, linograph and monoline machines. Without 
Benton’s brilliant invention, all these machines were imprac- 
ticable, because the rapid and economical production of 
punches and matrices was the prime need of each of them. 
A biography of Benton appeared in THE INLAND PRINTER for 
October, 1922. He is now director of the general manufactur- 
ing department of the American Type Founders Company. 





J. Maury Dove. 


Tolbert Lanston was born in Troy, 
Miami county, Ohio, on February 3, 
1844. He received a public school edu- 
cation until the age of fifteen, after which 
he was self-supporting. He lived in Ohio 
and in Iowa until the Civil War, in which 
he took his part as a volunteer. At the 
end of the war, being then twenty-one 
years of age, he became a resident of the 
city of Washington, his first employment 
being a clerkship in the Pension Bureau. 
He subsequently became chief at various 
times of four of the divisions of the 
Bureau. He studied law, was admitted 
to the bar, and practiced his profession 
to some extent. His forte, however, was 
invention. At various times he invented 
and patented many useful contrivances 
for a variety of purposes, among other 
things, a mail bag lock, an hydraulic 
dumb waiter, an adjustable dumb waiter 
and an adding machine. From some of 
these earlier inventions he derived a mod- 


*Note.—This is the fifth article in the series set- type composition, and the first to introduce the 
ting forth the transition from hand-set to machine machine to the printing world. Mr. Duncan fur- ° lebrity 
nished much of the data used in this essay. erate income and a degree of celebrity. 


set composition. 
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Probably his attention was directed to typesetting prob- 
lems through his acquaintance with Colonel Seaton, whose 
father had been of the firm of Seaton & Gales, owners of 
newspapers in Washington and in Raleigh, North Carolina, 
and government printers for several years, when governmental 

and congressional printing was done 

by contractors. After the war Col- 

onel Seaton became director of the 

census. Lanston was a visitor to 

the Census Bureau at a time 

when Herman Hollerith was 

developing his now 

famous tabulating 

machine. Lanston is 

said to have given 

close attention to 

this machine, one of 

the first to classify 

and tabulate statis- 

\ tics by means of 

perforations in cards, transfer- 

able to a multiplying machine 

which was controlled by the 

perforations. It is by such 

conjunctions of events and 

acquaintanceships that many 

other great inventions have 

been initiated. It is said that 

Colonel Seaton was the first to 

assist Lanston financially in 

putting his ideas relating to 

type composition into mechan- 

ical form, but his place as a 

financial supporter was at an 

early period in its history taken 
by J. Maury Dove. 

The first experimental machine was made in the shop of 
D. Ballauf, machinist and modelmaker. The experimental 
work on the pneumatic keyboard was done in the factory of 
Pierce-Taft Manufacturing Company, to which company Lan- 
ston came with his ideas, to interpret which the preliminary 
drawings were made in that factory under Lanston’s directions. 
The survivors of the Pierce-Taft staff who were active in 
Lanston’s time have most friendly recollections of him as a 
man, and hold a high opinion of his ability and ingenuity as 
an inventor in an untried field. Whatever the abilities of those 
who had a better knowledge of applied mechanics, and not- 
withstanding the essential improvements subsequently made 
by Bancroft and his assistants and successors, it is clear that 
the chief devices which make monotype machines effective 
were original with Lanston, and that without Lanston the 
monotype machine would not now exist. It is also true that 
without Bancroft or another man of equally ingenious mind 
the machine could not have been perfected. 

Tolbert Lanston superintended the manufacture of the 
earlier machines, which were made in Washington. In 1896 
he was awarded the Cresson gold medal for original invention 
by the Franklin Institute, of Philadelphia. Early in 1898 he 
discontinued his connection with the manufacturing depart- 
ment and assumed an advisory relation with the company. 
“He was a man of extremely pleasant personality, with clearly 
defined views and much tenacity in upholding them. He was 
of more than average height, courteous in manner and lucid 
and fluent in expression.” Lanston died on February 18, 1913, 
in Washington, after having been incapacitated for several 
years from active work through partial paralysis. He is sur- 
vived by a second wife; by a son, Aubrey Lanston, a writer; 
a grandson, Aubrey Gilpin Lanston, an officer in the United 
States Navy,and by a granddaughter, Marjorie Beattie Lanston. 





‘ic. 1.— Lanston’s first keyboard. 
s action was mechanical. Lan- 
ston’s next keyboard was pneumatic 
the same in principle as the 
present keyboard. 
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Lanston applied for his first monotype patent in 1885. It 
was granted in 1887. The invention consisted of a keyboard 
machine and a typemaking and typesetting machine. The key- 
board embodied the means of exact justification, which is still 
the most important feature of the monotype machine. Lan- 
ston’s earlier machines were controlled by two perforated 
records, one to position the matrix, the other to effect justifi- 
cation of the lines. Later on, Lanston achieved control of 
all operations with one perforated strip. Both parts of the 
invention as expressed in the first machine were actuated elec- 
trically, but Lanston soon substituted the present pneumatic 
operation. Fig. 1 shows Lanston’s first keyboard. It was 
actuated mechanically, but in his next keyboard pneumatic 
action was used. Fig. 2 shows the first keyboard made by 
Bancroft for his limited font monotype machine of 1897. In 
this keyboard Bancroft reverted to mechanical action, but 
experience proved the superiority of Lanston’s pneumatic actua- 
tion, which was reinstated, and is in use in the present 
machines. Since then many changes in details have been made, 
but none in the principle of operation. The keyboard is the 
vital factor in monotype composition. It is a monument to 
Lanston’s genius, unshared in its principles by any other per- 
son; but as now made it owes its effectiveness in a large mea- 
sure to Bancroft and his mechanical staff and their successors. 
Many otherwise expert inventors have since attempted to effect 
exact justification of single types, but invariably without suc- 
cess. Lanston, in 1887, solved this problem, the stumbling- 
block in the path of all other typesetting machines, in the only 
way, it would seem, in which it can be done. 

The first monotype typemaking and type-composing ma- 
chine is shown in Fig. 3. This 1887 machine did not cast 
types. It pressed single types out of cold metal supplied to 
the machine in long type-high 
strips, shaved to the required 
body. One of the perforated 
records set the metal strip in 
motion and controlled the ex- 
tent of its travel to correspond 
with the width of the 
character to be made — 
ani ora w or other letter 
or space — whereupon the 
required width of metal was 
automatically cut off from 
the metal strip, and was 
passed into a compression 
box, which corrected the 
irregularities in the body of 
the cutoff piece, and held it 
while the desired character 
was impressed on its exposed 
end by means of a steel 
female die or matrix, of 
which there were sufficient 
for 196 characters. The case 
holding the matrices was po- 
sitioned by the second rec- 
ord strip. The copy to be 
set governed the order in 


Fic. 2.— Bancroft’s first keyboard, de- 
signed for his limited font monotype 
machine. In this apparatus Bancroft 
resorted to mechanical actuation. In 


which the types were to be 
made. As the types were 


this respect his first keyboard was a fail- 
ure and he returned to the use of 
Lanston’s pneumatic action. 


completed, they were assem- 

bled in lines. Each line was found to be perfectly justified 
when the last character was added to it. Except in the method 
of making the types, this first monotype machine contained all 
the essential principles of the present machine. However, it 
was immediately proved that types could not be made accu- 
rately or quickly enough by pressure in cold metal. This 
machine also has the distinction of being one of the first with 
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movements automatically controlled by electricity. Commer- 
cially the machine was a failure, and required to be redesigned, 
but there never was a more brilliant or hopeful failure. 
Lanston, encouraged and supported by Dove and other 
friends with ample means, proceeded to improve the invention. 
The second machine is shown in Fig. 4. In this the types 
were cast. The actuation was pneumatic instead of electrical. 
These were the chief improvements. The controls by two 





Fic. 3.— The first Lanston monotype machine. This machine made its types 
by compression. 


perforated records and the matrix case were the same as in the 
first machine, but the number of characters for which matrices 
were furnished was increased from 196 to 210. Thus, the 
second machine in all its essential features prefigured the pres- 
ent machine, but was slow and not invariably reliable in some 
of its mechanisms; in short, not marketable. To increase 
production “ it was proposed to provide the machine with three 
similar molds, mounted at regular intervals around the outer 
circumference of a rotatable wheel or disk, the idea being to 
bring the molds successively to the casting point, and thence 
to a point where the cooled type was ejected.” Whatever 
experiments may have been made, this idea was not carried 
out at the time; but a quadruple machine was made and 
exhibited at the World’s Fair in Chicago in 1893. “It had 
four die cases and mold actions, using four record strips and 
four galleys.” The quadruple machine (here referred to out 
of its chronological order) was of the type of the third machine, 
also exhibited in 1893, shown in Fig. 5, but while it functioned 
very well, its high cost and unavoidable complications were 
disadvantages not to be overcome. 

A long course of changes and experiments then ensued, in 
an effort to arrive at commercial practicability. This was not 
accomplished until 1897, but in the meantime such progress 
was made that in 1891, the first formal announcement and 
description of the machine was made in an article written by 
Duncan, and printed in types cast and composed on a monotype 
machine, which appeared in Paper & Press (Philadelphia), 
Vol. 13, No. 3, September, 1891. In 1893 a machine (shown 
in Fig. 6) with still further improvements, but not radically 
different from the second machine, was exhibited at the 
World’s Columbian Exposition in Chicago. The machine then 
exhibited ran “quite successfully,” but “left much to be 
desired in its design, due to the fact that the company had not 
yet found it necessary to employ a skilled mechanical engi- 
neer” to simplify the mechanisms. ‘In this machine the 
record strip was placed at one end and the die case and mold 
at the other end, the space between being occupied by the 
mechanism for interpreting the signals of the die-case mech- 
anisms. The die case contained 225 matrices. These matrices 
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were in the form of the earlier ones, being steel cubes with a 
soft inset of metal in the cubes to receive the indentation of 
the type punch. The die case itself was moved in two direc- 
tions, at right angles to each other, to bring the matrix under 
the centering plunger. The matrix was then forced partially 
out of the die case and clamped upon the mold.” The machine 
of 1894 was the first to be put into productive use in a print- 
ing house, but only one was made. It produced good types, 
justified them perfectly, and composed 3,600 ems an hour, 
nevertheless much remained to be done to make it an econom- 
ical success. The first users of the monotype machines are 
said to have been Gibson Brothers, Incorporated, Washington. 
Such was the condition of the invention when Lanston ceased 
to superintend the constructional experiments, at which time 
the manufacture of the machine was placed in the hands of 
Sellers & Co., of Philadelphia, under the immediate super 
vision of Bancroft. 

The sixth machine, shown in Fig. 7, appeared in 1897 
It was of an entirely new design, by Bancroft, and was built 
by Sellers & Co. The machine was reduced in size. The scops 
of the die case was limited to a partial font of 132 characters 
a number thought to be sufficient for use on newspapers, the 
field in which the monotype company then expected to find it: 
best market. It excelled previous models in speed, simplicity 
and accuracy, while adhering to the basic principles inventec! 
by Lanston. The matrix case and matrices were entirely 
altered and standardized. ‘“‘ The matrices were driven in cop- 
per and inserted in short oblong blocks of steel. A conica! 
cavity in the foot of the matrix provided the means of clamp- 
ing the selected matrix over the mold. The matrices were 
supported in the die case in a new manner: by means of a 
horizontal wire all the matrices of a row were suspended in 
bearings in the die case. This wire passed through a horizontal 
opening in the matrix body. The die-case mechanism was an 





Fic. 4.—The first Lanston monotype machine which cast its types. 


entirely new feature. Dimensioning devices for determining 
the extent of the movement of the blade were adopted, a wedge 
being employed for this purpose. Justifying increments were 
added to the spaces only. A new feature was introduced, 
whereby a line of inaccurate length caused a stoppage of the 
entire machine. The machine itself was pneumatically actu- 
ated.” Thus improved by Bancroft, the sixth machine, of 
which more than a hundred were sold by Duncan, became the 
basis of the present machine. 

As the users soon discovered, the chief fault in the sixth 
machine, of 1897, described above, was the limitation of the 
matrix font to 132 characters. To meet this objection Bancroft 
built in 1899 a full-font machine using 225 characters, in its 
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general construction much the same as the machine now in 
use, although many important improvements have since been 
made. The more useful an invention, the more constant is 
the need for its improvement. The most important advance 
in the 1899 machine was the die-case positioning mechanism. 
“In the earlier machines there were many useless move- 


“1g. 5.—-The second Lanston monotype machine which cast its types. It 


appeared in 1891. 

nents, as the die case and codperating elements were neces- 
arily restored to zero position after each operation.” Bancroft 
ucceeded in making every movement effective, nearly doubling 
he rate of production, while insuring greater accuracy. There 
were numerous other improvements, a description of which 
vould be too technical for our purpose, which users of mono- 
iype machines continue to enjoy, little realizing, perhaps, how 
much mental effort and how many costly mechanical experi- 
ments, frequently unsuccessful, are required to make machines 
meet all the needs of the users. The monotype machine, of 
course, is not singular in this respect. The genius and the per- 
sistency of inventors and improvers of machinery used in the 
printing industry have never had sufficient recognition. It is 
this thought that has inspired these articles. 

From the first incorporation of the company owning the 
monotype inventions, J. Maury Dove, of Washington, has been 
president. He is a wholesale coal merchant, the owner of one 
of the principal hotels in Washington and of apartment houses, 
and from the beginning has been the active manager of the 
Lanston Monotype Machine Company. Besides devoting his 
time and energy to the company’s affairs, he and other early 
wealthy friends of Lanston provided the funds which sustained 
it during the several years of expensive experiments and dis- 
couragements. It was not until 1896 that the company began 
to sell machines. In that year Duncan was appointed general 


Fic. 6.— Lanston’s final design of his monotype machine, as exhibited at the 
World’s Fair in Chicago in 1893. Only one of these was made. A quadruple 
machine was also exhibited at the World’s Fair, but only one was made. Both 
machines made good types, and justified them perfectly. The speed of the 
single machine was 3,600 ems an hour. Commercially both were failures. 


selling agent within the United States. A considerable number 
of the limited-font machines were sold. At this time the need 
of a factory equipment was urgent, and funds were required 
to purchase it. It was decided to sell the patent rights for 
Great Britain and its dependencies, except Canada. Dove and 
Duncan took a limited-font machine (Fig. 7) to London in 
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July, 1897, where Duncan demonstrated it to such good effect 
that the sale was negotiated for the consideration of one 
million dollars, part cash and part stock, to a syndicate of capi- 
talists of high position, including a few leading publishers and 
printers, who subsequently formed the Lanston Monotype 
Corporation Limited, by sales of stock to the investing public. 
A factory was erected in which to manufacture the machine 
and matrices. Duncan remained for a while as_ technical 
adviser to the English company. Dove returned to America 
and developed the present efficient manufacturing organiza- 
tion. Thus the Lanston Monotype Machine Company started 
in its own plant on a highly successful career. 

Duncan, having established the English factory, returned 
to assist Dove. But all was not plain sailing in England. 
Duncan was recalled, and not long after was appointed man- 
aging director. The English company, under his management, 
extended its field by acquiring all the monotype rights for 
Europe. The Ameri- 
can and British com- 
panies are quite inde- 
pendent of each other, 
though interchanging 
ideas and improve- 
ments in a_ most 
friendly spirit. 

The British mono- 
type factory is in 
charge of Frank Hin- 
man Pierpont, an 
American, who was 
enlisted by Duncan 
when he was organiz- 
ing the British fac- 
tory. Before that Pier- 
pont was the director 
of a German company 
manufacturing the 
Rogers Typograph in 
Berlin. He is an in- 
ventor of marked abil- 
ity and success. The 
factory at Horley, 


Fic. 7.— First monotype machine designed by 


about fifteen miles Bancroft; the first to gain a market and have 
an extensive use. It is known as the ‘“ Lim- 
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% ‘ ited Font Machine,’ having matrices for only 
London, is a model in 132 characters. Bancroft steadily improved 
all respects, equipped fompiets eect to Lanston’s ‘ideas and thus 
with the latest ef- became co-inventor of the Lanston monotype 

q ae composing machine. 
fective precision ma- 
chines. Under Pierpont’s management the technical staff has 
extended the Benton system of punch cutting to meet more 
completely monotype machine needs, and has perfected a most 
ingenious system for producing punches and matrices with 
great accuracy and the utmost speed. In this system various 
automatic appliances for testing the accuracy of the matrices 
are singularly effective. The high reputation which the English 
company enjoys in Great Britain and in Europe is based chiefly 
on the close and esthetic attention which has been given to its 
type faces from the beginning by Duncan. A short biography 
of Pierpont and a portrait were included in the history of the 
typograph in our preceding issue. 

Harold Malcolm Duncan, whose services have been of so 
much benefit to all users of monotype machines, was born in 
Philadelphia on October 29, 1864. On the female side he 
descends from a family which acquired an estate in Pennsyl- 
vania by purchase from William Penn, the founder of that 
commonwealth. Duncan received his education in Philadel- 
phia, partly by private tuition. His first occupation was that 
of journalist. He proceeded to technical journalism, editing 
and publishing technical journals and books in New York. In 
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this relation he acquired a technical and artistic knowledge of 
printing. He also made an acquaintance with Lanston, which 
developed into close friendship. Lanston sought his advice. 
A visit to Washington to inspect Lanston’s invention was also 
the beginning of a close friendship with Dove. In 1896 he 
joined his fortunes with the Lanston Monotype Machine Com- 
pany and was a principal in establishing the monotype system 
of composition. He was the first to introduce the monotype 
machine to the printing world, and has at all times been one 
of the small group of men who have patiently brought the 
invention to its present state of effectiveness. His services to 
the English company have been recorded in preceding para- 
graphs of this article. x Kk ok x 


Note.—A long continued serious illness of J. Maury Dove has 
prevented the writer from including in this essay a biography of 
that distinguished fosterer of Lanston’s invention. No other person, 
it seemed, could give the required data, which could not have failed 
to interest the printers and publishers of the present time and also 
of the future. Neither was any other person in America acquainted 
with the earlier history of the monotype machine. In England, 
however, Harold Malcolm Duncan most courteously furnished the 
data upon which this history is based. Thus the essay came to be 
written in England. Though efforts were made during a period 
of several months, no biographical data relating to William Sellers 
Bancroft was procurable. He left a son, who declined to assist 
the writer. Therefore, a biographical supplement is required, which 
we trust Mr. Dove will supply upon his recovery, with such addi- 
tions to and corrections of this narrative as he alone is competent 
to make. The next and concluding article in this series will narrate 
the effects upon the typefounding industry of the inventions of 
composing machines, and how the typefounders adjusted them- 
selves to the new conditions. 





TRAINING CUSTOMERS TO SEND IN THEIR 
ORDERS CORRECTLY 


BY M. J. TINTERA 


me qq ECESSITY is the mother of invention, and 
{ when it is absolutely necessary to get down 
f+ to brass tacks there is always a way out of 
‘4 things. It never rains but it pours, and 
) pours hard, and so it happened in our plant 
« one week when nine invoices were returned 
( with requests for credit on items for en- 
graved plates, plates which we had engraved 
anew. These plates should have been on file from previous 
orders, and when samples were furnished we found that we 
actually had them filed away among the thousands of others 
in our vault filing room. 

On investigation we found that these errors were due simply 
to customers’ failure to send explicit instructions with their 
orders. A customer sending an order with copy for some 
engraved business cards would fail to enclose a sample, or he 
might forget to state whether the card had been engraved 
before or whether a new plate was to be supplied. In a case 
of this kind the order would be sent out to the file clerks and 
they would make a thorough search through the alphabetical 
rows of drawers containing engraved plates, wasting a lot of 
time to make sure there was no plate on hand, and finally 
return the order to the office order department with the nota- 
tion “ No plate on file.” An order would then be issued for a 
new plate, the department using its own judgment as to style 
and arrangement, and working up instructions that should have 
been written plainly on the original order, thereby taking a 
chance that the judgment used might not be satisfactory to 
the customer. 

Customers are satisfied and dissatisfied in streaks. Days 
and weeks will go along without a word of complaint, and then 
in one morning’s mail will come a dozen or more protests about 
things on which we have used our own judgment. This matter 
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of guesswork is too expensive in the engraving business, there- 
fore when the storm of duplications of engraved plates broke 
out we decided that something had to be done, and we did it 
quickly. Several forms were prepared, form letters were multi- 
graphed, and incoming orders were watched closely. When 
we received an order on which instructions were not clearly 
given a letter was sent to the customer, requesting the desired 
information. This letter also pointed out the possibility of 
making errors when instructions were not fully and clearly 
given with the original order, and the necessity for complete 
data for the correct filling of the order. These customers were 
listed alphabetically and their future orders were watched 
carefully. Only about one out of every twenty failed to pay 
attention to our form letters. In such cases a second letter 
was sent and enclosed with it was an order blank on which 
were listed all the questions that should be answered, thereby 
avoiding the possibility of overlooking some little item. Where 
a company sent in a number of orders a pad of these order 
blanks was mailed direct to the purchasing agent, and while 
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he used his own company’s order forms for records and order 
numbers, he found our blanks handy for all instructions as to 
style, quantity and copy. 

This method of bringing the customer’s attention to the 
absolute necessity of giving explicit instructions with all orders 
sent in has proved a success in every respect. Today, in the 
case of old customers, we seldom find it necessary to write for 
additional information. Naturally the first instruction is the 
most important of all —“ You have plate on file,” or “ Make a 
new plate.” This one instruction alone has proved such a 
time-saving feature that we have been able to dispense with 
the services of two file clerks, not to mention the duplications 
of plates we have avoided. 

Where one company controls probably six or seven other 
interests, each listed under individual firm names, even guess- 
work is impossible unless an exact copy is given. Yet, to judge 
from the orders sent in, many customers believe an engraving 
and printing concern to be composed of mind readers, and what 
a howl they set up if their minds are not read correctly! The 
only way to solve the problem is to teach customers how to 
order their supplies properly, by sending them order forms or 
by calling their attention to omissions. One out of a hundred 
may resent the seeming intrusion, but the other ninety-nine will 
thank you courteously for helping them to avoid mistakes. 





SELF-RELIANCE 


It is easy to see that a greater self-reliance — a new respect 
for the divinity in men — must work a revolution in all the 
offices and relations of men; in their religion; in their educa- 
tion; in their pursuits; their modes of living; their associa- 
tion; in their property; in their speculative views.—Emerson. 
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direct advertising for their clients. 









Lest some one misunderstand or labor under a misappre- 
hension from a casual reading of the title to this article, we 
hasten to add at the very outset the peculiar shade of meaning 
for the word “ simple ” that we have in mind: Simple. n. 2. 
“Free from intricacy or complication; not complex or com- 
plicated.” The two campaigns we choose for this month’s 
study might well have been complex and complicated under 
differing circumstances, but we must write in the light of the 
facts as they existed, and as you proceed you will observe 
that in the follow-up of our April article on “ keeping con- 
tact ’ they were quite simple. In another issue, perhaps June 
if some of our promising fellow producers located in Phila- 
delphia and elsewhere live up to their assurances, we shall 
describe the keeping of contact with the buyer throughout a 
more complex or elaborate campaign. 

Campaign No. 1. Ina nutshell here is the problem faced 
by the producer, acting on behalf of the advertiser: A local 
banking institution desired to establish itself as the oldest 
bank in a certain city. Another bank had advertised for a 
period of twenty-five years that it was the oldest national 
bank in the city. This was true in so far as the word 
“national” was concerned, for the institution so advertising 
had been organized just about a year before the older bank 
had become a national bank. But there was more to the prob- 
lem than a desire to be the “ oldest” in this particular city. 
Dame Rumor — the ultimate of advertising — had circulated 
the information that our bank was not particularly desirous of 
having small deposits. 


Just prior to the time of the proposed campaign another 
bank in this same city had failed, and the cashier and his 
assistant were serving twenty years in the state penitentiary 
for deficiencies amounting to over a million dollars. Natu- 
rally a woeful lack of public confidence faced us. Though the 
institution was making a brave effort to reopen following the 
failure, there was much business to be had. Naturally, how- 
ever, no mention of the defaulters, their bank, nor of its 
closing could be made in the campaign. Moreover, though 
the bank which was to be advertised had a capital of $500,000 
and a surplus of $300,000, and was founded in 1810, the grand 
total of these sums is less than the defaulters took away from 
the other bank. It will easily be seen that it would be wiser 
hot to mention capital, surplus or other “ safety ” ideas, but 
rather center efforts on the age of the bank. Or, in the lan- 
guage of the president of the York National Bank, of York, 
Pennsylvania, which is the institution of which we have spoken 
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in our setup of the problem: ‘“ The underlying idea was to 
impress upon the public the age of the bank, and to bring to 
the public’s attention the fact that its services were really the 
best of any bank in the community.” 

Now for the details of contact, creation, development, data 
and production on this campaign handled for the York National 
Bank by the York Printing Company: One of the salesmen 
of the York Printing Company in making his regular calls 
made the first contact. He learned from the president of the 
York National Bank what he desired accomplished, as quoted 
in an earlier paragraph. While there were several modifying 
features, the aim of the campaign was a simple one. The 
object was to impress the public, and out of the wholesale 
impression to build up confidence, which had been badly shaken 
by the other bank’s failure. Obviously such a job could not 
be accomplished in a single unit, or, for that matter, by the 
use of one medium unless on an especially large basis. It is 
equally obvious that such a policy would not be the best, for 
too lavish an expenditure would bring criticism rather than 
commendation from the public, especially when its nerves were 
already shattered. While it might not be unethical to extend 
an invitation to the depositors in the closed bank to bring 
their account and what they had left to the York National, 
such an invitation must be carefully tendered so as not to 
make the recipient feel hurt. 

In this case the counselors of the York Printing Company 
laid out a campaign that included not only direct advertising 
but also called for newspaper advertising — for the reasons 
just set forth, to extend a general invitation, without seeming 
to pick upon the “ unfortunates.””’ The newspaper campaign 
furthermore offered a confidence-building background for the 
direct advertising campaign which must perforce be kept in 
modest proportion for reasons previously set forth. So the 
campaign as set up and dummied consisted of a small calendar, 
a booklet and a series of newspaper advertisements. The big 
part of the campaign was the booklet, the function of the little 
calendar was to extend the good-will building process through- 
out the entire year, and all to tie in with the advertisements 
appearing in the newspapers. 

This much decided, the next step was to choose a theme 
which would permit of copy appeal which would in the end 
make the impression desired. It was decided to give the whole 
appeal an historical turn, a subject which would be far afield 
from the local defalcations, which would not be subject to 
controversy, and which would be sufficiently general in appeal 
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to interest the larger proportion of the public. In this case 
the producer was happily situated in a city rich with historical 
references. The entire thought was epitomized in the single 
line of copy, “‘ York’s Oldest Bank,” appearing on the calendar 
reproduced one-half size in Fig. 1. 

Fig. 2 illustrates the front cover of the booklet, which was 
the hub of the wheel, so to speak. Note that it merely shows 
the name of the advertiser 
and the address — no other 
title whatsoever, an elabora- 
tion of the idea of being 
ultra-dignified in view of the 
local conditions and the de- 
cision to use an _ historical 
copy appeal. The title page, 
however, has what would 
have been the title of ninety- 
nine such books in a hun- 
dred: “One Hundred and 
Thirteen Years of Success- 
ful Banking.” Under this, 
in color, was the bank’s seal, 
and under that in black 
“1810-1923.” At the bot- 
tom of the page was the 
name of the advertiser, 
street address, and city and 
State. After the copyright 
page appeared a page which 
. , , contained: “ Foreword.— 
Campaign is ‘this calendar’ reprodueed This is a good book, descrip- 
above one-half size. It was printed on tjye of the service and 
sunburst cover, in three colors and black. ‘ 5 

equipment of York’s Oldest 
Bank. By broadcasting the facts (or additional books will be 
mailed upon request), friends of the bank will convince others, 
to mutual advantage, that York’s Oldest Bank is undoubtedly 
York’s Best Bank.” 

Fig. 3 illustrates the fourth and fifth pages of the booklet 
proper, and attention is called to the fact that the running head 
on each alternate page was “ York’s Oldest Bank.” 

The historical angle is carried out throughout the book, 
yet with a selling urge under it all; for instance, on page 14 
there is an etching of the entrance to the bank building under 
which we read: “The entrance to the York National Bank 
has been the gateway to prosperity for many Yorkers. About 
two thousand people pass through this door every week. Over 
one thousand carry balances of less than one hundred dollars.” 
Observe how that refutes the competitor’s talk that the York 
National does not solicit small accounts. 

Fig. 4 shows a number of the newspaper advertisements, 
which were all of one size, 3 columns by 8 inches; all had 
the same setup, the first three or four lines in every case being 
sizes larger than the body of the advertisement; all had the 
name and address in the same place, and all had the illustration 
in the lower right-hand corner, in each case with a right angle 
cut into it. Each advertisement had some historical angle 
which directly led into the discussion of the York Bank, and 
thence into its successor, the York National Bank, the adver- 
tiser. In every advertisement there appeared in italics just 
before the signature: ‘‘ York’s Oldest Bank Is York’s Best 
Bank,” or a variation. 

With this layout ready the salesman, accompanied by a 
member of the firm of the York Printing Company, called upon 
Grier Hersh, president of the bank, and the sale was consum- 
mated. The copy was then prepared entirely in the offices of 
the York Printing Company, from historical data in its own 
office files—a point on which we shall expand in a later 
article — and the printer-producer also compiled the mailing 
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list by adding to the present accounts of the bank names from 
the mercantile directories. It was believed that the depositors 
of the bank were, naturally, its best friends, so the first distri- 
bution was made with the beginning of the new year, and with 
a New Year’s card of best wishes for the coming year enclosed. 

“Every detail from the preparation of the copy to the 
distribution of the books was left entirely to us,’ comments 
George Rudisill, advertising manager of the York Printing 
Company, speaking of this simple campaign, which your depart- 
ment editor chose from many to describe as an example of 
campaign to users direct because the printer-producer was 
broad-minded enough to recommend the mediums which th: 
job required, and not merely direct advertising, which h: 
produced. 

“As a piece of bank literature the booklet has receive: 
the most favorable comments of this community, and also froin 
banks outside which are appreciative of good advertising © 
writes Mr. Hersh. He then adds: “It attracted the atte:- 
tion of the Associated Advertising Clubs of the World and 
was circularized by them in their monthly issues. On the whole 
we are very well pleased, not only with the form of the book 
itself but with the text. The cost to the bank was less than 
20 cents a book, mailed, and was on the whole, we believe. a 
very economical method of accomplishing the thing which tie 
bank set out to do. The result of this indirect adver- 
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Fic. 2.—The dignified front cover of booklet which was the ‘“ hub ‘of the wheel ” 

in the York National Bank campaign described in detail in this article. Ori ginal 

536 by 7, overhang cover, deckled at the right. Printed in green and black, 
and containing twenty pages inside. 


tising it is difficult to estimate. It is believed that the cus- 
tomers of the bank have been fortified with facts to bring 
their friends to the bank as depositors, and it has certainly 
raised the question as to which bank gives the best service 
and comparisons have been very favorable to this bank. 

This bank has gotten a large number of depositors from the 
failed bank.” To which Mr. Rudisill of the printing company 
adds: “As to results, our client has ordered the continuation 
of the campaign.” 
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So much for a typical simple campaign to users and how 
it was handled from contact to completion. Now for one to 


dealers, that most prolific source of direct-mail business. The . 


campaign which we shall describe was by Evans-Winter-Hebb, 
Incorporated, of Detroit, for the Owens Bottle Company, of 
Toledo, Ohio. It would have been in the 
“ complex ” class except that the Detroit 
house had been handling direct advertis- 
ing assignments for the Owens people 
ince 1921, applying the printed word to 
ihe marketing of certain types of Owens 
sottles. Hence when the problem of the 
ew tooth-brush came up, it was turned 
ver to the Detroit producer, whose 
*. M. Jickling says: ‘ Handled in the 
‘Svans-Winter-Hebb manner from begin- 
ning to end. It, as in the case of all our 
cifort, was an organization affair, and to 
‘ell you the story of its preparation and 
execution would be to tell the story of 
how our organization operates.” The 
Owens staple-tied tooth-brush was a 
brand new article. While it had a num- 
ber of outstanding characteristics —such 
as permanently imbedded tufts, correct 
trim, curved handle, in six different col- 
ors, and was packed in a triangular glass 
container — it was still a new product 
that had yet to establish itself in a highly 
competitive field. 
Introduction to consumers would be 
simple. National magazine advertising jig 4. 
could take care of that. But the problem 
was to introduce the tooth-brush to the 
wholesale and retail trade as quickly and inexpensively as pos- 
sible. It was natural that the Owens Bottle Company should 
turn to direct advertising. The plan, as recommended by 
Evans-Winter-Hebb, was to gain retail distribution and at the 
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would be billed through his jobber. In this way the wholesaler 
would have actual evidence that druggists were interested in 
the product. 

The first piece in the program was a large broadside 
(address side and inside are illustrated on Fig. 5). 


Not only 















































A group of representative newspaper advertisements planned and produced by the York Printing 
Company’s direct advertising department as a part of the York National Bank campaign, described in this 
issue. 


In the originals all were 3 columns wide by 8 inches deep. 


did the broadside sell the tooth-brush to the dealer, but it 

showed him how the Owens Bottle Company would give him 
active codperation in merchandising the tooth-brushes. 

The Owens selling helps were packed in an individual con- 

tainer, which was called the Ad- 

Pack. Its material consisted 

of one counter display stand, 
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one bristle demonstrator, one 





window display card, two win- 
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THE OLD INDIAN QUEEN HOTEL 


HICH WAS PURCHASED BY THE YORK BANK IN 
1814. ALTHOUGH THE BUILDING HAS BREEN RE- 
PLACED BY A MODERN ONE, THE SITE HAS CON 
TINUALLY REMAINED THE SCENE OF SIGNIFICANT 
AND SUCCESSFUL BANKING ON THE PART OF THE 
PRESENT INSTITUTION, 
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ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTEEN YEARS 
OF SUCCESSFUL BANKING 


Before Lafayette arrived in America in June 
of 1777, Benjamin Franklin had prevailed upon 
Louis XVI, then King of France, to give finan- 
cial assistance to the Colonists in their war for 
Independence. The first currency ($600,000) 
from France was landed at Boston on April 27th, 
1777. From there it was carted to York, where, 
upon its arrival two months later, it was officially 
received by the Continental Congress, ‘The co- 
lonial legislators, reassured by this sudden influx 
of wealth, authorized $10,000,000 Continental 
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Fic. 3.— Pages 4 and 5 of the booklet, cover of which is shown in Fig. 2. Printed in two colors, green and black, 
deckled at the bottom of the sheet on every other page. Note the running head. 


dow strips and 100 eight-page 
sales folders, printed in three 
colors. The Ad-Pack was sent 
without charge. The only con- 
dition was that the dealer 
should have some Owens tooth- 
brushes in stock to meet the de- 
mand that would be created by 
the national advertising and the 
selling helps. To make order- 
ing easy, the broadside carried 
a return envelope and an order 
blank, both addressed to the 
Owens Bottle Company. Com- 
menting on this phase of the 
campaign, Printers’ Ink, in its 
issue of September 13, 1923, 
said that “ The great number 
of direct orders received from 
retailers shows that the average 
druggist, anyway, will sit down 


same time sell wholesalers on the advantages of stocking and 
selling the Owens tooth-brush. Orders for tooth-brushes and 
requests for selling helps would be solicited from druggists. 
The tooth-brushes would be shipped direct to the dealer, but 


and order a new product by mail, provided it is correctly 
presented to him. The correct way, judged by the Owens 
experience, is to make the proposition very definite, easily 
understood and easy to order.” 
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Other direct advertising followed. The remaining pieces 
contained a return card, which was left unaddressed so that 
the retailer could fill in the name of the wholesaler from whom 
he would ordinarily order such products. The second piece, 
which was a self-mailing folder, was devoted to facts about 
the new tooth-brush. It presented in a 
clear and convincing manner the Owens 
sales features. One mailing was devoted 
almost entirely to the Owens Ad-Pack, 
telling the retailer how he could make 
profitable use of a generous supply of 
worth-while selling helps. This piece 
alone produced more than fifteen hun- 
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ment: ‘“ The advertiser has given us permission to send sam- 
ples of this direct advertising to executives of responsible 
manufacturing organizations.” This leads us to suspect that 
properly phrased requests made direct by interested readers 
of THE INLAND PRINTER might be likewise treated, because 


ne 


de) 


_ OWENS | 


dred additional orders. As a result of imention makes pie 


the direct advertising, the tooth-brush 
was pretty well established in the trade 
in about a month, upon which phase 
Printers’ Ink, in the article previously 
referred to, commented, “ It would have 
been practically impossible to have cov- 


container-at popular prices 


OWENS TOOTH BRUSH 





ered the country with specialty salesmen 
in that time, even if the expense had not 
been a factor.” Illustrations of the out- 
side feature portions of three of these 
later mailing pieces are shown in Fig. 6. 
In this campaign dealers generally were 
ready to sell when the national advertis- 
ing began to direct consumers to their 
doors. The dealers had the three sizes 
of brushes in stock and knew how to 
sell them. 

kK. L. Snedecor, advertising manager 
of the Owens Bottle Company, in a let- 
ter to Evans-Winter-Hebb, Incorporated, 
sums up the results of this campaign and the method of han- 
dling it as follows: ‘“ Our faith in direct-mail advertising was 
more than justified in the campaign we conducted to introduce 
the Owens tooth-brush to the wholesale and retail drug trade 
during 1923. Our direct-mail effort helped us to make this new 
product known to dealers and obtained distribution for us 
through every worth-while wholesale channel. It may interest 
you to know that the two mailing pieces designed to bring 
inquiries to us from the retail trade were particularly helpful. 


Fic. 6.—The outsides of three of the other mailing pieces in the Owens campaign. : 
right brought no fewer than fifteen hundred requests for sales helps, and many orders at the same time. 
The other pieces took orders direct to wholesalers, as explained in Mr. Ramsay’s article herewith. 


The first one [Fig. 5] brought us over thirty-six hundred 
replies and the second over fifteen hundred. The majority 
of these requests for selling helps carried orders for Owens 
tooth-brushes. This gave us the opportunity to show whole- 
salers a real interest as displayed by retail druggists. This 
gave the jobbers confidence in our product, which was reflected 
immediately in increased orders.” 

In an advertisement appearing in the March issue of 
D. A. C. News, the producers of this campaign made this state- 


The one on the extreme 


.—This broadside, of which the inside and the mailing outside only are here reproduced, resulted in 
more than thirty-six hundred orders, and was the first piece in the Owens tooth-brush 


campaign, which is also fully described herein. 


our illustrations do not do justice to the campaign. In which 
connection it is also worthy of noting the producers’ descrip- 
tion of their services used on the bottom of their letterhead 
and on bottom of all their own advertisements and in their 
monthly house-organ, The Three Circles: “ The Evans-Winter- 
Hebb organization has within itself complete facilities for the 
planning and production of direct advertising and other print- 
ing: Analysis, plan, copy, design, artwork, engraving, letter- 
press and offset printing, binding and mailing.” An additional 
insight into the extent of the service of 
this company is given by the statement 
that during the month of January, after 
investigation and study, direct advertis- 
ing was prepared for the following prod- 
ucts: Chain hoists, corsets, dishwashing 
machine, filing devices, furniture (re- 
tail), insulation material, lubricating oil. 
motor car (consumer), sporting goods 
(dealer and consumer), stationary gas 
engine, automobile tires, trunks and 
handbags, wallboard, waterproofing ma- 
terial for canvas. 

Typical campaigns not so simple — 
nor would these two appear so simple if 
not handled by experienced concerns — 
will appear in later issues, to which readers of THE INLAND 
PRINTER are invited to send in their suggestions. Address 
specimens to the editor of this department, 632 Sherman street. 
Chicago. 


ENERGY AND COURAGE NEEDED 
The law of worthy life is fundamentally the law of strife. 


It is only through labor and painful effort, by grim energy and 
resolute courage, that we move on to better things.—Roosevell. 
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Tie assistance of pressmen is desired in the solution of the problems of the pressroom in an endeavor to reduce the various processes to an exact science. 
Replies to inquiries will be made by mail only when accompanied by stamped self-addressed envelope. 


Slip-Sheeting Sometimes a Necessity 

A specimen sheet of dull finished stock printed with two- 
tone inks showed offset where heavy plate occurred. The press- 
man tried to run the form without slip-sheeting, but when 
pr'nting the second side he slip-sheeted. He asks if he could 
have avoided this extra work. 

Answer.—We believe that since it was necessary to carry a 
strong color on the plate you should have slip-sheeted it the first 
tine through the press. Double-tone inks give better results 
when slip-sheeted, as the drying out appears to be more regular. 


Spots in Wood Type Caused Trouble 


A printer sends a sample of hanger printed on light manila 
board. The large wood type shows numerous spots, and some 
letters did not print strong enough. He asked several ques- 
tions regarding the job. 

Answer—The specks probably are bits of composition 
from the rollers or perhaps they are paper lint. The heavy 
letters which did not print up should have had at least two 
thin cardboards under them to make them print legibly, then 
you would not need quite so much ink. Coal oil will retard 
the drying of the ink. It can be used when printing on news- 
stock, but it is not advisable to employ it extensively on manila 
board or cardboard. Liquid or paste drier will be an advan- 
tage when you desire quick drying of ink. There is a limit, 
however, to the use of these agents. Where heavy type or 
plates are used you must from necessity run the press slowly 
and employ heavier impression than where the printing area 
is not solid. By spreading out the printed stock in racks so 
as not to impose much weight on the under sheets they should 
dry with reasonable speed. Work of this character should, if 
possible, stand over night before delivery, but if it must be 
sent out it should be with the understanding that it is at the 
risk of the customer. 


Dust From Dull Coated Paper 


A correspondent described how halftone filled up when 
he printed a form on dull coated stock. As this was his first 
experience with this stock he wishes advice. He cleaned plates 
with gasoline and brush, and is inclined to blame the ink for 
the trouble. 

Answer.— Paper will carry more or less dust and _ fluff. 
Where the press is equipped with a brush it will pick up most 
of the particles, provided the bristles are kept clean. To this 
end the brush should be removed and the bristles gone over 
with a fiber brush to remove the attached particles of paper 
dust. The regular washing out of the form and the blowing 
out of dust from feedboard, fender rods, in and around the 
gripper bar, and any place the dust may find lodgment, are 
also important and should be done each time the press is 
washed up. As much of the dust which falls upon the form 
is picked up by the form rollers, and as it is transferred to 
plate, some of it finally is found in the bottom of the fountain, 
or at least it is reasonable to suspect that the coarse mixture 


found next to the fountain blade is not wholly a product of the 
ink or rollers. Doubtless an analysis would reveal paper dust, 
baryta, etc. For this reason on long runs the ink should be 
changed and a new supply added. To secure clean printing 
free from spots and specks, wash the form frequently and wash 
the rollers as often as it appears necessary. 


Eggshell Finish Produced Mechanically 


A printer encloses a sample of enamel stock having an egg- 
shell finish, also a halftone showing a streak across the upper 
end. The following answer was sent to his query. 

Answer.—The piece of white paper appears to be a piece of 
enamel stock which was given an eggshell finish. This effect 
is supposed to improve the appearance of halftone plates, pro- 
vided they are well printed. The eggshell finish is done by a 
stippling machine. An imitation eggshell effect can be pro- 
duced with fine sandpaper mounted on a block. The part of 
the halftone plate near the upper end appears to have printed 
a trifle stronger; perhaps an overlay or a tissue extended across 
that part of the plate under the tympan. We can not definitely 
assign a cause for the trouble. 


Plates Should Be Level 


An eastern concern asks about treatment of electros and 
halftones before they go to the pressroom. 

Answer.—All electros should be leveled up and made type 
high, but no higher. Halftones should be treated in a similar 
manner and should not be higher than the surrounding type. 
Exception is made in the case of vignette halftones or electros. 
These in all instances may be at least .006 inch under type 
height. The reason for this reduction in height is to permit 
the blending of the high-lights with the stock, or as the press- 
man will put it, to have the fade-out appear light and soft. 
This can be done without undue cutting out of the tympan. 
Where plates are proofed and leveled up before they go to 
press it saves the pressman much valuable time. The leveling 
of plates is done by attaching an interlay between the plate 
and the mount, not under the mount, as this latter method 
often causes the plate to tilt, which will cause type spaces, 
leads, etc., to work up. 


Use Halftone Plates With Coarser Screen 

A publisher submits two magazine pages showing halftones, 
also engravers’ proofs of these halftones. Naturally, the 
engravers’ proofs are on the usual excellent paper and are 
printed faultlessly, as engravers know how. When printed 
on a soft book paper the halftones did not reveal the various 
gradations of tone that showed up so nicely on the proof paper. 
This called for an explanation as to where the trouble lay. 
The following is the explanation which accompanied the speci- 
mens: “ We are enclosing a few prints with the request that 
you kindly favor us with advice of your technical department. 
The engraver’s proof, marked as such, shows a good picture 
with plenty of detail in faces, clothes, etc. Compared with 
this proof the real print is a poor reproduction, having no 
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detail and besides a very unpleasant grayish appearance. It 
is printed on a M. F. paper on a cylinder press, a 
40-cent ink being used, screen 150. Will you be kind enough 
to have us advised as to the faults of this printing, and of its 
possible improvements? Is the makeup at fault, or is it the 
paper, the ink, the screen, or what is it? What would you 
suggest to have it considerably improved? We shall be grate- 
ful if you will be good enough to let us have your opinion and 
advice, since we experience this kind of trouble in all our 
magazine printing, which is done on the same paper, using the 
same screen and on the same presses. We are also enclosing 
another picture which was a very good photo, but in print 
is covered with pinhole spots and does not show any details 
in the faces. What is at fault here, and what could be done 
to improve this kind of pictures? ” 

Answer.—The unsatisfactory results you are having are 
not due to the paper but rather to a combination of adverse 
conditions — the use of too fine a screen with a relatively soft 
paper and with hand-cut overlays, or just spot-up makeready 
for the plates. You must keep in mind that when the pho- 
toengraver takes his proof of a halftone he uses a high-grade 
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enameled paper with a very good surface. He also uses a very 
good ink, costing upward of $2.50 a pound. Then, too, the 
halftone is inked by hand, which enables him to get a better 
distribution of ink. In short, the entire process is given the 
most careful attention and the engraver takes far more time 
than would be possible on the ordinary printing. We mention 
this merely to call attention to the fact that in order to pro- 
duce a print from the halftone which you compare with the 
engraver’s proof it would be necessary for you to work under 
entirely different conditions from those under which you are 
now working. In the first place, the halftone is entirely too 
fine a screen for the machine-finished paper you are now using. 
A halftone of 150-line screen requires a better finish, similar 
to the paper which we use on THE INLAND PRINTER. For the 
machine-finished stock you should have not finer than 133-lin: 
screen. Our advice will be that you request the plates to bi 
of coarser screen and that they be etched deeper. The latte: 
precaution is intended to give greater latitude in makeready 
if you do not make hand-cut overlays. Another point whic! 
will be in your favor is that you secure a mechanical overlay: 
outfit to aid your pressman in preparing the halftone overlays 


The New Publisher—Madison 


PART V.—BY R. T. PORTE 


73h URING the rush of getting out the Herald 
+ on Thursday and Friday I had neglected to 

» look at any of my mail. In fact, the tele- 

* gram asking for the two hundred words was 
\} the only thing I read until late Saturday 
\§ morning. I did not sleep much on Friday 
night. It was well along toward Saturday 
morning before I lost consciousness, and the 
sun was streaming through the window when I opened my 
eyes. I ate a hasty breakfast and hurried to the shop. The 
first thing I did was to go over to the copy hook and take off 
the editorial. Grace saw me and started to say something, 
but I was in no mood for excuses, so went right to my desk. 

There was three days’ mail, the usual assortment of 
exchanges, free dope, circulars and some letters. There was 
a letter from father, which I opened and read, but it contained 
nothing of importance. I laid aside a circular from a publish- 
ing house which was issuing a price list for job printing, and 
took up one or two exchanges to read, the usual kind of country 
newspapers, with four pages printed at home and four pages 
ready printed. As I went through them, I decided I would 
try to improve the Herald as to appearance, and would also 
try to classify the reading matter. 

As I put down an exchange I noticed a postal card, a notice 
of a district meeting of the State Press Association to be held 
in Madison the following Monday. I did not know whether 
Louis had been a member or not, but I decided I might just 
as well go over to Madison on Monday and see what the meet- 
ing was, and probably meet some of the editors of the other 
papers and get acquainted. In a hazy sort of way I believed 
in organization, though it would be hard for me to define 
“organization ” or tell what I really believed in. It was a 
good deal like believing in Santa Claus and expecting gifts from 
him. Organization seemed to me to be a sort of Santa Claus; 
one met with others, and the result was greater business gifts. 

In looking back I think that that Monday was one of the 
most important days in my life. I hardly realized it then, but 
I am sure it was a turning point, or perhaps a starting point, 
toward a newer idea and conception of journalism. It also 














__Notr.—This is the fifth instalment of a twelve-part story of a young pub- 
lisher as told by himself. Copyright, 1924, by R. T. Porte. 


started some of my troubles, and in the end was the means 
of my greatest joy. Had it not been for that meeting probably 
I would not have stayed in the newspaper publishing business, 
and might have gone into my father’s business. I have much 
to thank Madison and that meeting for. 

When I arrived in the rooms of the local chamber of com- 
merce, where the meeting was scheduled to be held, I found 
four men there. Without saying a word, I sat down a little 
to one side and watched what was going on. Another man soon 
entered, and the four greeted him with a good fellowship that 
seemingly came from years of acquaintance. 

“ Where’s all the fellows? ” he said. 

“Late as usual,” one of the others replied, “but Sam 
Graham, of Westover, said he’d be here; so did Snider and 
the other man at Rutland.” 

“ How about Wicks and the new fellow at Hutchinson? 
Did you get word from them? ” 

“ Hell, no,” was the profane reply. “Old Wicks never 
did attend, and never will. I am sorry for Louis, but Wicks 
sure is a hard customer. Who is the new victim over there?” 

“T am,” I replied, joining the group. “ Evidently from 
what you have said, I’ve put my foot into a bad proposition.” 

“Glad to have you with us,” said the man who last came in. 
“T’m Pete Wiser, the secretary of the State Press Association. 
I’m called Pete, though that isn’t my name, but it is short 
and easy to say, and goes well with cuss words when the boys 
want to swear at or about me. Here comes the rest of the 
gang, so I guess we can start. Make yourself to home, and 
you'll soon get acquainted with the boys.” 

Evidently this man Pete was a character and was loved by 
the publishers who knew him. I soon learned that Pete spoke 
freely and frankly at all times, and was thoroughly enjoyed 
by his friends, though he was criticized by those few who did 
not like him. Of this Pete cared not a bit, but went about 
his business. He called the meeting to order, and announced: 
“Gentlemen, Sam will talk on legals and what the last legis- 
lature did to us.” 

This was certainly of interest to me, and the information 
I was to gain from this one talk repaid me highly. Sam was 
the publisher of a paper at Rutland, and had been one of the 
committee from the State Press Association to look after legis- 
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lation that affected the press. He told of the fight to lower 
the legal rate, and also to kill some classes of legal printing 
and other publicity bills, and made many laughable comments. 
His remarks as to the legal rate gave me valuable information. 
I made a note to look this matter up and familiarize myself 
with the kinds of legals that must be printed. This advertising 
I gathered was worth while, especially if the full rate were 
asked. He made some remarks about cutting the rate, which 
seemed to me to be very foolish, as the legal rate was given 
and made by law, and there was no need to take less. In a 
short time I was to find out that the Hutchinson Reporter had 
been and still was an offender, and that the Herald had also 
cut rates. What kind of a mess had I got myself into, I began 
to wonder! But there was more to come. 

Advertising rates were next discussed by another publisher, 
w’o distributed a little pink sheet with rates for advertising 
gi-en out by some committee of the National Editorial Asso- 
ci:tion. I took one of these. Then a publisher asked if sub- 
scription rates should be reduced, and there were loud cries 
of ‘no.” He then asked how about those two or three papers 
who were charging only $1 a year, when all the rest were 
charging $2. Somebody said, “ They change hands yearly 
or keep broke. Why worry about them? ” 

At this point Pete said he was glad to say that the new 
publisher of the Herald at Hutchinson was in attendance, and 
no doubt would become a member. He also announced that 
the local Rotary Club was giving a feed, to which the editors 
were invited. Two or three of the men came up to me and said 
they were glad I had come, and that I should not be offended 
at some of the remarks, as there was nothing personal in them. 
At this point it looked to me as if I were really the object of 
the meeting, and that I had better go back to Hutchinson. 
But Pete took me by the arm, and began to talk to me. He 
said nothing in particular, except to ask how Old Wicks was 
and how I liked Hutchinson. 

I was much interested in the meeting of the Rotary Club 
and in the talks. I did not know whether Hutchinson had a 
Rotary Club or not, but if it did not I was determined that one 
should be organized. I liked the songs and the short talks. 
One of the speakers said something about the power of the 
press, and another pleaded for help from the press to put over 
something or other. Then Pete was asked to talk, and how 
he could talk! He drawled out his words and kept the bunch 
laughing. He told a clever story about the power of the press, 
which certainly was good. He then became serious and asked 
the business men to support the press, because it was the 
greatest advertising medium in the world, because they needed 
the press even more than the press needed them. Above all, 
the press must be paid a fair price, otherwise it could not be 
free and independent and become really a power in the 
community. 

“A paper that is not making money is a menace to the 
town,” he said. “A paper in debt, owing the bank, having its 
merchandise sent C. O. D. and occupying one of the poorest 
buildings in the town, is a greater drawback to that town than 
any other one thing. A publisher who can hold up his head, 
who owes no man and is making money, is the one that will 
make his paper a power. If he does not ask a right price for 
his advertising, if he cuts the price of legals to the lawyers, 
if he does jobwork for less than the Franklin price, he can not 
make the money he should, and then instead of an asset to the 
town he becomes a drag and a hindrance, perhaps a curse.” 

I was startled. This was new doctrine to me. I had read 
much about the duty of the editor to his town, how he should 
support the things that were good for it and help build it up, 
that he should print the good news, and that money should be 
a second consideration. Here was Pete frankly telling business 
men and the publishers that money was a consideration, a vital 
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one —if not the greatest of all. My brain was in a whirl, 
and before the day was over I had many things to think about. 

After the lunch the editors were slow in getting back, but 
about half-past two Pete again called them to order and the 
program went on. One editor spoke about subscription con- 
tests, and said a contest man was heading that way. He 
believed it would be a good thing to have the matter threshed 
out and see if any of the boys wanted to put on a contest, and, 
if not, that a resolution should be passed to the effect that the 
State Press Association was opposed to contests and that those 
present agreed not to put on one. This started a hot discus- 
sion, in which I gained some information about subscription 
contests. One or two didn’t want to promise, but when a vote 
was taken, all voted “ Yea.” 

When Pete asked me if I wanted to say anything, I took 
the opportunity to tell the boys I had enjoyed the meeting and 
wanted to be a member, that the Herald would stand for all 
the things the organization stood for. Perhaps I spoke more 
freely than I should have. I said I did not know much about 
the past of the Herald, but if anything had been done which 
I could rectify I would do so, as I was responsible for the 
future policy of the paper. 

“ Pete, tell him,” one of the editors said. Then I got some 
past history which was not very pleasant, which confirmed my 
worst fears. I had hated to think just what I had got myself 
into and had hoped for the best, but Pete soon told me things 
that made me realize I had bought a bad bargain and was in 
a tight hole. From Pete’s remarks I gathered that the papers 
at Hutchinson were the sore point in the district. Old Man 
Wicks, as they called him, had run a paper there for many 
years. He was an old-timer, opinionated and unapproachable. 
He thought that $1.50 a day a big wage for a printer. He had 
bought the paper on time and was still in debt. 

I learned that when the second paper was started matters 
were made even worse. At one time they gave two years’ sub- 


scription for $1, printed auction bills for $3, and gave a writeup 
in the paper and a ten-inch display advertisement free of 


charge. They charged half the legal rate, and so on. When 
Louis came he kept up the fight, but finding it a losing one 
he devised the scheme of doing mail-order printing. Louis 
and Grace had been doing all the work, but Donald was hired 
and the country flooded with samples of letterheads, envelopes, 
cards and statements, with cheap prices. On orders of $5 cash 
was to accompany the order, but over that amount no cash 
need to be sent, and all the postage was paid. They did not 
know how much business Louis got, but they did know that the 
merchants in the other towns began to complain about the 
prices they were paying. Also they became dissatisfied with 
the prices they were charged for advertising, as the merchants 
in Hutchinson were paying only 6 and 10 cents an inch, where 
the other papers wanted from 20 to 30 cents. Subscribers of 
the other papers complained about the subscription price, 
because the Hutchinson papers charged only $1, while the 
others charged from $1.50 to $2—in fact, nearly all charged $2. 

Many of the editors said that their merchants had sent 
Louis orders for stationery once, but that they never sent again, 
although they had to pay more. It took a great deal of courage 
for the publishers to stand by their prices in the face of all 
this, yet they had put up a fight, only to have Louis quit and a 
new man come in. 

When Pete and the others seemed to be finished, I got on 
my feet and frankly acknowledged that all this was news to 
me, that I knew very little about prices or things of that kind, 
but intended to know, and would secure all the information 
I could on the subject. I thought of the circular about a price 
list I had seen on my desk, and asked several of the editors 
what they knew about it. Their comment was unanimous in 
its favor, so I decided to go into it more deeply. Money to 
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run the business must come from some place, and I now knew 
that it was my first duty to check up the advertising and get 
at the amount of income at present, as well as the expense, 
and see where I stood. 

That was the first thing I did when I returned to Hutchinson, 
and the result somewhat startled me. However, I took Donald 
into my confidence, and he substantiated everything the editors 
had said as to prices, about Louis’s going after printing in other 
towns, cutting prices, and so on. 

“Louis thought he had a great scheme to build up a big 
mail-order business here,’ he said. ‘“ He hired me to take 
care of all the printing orders that were to come in, and had 
plans for buying two or three more presses, and getting two 
or three girls to feed them, and doing a big business. He sent 
out samples to a few thousand merchants, and expected at 
least five hundred orders. We got one order the first day, four 
the next day, ten the third, and Louis thought his fortune was 
made. He didn’t get any the fourth, only one on the fifth day. 
He wasn’t discouraged, so sent out another batch with a little 
better success. But I figured it out that he didn’t get much 
more than his postage and the cost of the samples. He tried 
a few other mail-order schemes, but they all seemed to be 
about as bad, and finally he got in so deep he had to quit. 
Louis had a great idea, but it didn’t work out with him. There 
was something the matter with it.” 

Late Tuesday night Donald and I worked checking over 
the probable income of the business and the expenses. I first 
figured up the expenses, rather roughly, about like this: 


Donald’s wages, four weeks.................5 84.00 


Ready-prints 

Power and light 

Gasoline for typesetting machine 
Paper for jobwork 


Postage 
Miscellaneous 


BW cca evcee rack taa cee esaus eect she Oe 


In looking over these figures I realized I had figured only four 
weeks’ salary, though every third month I had to pay five 
weeks’ salary, which meant $38.50 more. There might have 
been other items I had missed, and I knew that these were 
the very least I could get along on. Then I thought of some- 
thing else. I had figured nothing to take care of the notes, 
which amounted to $85 a month. It looked as though I 
would have to take in at least $400 a month to break even. 

That started me to figuring up my possible income, and 
here was about what I got to start with. There were about 
four hundred and fifty paid subscribers, which meant about 
thirty-seven a month to renew at $1 each. With this basis 
I went on, with the following result: 


Subscription, one month....................$ 3700 

Display advertising, about 300 inches a week, 
DUNES 225 hea oke anes ea bees wes ee sae x 

Legals, at half price 

Locals, at 5 cents a line, 100 lines a week 

Jobwork, estimated 


Total Seed peek secuetee ceesencoisneeeea 


120.00 


That wasn’t quite so bad after all. There would be a balance 
of $17 or so, and perhaps if the amount of advertising and 
jobwork was increased this margin of safety would be increased, 
and anyway I could make a slight profit at the present figure. 
I knew that the amounts were just estimated, but they were 
near enough to be about correct and a feeling of comfort 
came over me. Those editors must be wrong, after all. There 
was money in the publishing business, even at the prices we 
were getting, and there was no cause for worry. I was mighty 
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relieved, and sat back looking at the figures with more and 
more assurance. 

I put my hands in my pockets and jingled the two or three 
dollars I had there, as I walked up and down thinking that 
my worries had been all for nothing, that I had only straight 
sailing ahead of me. But I suddenly stopped, and a chill ran 
through me. I glanced at the expenses, read them over, and 
then read them again. I had put in nothing for myself! The 
expenses did not take into consideration the fact that I must 
live. If I drew only $20 a week there would be a big deficit 
at the end of each month! 

I searched around my desk for that circular, made out a 
check for the price list and one for my dues in the press asso- 
ciation, and mailed them on my way to the hotel. 
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“Them Wuz the Good Old Days” 
Cartoon by John T. Nolf, Printer-Artist. 





THE AMBITIOUS PRINTER 
BY GEORGE W. TUTTLE 

His favorite pursuit is setting type and hatching a bank 
account. 

He sharpens his own wits instead of grinding a dull 
customer. 

His favorite goal is an errorless job. 

He always appreciates a good form, true to type. 

His favorite music is the rattle of his presses as they sing 
“The Song of the Sheet.” 

He always keeps Perse-Verance on his pay roll. 

He always hopes for the best when he sends out his monthly 
statements — sometimes it proves to be gold-eagle hopes and 
buffalo-nickel realizations. 

He treats each customer as though there were none other 
in all the wide world. 
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This eight-page insert accompanies the article 
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Why Joe Cook Is a Star 


WRHE reason why Joe Cook is 

5M called “‘the one man vaude- 

ville’ and can do more things 

: Ee; Las than any other one person on 

20 KK the stage is because he never 
starts to do anything without practising until * 
he has become a master, no matter how many 
years it may take him. 

That's why he is a trapeze performer, a 
slack or tight wire walker, dances like an 
expert, can sing and play every musical in- 
strument in a band, paint a picture, model a 
head in clay, juggle almost anything he can 
handle from a cannon ball to a lighted match, 
and keep an audience laughing all the time 
with his conversation. 

To watch him you might think that he was 
born with the gift that enables him to do all 
these things without effort. Nothing could 
be farther from the truth. One of his stunts is 
to juggle five Indian clubs. He practised that 
stunt for four solid years before he mastered it 
and during that time he broke more than a 
hundred clubs—at $2.00 apiece. 

He says that, if he hadn't mastered that in 
four years, he wquid have kept on practising 
it for forty years if necessary. He happens to 
be blessed with a brain that will not let him 
give up, once he has started to do something. 
He refuses to admit defeat to himself. 

Just think what good golfers, grocers, mill 


men, salesmen, or anything else we would be 
if we had sense to practise the way Joe Cook 


practises. —_— 
Sharing the Pie 
APPINESS in youth is closely associ- 
ated with the stomach,”’ says Edward 
S. Jordan, “‘but every Jack Horner finally 
learns that happiness lies in sharing the pie. 

“Happiness is in doing service to the 
people who believe in us. 

“Many grown-up children confuse the 
idea of happiness with the idea of making 
lots of money. 

**That is because people who merely pos- 
sess money are always trying to create the 
impression that they are happy. 

“The secret of success is the doing of a 
simple thing we are doing today a little bet- 
ter than we did it yesterday—then, if we 
love to do the thing that we are doing, we 
will be happy and moncy will come inci- 
dentally." 

In those words Mr. Jordan has expressed 
perfectly the ideals of the management of the 
Lambeth Rope Corporation. Our customers 
stay with us year after year because of two 
things, the quality of our product and the 
quality of our service. 

Even the smallest trial order will bring 
you a big sample of both. 











First page of house-organ set throughout in Garamond type and printed in red and black on white antique laid stock 
by the Atlantic Printing Company, of Boston, Massachusetts. The original page is 8}4 by 11 inches 
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the art and craft of book 


IS exhibition is of interest to 
making, rather than literary excellence, 


every maker and user of books. It 


comprises fifty volumes selected 
by the American Institute of Graphic 


Arts from the publications of the year. 
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First page of impressive announcement illustrating good effe& of Garamond type in the larger sizes 
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" HAT is beautiful, isn’t it?”— Many times you 

/ have heard that remark from some individ- 
ual as he gazed upon an unusual bit of Nature’s 
grandeur, observed a noteworthy architectural 
achievement or complimented the work of some 
great master. Q] It surprised you too no doubt, 
that sucha remark, so sincerely and heartily voiced 
could come from one who was not a student of 
fine arts, who was totally unfamiliar with the 
principles of building or who was hopelessly in- 
capable of criticizing art or music. G]Yet he said, 
“That is beautiful,’ and insisted upon you agree- 
ing with him. QIt is a fundamental part of the 
human make-up to appreciate beauty. Everyone 
strives to accomplish it in some form or another, 
everyone respects it, everyone feels it. It is that 
force to which we are all attracted, to the strength 
of which we all yield. G| Beauty then, is the first 
outward quality of an advertisement to be con- 
sidered. For its rendition, art is required. In the 

ARKIN organization there is art. 


——— 


Beauty through the skillful handling 
of Garamond type 


One of the regular text pages of this booklet 
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A page on “Beauty” that is a beauty, particularly the original printed in orange and black on white ribbed stock. 
By Arkin Advertisers Service, Chicago, Illinois 











AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF GRAPHIC 
ARTS 


‘Tue November Meeting will be held at the 
National Arts Club, 119 East 19th Street 
(near Fourth Avenue), the evening of Wed- 
nesday, November 10th. It will be held in 


connection with the Annual Exhibition of 


The Books of the Year of the National Arts 
Club and an exhibition of Colonial Book 
Plates by the American Book Plate Society. 
There will also be on the walls an exhibition 
prepared by the InSiituteofColonial Printing. 
The list of Speakers and their topics 
appears on following page. 

















Garamond italic effectively used for an announcement. The original 
was in brown (red) and black on white paper 
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BY J. L. FRAZIER 





In this department the problems of job composition will be discussed, and illustrated with numerous examples. These discussions and the examples will be 
specialized and treated as exhaustively as possible, the examples being criticized on fundamental principles — the basis of all art expression. By this method 
the printer will develop his taste and skill, not on mere dogmatic assertion, but on recognized and clearly defined laws. Replies can not be made by mail. 








Popular Types —Their Origin and Use 
No. VIII.—Garamond 


In making the types of Claude Garamond available to the as a remarkably faithful reproduction, a facsimile in fact, 
printers of today the American Type Founders Company, first, whereas Mr. Goudy’s is the freer, being distinguished, by the 
and then the Lanston Monotype Machine Company have con-_ way, as “ Garamont.” All comparisons to the contrary, we're 
tributed a service of inestimable value to the art of printing. mighty glad to see them both, and in view of their excellence 
When we consider the achievements of the present generation are surprised the adaptation of Garamond’s type was not made 
of designers and founders of  —eeeseses—‘“‘“‘“‘itistststsss sooner than it was. 

type, stimulated by a fine | } }}©— As has been stated, there 
competition for quality and: are several species of the 
appreciation of the esthetic, | roman form of letter. The 
we feel like shouting our joy | first, as to time of origin, is 
over being privileged a full | the Venetian of the fifteenth 
view of the magnificent per- | century, prominent in the 
formance. Typographers of | development of which were 
the ilk of John Henry Nash_ | Nicolas Jenson and Aldus 
are doing things of a quality | Manutius. The Venetian 
which has never been seen | roman is a square sort of 
before, despite the tendency | letter with slab serifs, main- 
in some quarters to marvel taining as nearly as possible 
at the achievements of past | a uniform weight of line in 
generations. We honor the all elements of the letters. 
old masters for having orig- | The best and most popular 
inated forms, not at all for present-day adaptation of 
having given them finish. ! the Venetian form is Mr. 
There is no comparison in Benton’s Cloister Old Style. 
quality whatever between | The Old Face, or Old Style, 
the original form of Jenson’s | of which Caslon has long 























- MARLOWE | 


So Addition to Our Stock of 
at Distinctive Papers 






Manufaétured Especially for the Printing 
Craftsmen Who Enjoy the Making 
of “Books and ‘Brochures 







type, for example, and its been the standard represen- 
modern adaptation; the fin- tative, was originated by 
est printing ever done is Claude Garamond, from 
being accomplished right whose types the Dutch let- 
now. ters upon which Caslon was 

Most intimately con- based were derived. Gara- 
nected with the source of mond’s types had more dif- 
the fine typographic mate- ferentiation of line than 










Wortny Paper Co. AssociaTION 






rial available today are Mor- Aw — Jenson’s, and Caslon’s more 
ris Benton, of the American As ARTHUR E. HAM & SON than Garamond’s, which in- 
at, Diftributors dicates the trend in the 


Type Founders Company, 
and Frederic W. Goudy, 
We would not attempt a 
comparison of the value of 
their respective contribu- 
tions to the art of letters. 
It was Mr. Benton who cut 
A eee 

version of Claude Gara- Title page by Lewis C. Gandy, Atlantic’ Printing Company, Boston, Massachusetts, As_ the type of Gara- 
mond’s type, and Mr. Goudy demonstrating the us of Garaiond in claey args ut acuity seovsne mond was the original of the 
who designed the Mono- original of this example was rough antique and a heavy body of ink was necessarily old-style variety, the impor- 


. carried the reproduction is too heavy and is not a proper . 
type’s. The former is rated representation of the type face. tance of the man and his 





Offices: 10 Hicu Street, Boston, Mass. 





development of the roman 
letter. The modern roman, 
represented by Bodoni, is 
featured by widely con- 
trasting elements, the thin- 
ner being reduced almost to 
the fineness of hairlines. 
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Garamond is often referred to as hav- 
ing been a pupil of Geofroy Tory’s, 
whose influence and craftsmanship estab- 
lished the preéminence of France in 
typography during the sixteenth century 
and who achieved the victory over the 
black letter in that country. There is 
manifestly a close affinity between types 
cut by Garamond and ornaments de- 


7 
La découverte de 
A CHAPTER FROM THE LIVES OF 


the founders of a noted French family of ! | impr 1 meric separe 
scholars and typographers : 
sainiiial le monde ancien du 


EMPLE SCOTTinwriting ! monde moderne. 


a monograph on Frederic 


re ) Goudy, printer and crafts- | ja D 
= P4 man, ra “Every printer , IRMIN 4/IDOT. 
Y isorshould bea craftsman. Sy ee oe 
This was once a truism;but , ee ee 
| it no longer holds good. sitet 
) Trade’s unfeeling train has signed by Tory, master in his day o' 
stepped in and with its ma- ‘typographic decorative art—initials, bor- 


laborhasusurpedthe king- ders and illustrations. Tory was orig’- 
nally a professor; his interest in books 





domof craft and dispossessed thecraftsman. | sail eiheding on teacioes ty Wiens Geo- 

‘Modern business has use for craft, but the use | lier. Associated with the printer Simon 
is, unfortunately, too often sinisterand pernicious. ' de Colines, Tory published in 1524 a 
A craftsman today is the cunning man in the bad magnificent edition of “Horace,” in 
sense of the word, not in the true Saxon sense of 
it as the'kenning’ or knowing man. He should be 


which an elegant roman type face was 
used. As this letter is very similar to 
: | types Garamond is known to have cut, 
the knowing man, the man who can, the man who | it thas heen ceedited to him, a Grom- 
kens or knows how to do a thing well and who ' stance tending to support the belief that 
loves to do it well. It is to such craftsman that we, ' Tory and Garamond were associated. 


today, owe the best we have in art and science and _ Aside from Tory, Garamond worked 
with and for some of the most notable 


men in the history of printing. He was 
typefounder in the printing office of 
Simon de Colines, who for years was 
associated with the Estiennes and who 
later established his own business. Types 
especially designed by Garamond are 
said to have been used by Christopher 
Plantin, of Antwerp, for his immense 
Polyglot Bible. 

In time Garamond established his 
own typefoundry, the first in the world, 
by the way, that was not an adjunct of 

first things done with the Garamond type of the American Type Founders Company. Attention is directed a printing plant. Guillaume le Bé, an 
to the head piece and initial, which are after the manner of Geofroy Tory. Garamond and Tory worked apprentice of Garamond’s, started the 

together, the former’s type was intended for use with the latter’s ornament, or vice versa. . : : 
second in Paris about 1552, to which he 

work in the history of the development of printing is firmly added many of Garamond’s matrices upon the latter’s death 
established. Little, however, is known about him. In the in 1561. Four generations of Le Bé continued to use the 
famous monograph executed by Bruce Rogers to introduce the punches and matrices of Garamond, and Ambroise Firmin 
Monotype company’s version of Garamond’s type we find this: Didot tells us that in 1780 the Garamond punches and matrices 
“There is no evidence to show when or . 
where Garamond was born, but it seems to : 
have been accepted that it was some time abcdefghy kIlmnopqrstu V W XYZ 
in the fifteenth century, a supposition prob- 
ably based upon Lottin’s statement that he 
was working (exerce) in 1510.” He died ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQ 
in the city of Paris in 1561, in straitened 

: if The Garamond of The American Type Founders Company in thirty-point size. Compare with that o! 
circumstances. the Lanston Monotype Machine Company opposite. 
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were in the foundry of the Fournier’s, 
which had succeeded the Le Bé foundry 
in 1730. The Garamond types fell into 
disuse and gradually disappeared as a 
result of the influence of the somewhat 
condensed face introduced by Philippe 
Grandjean, one of the forerunners of the 
“modern” style of letter, sometimes 
credited with being the original of that 


La decouverte de 
!imprimerie sépare. le 
monde ancien du monde 
moderne, 


Firmin Dor. 


The italic of Garamond, cut in Paris about 1520 and 
reproduced from a specimen in the collection of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 


form. The original matrices of four sizes 
of one of Garamond’s fonts have been 
preserved, however, by the Imprimerie 
Nationale, the French national printing 
office. Notable works were occasionally 
printed with types cast from these mat- 
trices, which serve as the basis of the 
present-day adaptations. 

The influence of Garamond across the 
channel in England was potent, too, so 
we must turn back and proceed anew. 
Here the gothic form of letter held sway 
longer than in France. Some roman of 
the Venetian form was introduced into 
England as early as 1509 by Pynson, 
successor to Caxton, but it was not until 
John Day, Royal Printer, cut his series 
of type in 1572 that the roman letter 
really gained ascendancy. Day’s type 
was copied from a font cut in 1565 by 
Robert Granjon for Plantin, and Gran- 
jon imitated Garamond’s types. Gara- 
mond’s influence, therefore, can be said 
to have been European. 

Now, as to the type itself. In his 
notable book, “ Printing Types,” D. B. 
Updike says: ‘Garamond is said to 
have based his roman on Jenson’s model, 
but on comparing the two types this 
appears untrue. Jenson, to whom more 
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\ Time in Relation |», Xt 
to Your ‘Needs 


Fr IS CERTAINLY TO THE ADVANTAGE Of the 
buyer of printing to place his orders suf- 
ficiently in advance of the required date to 
allow ample time to do the work properly 
and conveniently. But sometimes a need 
arises which could not have been antici- 
pated and it means a loss of business to the 
advertiser if he cannot get his printed matter 
ready by a given time. In such cases it is for 
the printer to rise to the occasion and get 
the job done. The printer who can meet 
these conditions without sacrificing the 
quality of the product, and without adding 
unduly to the cost, is the one who should 
be chosen. To do this he will need to have 
a large and flexible equipment. 

In general, however, you should have a 
printer who appreciates the importance of 
doing all your work with reasonable prompt- 
ness; who can respond to your emergency; 
and whose promises of delivery can be de- 


pended upon. 
#3 


Page from a delightfully fresh booklet executed by the Faithorn Company, Chicago, composed in the mono- 
type Garamont. It is printed from a zinc etching of the original page quite heavily printed on rough stock, 
hence allowance must be made for the thickening of the characters. As the type size was large the 
“dressy” quality of the Garamont made it a desirable selection. Caslon would not have been so good. 


credit has been given as a type designer than is perhaps alto- as types.” Comparison with the Venetian letter reveals a 
gether his due, certainly cut the most successful letter that until number of important differences. There is the variety in thick- 
then had appeared. As to design, however, it was chiefly a ness of the elements already referred to, the old-face capitals 
clever transcript of a much more beautiful Humanistic hand. are less square and the serifs are bracketed; that is, rounded 
Garamond, in his new roman, was no longer reproducing a_ where they join onto the latter elements. 

manuscript but creating letters to be considered independently Stanley Morison, in “ Penrose’s Annual,” sets Garamond 


type above Jenson and the Ve- 
netian form of letter. He says: 


abcdefghijklmnopqrstuv WXYZ "enn opis an 


nearer to the types of our own 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQR sit iccetnot ns 


ern printing than Jenson’s can 


The Garamont of the Lanston Monotype Machine Company in thirty-point size. Compare with the Garamond of the a at 
American Type Founders Company opposite. be. Indeed, in its weight and 
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thickness of line, in the openness and generous width of the 
faces of the letters, and in the goodness of the design, this 
revived Garamond has advantages over any other letter within 
the reach of the printer today.” Mr. Morison refers to the 
third version of Garamond’s type, that of the British monotype. 
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reproduction would be inconsistent with present standards of 
commercial printing and of book composition. The twentieth 
century models of Garamond italic, however, are so beautiful 
that many authorities feel they will be accorded an appreciation 
and an extent of use seldom applied to this form of letter. 


He Takes the Part of Jesus 


Garamond is a classic 
letter, the outstanding 
characteristics of which 
are refinement and dignity. 
Its evenness of color 
throughout the font gives 
it considerable value as 
a book type, while its " At 
strength and consistency ZAS 
adapt it no less success- “es 
fully for fine display work. 
It is feminine, and in com- 
parison with Caslon we 
get the impression that it 
is somewhat — just a little — affected, like a fine lady putting 
on airs — but not enough to be displeasing. It is good looking 
in the larger sizes, thanks to its good design, where its some- 
what decorative character — and lack of stiffness — increases 
the effect of major display composed in it. In the opinion of 
the writer it is subject to a wide range of use and seems assured 
of a permanent place in 
the equipment of print- 
ers of taste and wholly 
safe from the fate of 
those letters, which, as a 
result of pronounced af- 


By BRUCE 





stale and tiresome. Some 

of the characters, notably 1di 
the lower-case “a,” do not 
wholly please, but on the 
whole Garamond is un- 
usually good and will dis- 
tinguish much good print- 
ing for years to come. 

What we have said 
applies to the roman 
form. With respect to 
the italic, a fact of his- 
torical significance must 
be mentioned. Garamond 
was the first to mate his 
roman with a completely 
sympathetic italic wholly 
fit for companion use | 
in a page. Garamond’s | 
italic was free and quite: 
fancy, more so than that 
of Aldus, upon which it 
was based, and to which 
it is more closely related: 
than his roman is to that | 
of Jenson. The italics | 
of the present Garamond |} 


fectations, quickly grow ROB ERT F RE EMAN 


5 


types are considerably 
more sedate than the 
original, probably because 
it was thought a literal 


An evening with Anton Lang 





Re-estTaB.isHED in 
Los Angeles at 736 
South Flower Street 
room 310. Telephone 
Faber 0750. 


Advertising Illustrations in color & black & white 


The swash characters lend 
considerable variety an 
interest to a Garamon:! 
composition. The capitals 
of the Garamond italic 
slope at different angles, 
and when composed with: 
lower-case suggest a mea 
sure of restlessness. Ti 
some this may be consic- 
— : ered objectionable, while 


BARTON 





Garamond has a great deal of character and appears well dressed, which doubtless sug- to others it will appeal as 


gested its employment for the headings in the Woman’s Home Companion. These : re : 
headings have created considerable favorable comment in typographic circles. a delightful unconventioii- 


ality. They are full of the 
effect of movement, yet have an elegance and a precision that 
are pleasing and instantly suggest their French origin. 
Combining force with excellence in an unusual degree, fi'- 
ting close, adaptable to a wide range of use like all the better 
old-style romans and more uniformly good in all sizes than 
some of our favored types, Garamond is a safe type to install 
and to use. Indeed, many 
feel it will crowd Caslon 
' for the honors attending 
| wide usage. A. J. Sam- 
! _ uelson, who is doing great 
i things out Omaha way, 
' says that because of its 
: stronger face many of his 


customers prefer Gara- 
mond to Caslon. The 
slightly stronger fine lines 
also tend to soften the 
effect, which is agreeable 
to many. Another point 
‘ in its favor is that the 
smaller sizes conform 
with the larger to better 
effect than in the case of 
Caslon. Six, eight and 
ten point Caslon have 
always seemed cramped 
and small. On the other 
hand, we believe that as 
a general thing Caslon is 
more pleasant to read, 
' while the tendency of 
: Garamond to be decora- 
tive may make it less sat- 
isfactory as a steady diet. 
However, these things are 
for the generations to de- 
cide, but in the meantime 
the writer feels no hesi- 
tancy in repeating his as- 
sertion that Garamond is 
going to bless the art of 


ee ee oti caigte aR printing — measurably — 
Possessing as it does a decorative quality, Garamond is well suited to compositions such as 
this where the type matter is brief and relatively large sizes of type are required. 


for many years to come. 
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Review of Printers’ House-Organs 


BY A. J. FEHRENBACH 


<x OW does the publication of a properly edited 

“’ sales house-organ help the men who pay the 
fS bills?” is the question raised by Thomas 
ke Dreier in the March number of The Treas- 
i ure Chest, house-organ of the Charles Fran- 
aS cis Press, New York city. There is probably 
>< no house-organ editor in the country better 
: <6) qualified than Mr. Dreier himself to answer 
‘his seniins, which interests hundreds of printers who pro- 
duce house-organs not only for their own advertising but for 
their customers. Mr. Dreier answers the question in this way: 
“First of all, the publication itself ren- 
ders a service. It gives them ideas that 
help them in their personal lives and in 
their work. It is only natural that they 
should feel friendly and grateful to the 














One of the things we do not like to do is to take a specimen 
and specifically point it out as a bad example. We’d much 
rather frame a general indictment such as is drawn up in the 
preceding paragraph, and pick the sheep from the goats by 
applying the homely old rule: “If the shoe fits, wear it.” 
Now and then, however, something does happen that almost 
makes us kick over the traces of decorum and publish spe- 
cifically the cases of house-organs containing flaws that might 
be traced to sheer bone-headedness. For example, one of the 
most interesting house-organs that is gotten out anywhere — 
the editorial content of which is all that the astute Mr. Dreier 





Hot Metal 








source of this help. For that reason the 2 
editor must keep the needs of the read- poe Us apa) 
ers ahead of the needs of the publisher. 
You may look upon this as a kind of sam- 
pling. You do not send out samples of a 
product, but you do send out samples of 
the spirit of the house. Just as you judge 
a correspondent by the letters he writes, 
so do house-organ readers judge a house 
by what is printed in its house-organ.” 

Of course, Mr. Dreier lets it be as- 
sumed that the house-organ must be of 
such character that all these good results 
will inevitably follow. He lets it be taken 
for granted that “ what is printed in its 
house-organ”” must necessarily be well 
printed. That stands to reason. Of the 
hundreds of house-organs received here 
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for review from month to month there 
are many that can not help but have a 
very negative effect. Some of them cer- 
tainly would drive away customers. Bet- 
ter no house-organ at all than one of a 
character and quality that functions as a 
signboard warning buyers of printing to 
steer clear of the establishment that pro- 
duced it. If there are not flaws which are 
traceable to the mechanical department 
the text is slovenly written, full of slang, 
loose talk, and “ Ring Lardner” English. 
The house-organ editor is mistaken and 
is simply deluding himself who imagines 
that “he goes across big’ because he 
takes liberties with the King’s English to 
express his own “ individuality.” We 
hold no brief for highbrow writers of 
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the rigidly straight-laced type of copy; 
this is a plea for sensible, simple, human, 
dignified English. On another page of this magazine Edward 
N. Teall, who not infrequently releases an idea worthy of 
serious consideration by those who wish to attain a thorough 
understanding of English usage, says in his article “ The Mys- 
tery of Words”: ‘ The printing business stands guard at the 
gates of the Palace of Speech. Printers can do more than 
college professors, and perhaps as much as grade teachers in 
the public schools, to keep the wells of purest English from 
defilement.” House-organ editors: Get on your marks! 


Fic. 1. 


could demand in any specifications he might make —has a 
glaring flaw due to a mistake made in its final production. 
The house-organ carries a fine pictorial insert in three colors, 
showing the quality of work the house can do. The insert 
was not scored before it was folded, with the result that the 
halftone looks much like a cracked mirror. The subject is 
nice enough to deserve a frame, but the thing is ruined by the 
fold. The value of the house-organ and insert is not entirely 
lost, but its pulling power is thus unnecessarily weakened. 








Our purpose here is not deliberately to find fault and pounce 
upon the brethren who are not toeing the mark. It is pri- 
marily our desire simply to discuss the general subject of 
printers’ house-organs in such a way that other printers who 
may contemplate using this form of direct advertising may 
inform themselves on how their contemporaries in other cities 
are handling their project. 

Fig. 1 shows a group of four-page house-organs that are 
practically alike in size, 9 by 12 inches, and somewhat similar 
in editorial content. Of this group The Honolulu Item is the 
least expensively printed. It is a straight one-color, work- 
and-turn job, and is folded so it will fit into a regular No. 11 
envelope. The Honolulu Item is published by the Mercantile 
Printing Company, Honolulu, Hawaii, and is edited by Ed. 








Personalized 
Publicity 
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Towse. The other three specimens shown in the group are 
printed in two colors and are mailed in 6 by 9 envelopes. 

Hot Metal, edited by Edward Dreier, is published monthly 
by Wade & Wise Company, Valparaiso, Indiana. In this house- 
organ the company makes known the fact that it is equipped 
to take over printing and advertising service for its customers. 
Two small advertisements telling about the company’s service 
is all the space allotted to “shop talk.” The copy-writer for 
this concern has a pleasing style, and every word in the pub- 
lication is worth reading and passing around the office. An 
extract from one of the advertisements of a recent number 
of Hot Metal reads: ‘“‘ Our advertising and printing service 
is helping many business men to forget Old Business Burden. 
Perhaps you may find our service just what you need to bring 
greater success to your door. We are willing to demonstrate 
at any time you say — after carefully investigating your prop- 
osition to see if we can really be of assistance to you.” Copy 
of this kind instils confidence and is effective. 

Leaves, “from the notebook of the American Printing 
Company,” Wichita Falls, Texas, is one of the best specimens 
of this type of publication. It comes to us from the Lone Star 
State and stacks up well from any standpoint with specimens 
coming from the older printing centers of the country. 

The Treasure Chest, published by the Charles Francis 
Press, is in a class by itself, and it would be a supererogation 
to dwell upon its merits to any great extent. It is printed on 
fine antique finish book paper, watermarked and deckle edged. 
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Fig. 2 shows a group of five house-organs to which we wish 
to direct especial attention. To those who like variety this 
group should be interesting. The Acorn, published by the 
Acorn Press, Omaha, Nebraska, is the same size as the speci- 
mens shown in Fig. 1. It is printed on a coated book paper 
and always contains eight pages of material that is original 
and away from the ordinary run of stuff. For instance, during 
1923, The Acorn featured some Omaha service organization 
or society in its pages. The purpose of this was, according to 
an announcement in this house-organ, “to acquaint these 
organizations with one another and to introduce all of them to 
Omaha and surrounding trade territory not included in their 
membership.” Each issue during the past year has also fea- 
tured some phase of direct-mail advertising, showing it: 
adaptability to the various requirement: 
of business and also defining its logica 
place in sales campaigns. In the Jan 
uary, 1924, issue of The Acorn appeare:' 
this announcement: “ In this first issu 
of 1924 let us introduce to you anothe 
Omaha service organization — the Acorn 
Press — and tell you how this institu- 
tion is especially fitted to study your 
merchandising problems, to prescribe a 
‘ direct-mail’ remedy, and to enable you 
to make more money for yourself. Mect 
the men of this organization who ar 
devoting their entire time and talents io 
the service of others and who are work- 
ing to draw larger profits toward their 
client-friend.” A number of pages giv- 
ing halftone reproductions of portraiis, 
together with brief sketches of the expe- 
rience and qualifications of the personnel 
that mans the Acorn Press are given in 
the January issue of this distinctive and 
intelligently produced house-organ. 

Impressions, edited by Albert H. 
Allen, and published by Lederer, Street 
& Zeus Company, Berkeley, California, 
is among the foremost printers’ house- 
organs in the land. Mr. Allen is an 
energetic, resourceful individual, and can be depended upon to 
bring out a publication that makes a good impression on the 
reader. Aside from being a thorough scholar, Mr. Allen is a 
practical printer who possesses the rare ability of making a 
technical discourse so interesting and clear that the ordinary 
reader can readily grasp it. His present series of articles 
appearing in /mpressions, entitled “ How Printing Is Done,” 
is one of the valuable and looked-for features of the handsome 
house-organ of this California printing establishment. 

Personalized Publicity, published by The Direct Adver- 
tising Agency and the Kier Letter Company, of Chicago and 
Detroit, is a house-organ that may be classed as something 
refreshingly “new under the sun.” In defining the principle 
of “ personalized publicity,” this house magazine goes on to 
say: “ Personalizing is the printing of the recipient’s name 
on the literature sent him — as your name appears on the cover 
of this magazine. Personalized publicity is not a panacea for 
all advertising ills. Nevertheless, the preponderance of evi- 
dence for increased results obtained through it is convincing 
proof that it is the most effective method one can use to insure 
attention and interest in a piece of direct advertising.” 

Pow-Wow, from the Indian Press, published by Surber- 
Arundale Company, Incorporated, Charlottesville, Virginia. 
has the earmarks of the type of publication one would ordi- 
narily expect from the “wild and woolly” West, but as a matter 
of fact it comes from polite and aristocratic Virginia. This 
unusually attractive house magazine is edited by Miss Cornelia 
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Winston Burnley, who does her part in a professional manner. 
Thirty-two pages of reading matter of the sort that builds good 
will are provided each month. Bolstering up the excellent edi- 
torial content are masterly typography, good presswork and a 
wise selection of paper stock that gives the little magazine a 
pronounced atmosphere of quality. 

The Shield, house magazine of the Levey Printing Com- 
pany, Indianapolis, Indiana, is a civic institution in the Hoosier 
capital. This publication is what one might expect to emanate 
from the State that supplies the nation with literary artists. 
Every Thomas, Richard and Harry in Indiana is a writing man; 
a!l have ambitions to become George Ades, Booth Tarkingtons 
and Meredith Nicholsons. This state of affairs, which all who 
are au fait in such matters have long since known, dawned 
upon this reviewer some time ago while he was engaged in 
elitorial work in Indianapolis. Editorially The Shield is most 
interesting; it discusses Hoosier affairs, and works for the 
good of the community. There are no “ canned goods ”’ in its 
peges; all the material is home prepared by individuals directly 
connected with this great printing house. The Shield from any 
and every standpoint is certainly one of the topnotchers among 
printers’ house-organs. 

The Radio, house-organ of the College Press, Toronto, 
Canada, is one of the newcomers in this field. The few issues 
so far published indicate that J. E. Spears, editor of The Radio, 
takes his work seriously and is building up a direct advertising 
medium of the first order. Mr. Spears’ instructive articles on 
the subject of selling by mail are among the best that appear 
in any publication we know of. The little magazine is hand- 
somely printed in two colors, and merits careful reading. 





BITS OF HISTORY CONCERNING THE ORIGIN 
OF THE ALPHABET 
BY JOHN J. FISHER 

ee CCORDING to early chroniclers there is a 
3 good deal of doubt as to the fundamental 
6 principles of the source of the written lan- 
i guages of the old world. It is interesting to 
s 
Xs 





know of the first men of learning and letters 

* who had vision and foresight enough to help 
rs deliver the race from the dark ages which 

=~ shrouded the world for centuries — unre- 
corded centuries of time when tribes of nomads roamed from 
place to place. Josephus, in the third chapter of the first book 
on Jewish antiquities, tells us that the descendants of Seth led 
happy and contented lives, were fond of study and observa- 
tion, and attended the movements of stars and heavenly bodies 
with great wisdom that future generations might profit by 
their discoveries and their chronicles. Knowing that the 
destruction of the world by flood and fire had been foretold 
by Adam, they set about making two pillars, one of brick and 
the other of stone, upon which were cut their discoveries, so 
that if the rains should destroy the brick the pillar of stone 
would yet remain. 

This, then, is perhaps the earliest proof of the invention 
of letters, although it has met with the disapproval of many 
wise and learned writers, who have persistently yet vainly 
tried to point toward other sources. The earliest peoples 
engraved their findings upon stone and clay. This must put 
controversy at rest, for the wisdom of Josephus stands the 
test of time. The system of converting knowledge by Seth 
and his descendants was undoubtedly in those days a standard 
and had behind it an element of sound common sense, for later 
it appears that Jews, Phoenicians and Egyptians gave it use 
for the first 1,700 years. 

After the flood, which, according to the ancient chroniclers, 
happened in the 1,656th year of the world, there appears to be 
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no proof in Scripture of the use of letters until the time the 
children of Israel sojourned in the wilderness of Sinai. It 
appears then that Moses set about teaching them the Egyptian 
arithmetic and astronomy. This helps to place the matter 
beyond debate that writing was in use in these days, as it is 
not at all supposable that Moses could have taught the two 
sciences by oral instruction without the assistance of letters. 

There is still another theory among ancient Greeks and 
Romans that their gods and goddesses were supposed to have 
invented the arts of reading and writing. However, mythology 
can not be considered with any degree of truthfulness in so far 
as the basis of learning is concerned. Yet to give an idea of 
the prevalence of the feeling, a kernel of credit is also given 
to the deities of the early Egyptians; they earnestly ascribed 
to one Thoth or Thoyt the original ability to make marks. 
This is followed by the Greeks, who swore by Hermes, and 
by the Latins, who honor Mercurius as the inventor of letters. 

Abraham was born 2,000 years before Christ. Sesostris, 
King of the Egyptians, later is supposed to have raised the 
hierographic obelisks from which Thoth took the hint of the 
invention of letters. This is no doubt a false claim, for it has 
been permanently definitely established that the Egyptian king 
did not reign until four hundred years after. 

Some have supposed that the writing of the Ten Command- 
ments on the tables of stone was the first writing by letters 
and words in the world. This in itself gives to words divine 
origin, for Moses was inspired by God to instruct the peoples 
in the pronunciation, reading and writing of words. But this 
forms itself into a miracle, where a more natural means might 
have applied. Moreover, all the letters in the Jewish alphabet 
do not occur in the Decalogue. 

The most ancient books among the Romans were called 
“Tabulae,” because they were composed of thin pieces of wood 
finely sliced. Plutarch and Diogenes inform us that Solon 
flourished about six hundred years before the birth of Christ, 
in the time of the prophet Ezekiel. Yet in his time books 
among the Jews were written on reeds, possibly composed of 
parchment. This appears from the testimony of the prophets. 
Out of all this array of testimony the most insistent belief 
prevails that Abraham, after first coming from Chaldea and 
into Egypt, sought to bring wisdom before these people, and 
that from his efforts came good. But every nation among the 
ancients who were at all prominent in those days can wisely 
point to his scribe as the wise man of the time. 

This proves pretty generally that certain others coveted 
the fame of Abraham. The world is much the same in that 
respect now, for as soon as one new thing appears in the mart 
of industry there are countless imitations, which their inventors 
invariably claim to be just as good. 


PAGE THE CREDIT DEPARTMENT 


He was running a small hardware store in a newly devel- 
oped district, and the wholesale dealers found him backward 
in payment of his accounts. They sent him letter after letter, 
all of them polite, but each more threatening than the last. 
Finally they sent their representative down to give him a sport- 
ing chance. 

“Now,” said the caller, “‘ we must have a settlement. Why 
haven’t you sent us anything? Are things going badly? ” 

“No, everything’s going fine. My bankers will guarantee 
me all right.” 

“Then why haven’t you paid up? ” 

“Well, you see, those threatening letters of yours were so 
well gotten up that I’ve been copying them and sending them 
out to some customers of mine who won’t pay up, and I’ve 
collected nearly all outstanding debts. I was only holding back 
because I felt sure there must be a final letter, and I wanted 
to get the series complete.” —Ben Franklin Witness. 
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Incidents 





GREAT BRITAIN 

On Fepruary 8 the London Morning 
Advertiser attained its one hundred and 
thirtieth year of publication. 

Rosert Hitton, well known for his con- 
nection with printing-trade journalism, 
died at Billericay on March 10. 

James ALLISON, a compositor who went 
from Scotland in 1853 to London, where 
he remained continuously in service with 
Clowes & Sons until his retirement a few 
years ago, has a record of seventy years’ 
union membership. 

Srnce Ireland has become a self-governing 
country, its paper producers are complain- 
ing of competition through price reductions 
and the “dumping” of cheap paper from 
England. They are now demanding a tariff 
on imported paper. The printers, however, 
protest against this. 

A LEAD manufacturer states it as his belief 
that one Thomas Nicholson was about the 
last who tramped around the country carry- 
ing a small pot, ladle, lead mold and scraper, 
and calling on printers and offering to cast 
up scrap into leads for so much a pound. 
He gave up about 1878-79. 

A SPEAKER at a recent meeting of the 
Stationers’ Society recalled the time when 
it was considered undignified to print Bibles 
on such modern atrocities as steam presses, 
platen presses being used to print them 
until the prejudice was finally overcome. 

Wr11am Lowman, who retired in 1921 
after sixty-six years’ service with the Eton 
College Press, died recently, at the age of 
eighty-three. The Eton College Chronicle 
had his name as printer from October, 1874, 
to December, 1881. It is now owned by 
Spottiswoode, Ballantyne & Co. 

At A recent luncheon of the Stationers’ 
Company, R. A. Austen-Leigh gave an en- 
tertaining paper on “ The Printer in Fic- 
tion.” He cited references to printers in 
“Don Quixote,’ “The Cloister and the 
Hearth,” in Balzac’s “ Lost Illusions,” Beres- 
ford’s “A Candidate for Truth,’ James’ 
“Where the Apple Reddens ” and Bennett’s 
“ Clayhanger.” He did not mention that 
popular novel, “That Printer of Udell’s,” in 
which, by the way, the heroine steps into 
the printing office of a small American 
country town and has visiting cards printed 
from a copper plate, the delivery being 
made almost immediately —this exposing 
the author’s ignorance about the capabili- 
ties of a small-town print shop. 

GERMANY 

Because of a reduction in the cost of 
paper, several Berlin newspapers have re- 
duced their subscription prices. 

Rupotr Mosse, Berlin, has just issued a 
Directory of the Industries, Trades and 
Businesses of Germany for 1923-24. It com- 
prises three volumes. A specialized edition 
in eight volumes is soon to appear. 

In tHE April batch of “ Incidents” we 
told of the stopping of publication of the 
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in Foreign Graphic Circles 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


“Almanach de Gotha.” It appears that the 
publisher, Julius Perches, of Gotha, has 
reconsidered his decision. He now an- 
nounces that he will continue it, as well as 
the other genealogical handbooks heretofore 
issued by him. 

THE year 1923 shows a sad record of 
non-employment in the printing industries. 
The following contrast between the begin- 
ning and the end of the year is given in the 
Allgemeiner Anzeiger fiir Druckereien: 

Jan. 6, me 





1923 1 

Hand compositors. 908 2,221 
5 ee 60 1,550 
Linotype composit a 69 307 
Composing-room help........... 26 65 
Stereotypers, electrotypers....... 17 193 
SIONS chek boss shennan ss 45 94 
Typefounders and engravers... ... Se 67 

AVA Su saunnows wens 1,125 4,497 


AccorDING to a report by the Deutsche 
Biicherei (German Library) at Leipsic, 
which receives copies of every book pub- 
lished in this country, there were issued in 
1923 about twenty thousand new books. 


FRANCE 

AT A meeting of daily newspaper direc- 
tors, held in February, a raise of 5 centimes 
in the price of newspapers was favorably 
discussed, to be put into practice when nec- 
essary. The present price of Paris dailies 
is 15 centimes. 

Durinc 1923 France imported 139,765 
tons of paper, as against 127,708 tons in 
1922. Germany was the largest supplier of 
paper, furnishing 39,063 tons. Norway sup- 
plied 30,171 tons, Sweden 14,262 tons and 
Switzerland 11,075 tons. 

Tue oldest French publisher, René Fou- 
ret, manager of the famous Hachette pub- 
lishing house, died lately, at the age of 
eighty-one. He was an old president of the 
Cercle de la Librairie and an officer of the 
Legion of Honor. 

THE municipal commission of Old Paris 
has in view the placing of an inscription 
or tablet in the Court of Miracles, where 
was located the printing office of Pére 
Duchesne during the Revolution. 

AFTER becoming blind during his infancy, 
because of an injury received in play, Mau- 
rice de la Sizeranne (who died recently) 
consecrated his life to the amelioration of 
those afflicted the same way. It was at his 
initiative that a journal printed in “ blind ” 
type, the Louis Braille, was started, and he 
was a promoter of books printed with 
Braille characters, of which there are now 
80,000 in one library. He was also a pro- 
moter of the Valentin Haiiy Association, 
whose purpose is to assist the blind. 


RUSSIA 

Tue Government has suspended the print- 
ing of paper rubles. New gold ruble notes 
are now being issued. 

A NEW paper mill was started at St. 
Petersburg (or Leningrad, for the present) 
at the beginning of this year, and on March 
1 an older one, the Krasnogords-Kaja, was 
put into operation again. 









Tue Ekonomisheskaia Zhisn reports that 
the paper trade has made great advances 
during the past year, which is evidenced 
by the fact that the membership of the 
paper workers’ trade union has increased 
from 20,000 to 28,000. The paper compa- 
nies are no longer working at a loss. Their 
output was seventy per cent higher than it 
was the year before, and most of the works 
have improved their plants. 

BELGIUM 

A BELGIAN standardization committee has 
adopted suggestions made by a similar Swiss 
committee (and the Swiss Postal Depart- 
ment) respecting the formats of certain 
printed matter and documents. It may now 
be noted that there is established a unanim- 
ity respecting formats (paper sizes) among 
the following countries: Belgium, Germany. 
Austria, Switzerland, Czecho-Slovakia anc 
Hungary. It is expected that in the near 
future Holland and Sweden will agree to 
the new format standards. How about the 
United States? PERSIA 


Tue Persian State and Parliament Print 
ing Office at Teheran has greatly enlarged 
its plant and added modern machinery, most 
of which was obtained from German man 
ufacturers. Besides type fonts for various 
Oriental languages, it has several typograph 
line-casting machines. 


DENMARK 


Tus country’s oldest newspaper is the 
Berlingske Tidende, published at Copen- 
hagen, which recently celebrated its one 
hundred and seventy-fifth year with a spe- 
cial issue of eighty pages. It now claims a 
daily circulation of 139,000 copies; its Sun- 
day edition has reached as high as 190,000. 
On the occasion of its jubilee the publisher 
presented its employees with a pension fund 
of 250,000 kroner, and in addition 50,000 
kroner to the pension fund maintained for 


its compositors.  gwepen 


A new book of interest to printers is 
offered by Norstedt & Sdners, of Stockholm, 
for which subscriptions are solicited. It is 
entitled ‘“ Marguerite Plantins Dagbok ” 
(or diary) and relates her experiences while 
connected with the famous Plantin printing 
office at Antwerp, from 1564 to 1576. 
Three hundred copies will,comprise the edi- 
tion, of which Nos. 1 to 30 will be specially 
bound in full parchment. 

BRAZIL 

Tue first printing office in Rio Janeiro 
was started by Antonio Izidoro da Fon- 
seca, a Portuguese. It did not last long, 
as Fonseca printed matter which was op- 
posed to the reigning monarch of the time. 

JAPAN 

AccorpInG to consular reports there are 
in this country (including Japan, Korea, 
Formosa and Sachalin) 6,510 printing 
offices, aside from 130 Japanese offices in 
Manchuria, south and central China. 
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5 Ss OS OES ONIN AS NOV SOs oe 
a RIP ERS BSEQ@RAIRIESCSS, wd VAS 2 CRE Sas 
r BY J. L. FRAZIER 
‘i 'inder this head will be briefly reviewed specimens of printing sent in for criticism. Literature submitted for this purpose should be marked “For Criticism,” 
- and directed to The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. Specimens should be mailed flat, not rolled. Replies can not be made by mail. 
ATLANTIC PRINTING CoMPANY, Boston, Massachu- the matter of type selection really is. Packard, ties in the operation of a printing plant for the 
setts.— It is quite unusual to see house-organs so while suitable for more general use than Parsons, information of your readers, those connected with 
IS finely treated typographically as those you have sent is not an all-purpose letter either. fraternal and other organization papers in the print- 
S us. Not only are excellent type faces employed, but M. D. Zimmerman, Mount Morris, Illinois—The ing of which your plant specializes. Incidental to 
they are effectively used. Unusually good papers Kablegram is a very good house-organ, not of the de the informative character of this copy, and the illus- 
aid measurably to the quality effect. We are repro- luxe variety, but plain, pleasing and businesslike. trations accompanying it, the articles emphasize 
n ducing a page from one of these fine house-organs The cover, in colors, is very good, and in considera- the bigness and completeness of the Kable plant. 
\ ir. the specimen insert of this issue. tion of the name of the firm the title is both appro- SamuEL E. Lesser, Rochester, New York.—As 
zi MonotyreE Composition Company, San Fran- priate and catchy. The double-page spreads in each _ heretofore, we find your work both interesting and 
cisco, California— Your broadside announcing your issue are mighty good, describing the various activi- good. Some of the specimens are more ornate than 
E ability to supply composition in we feel is necessary or desirable, 
the new Garamont type is ex- "hag adios alas a ak ae as a aca rel a SRNR R ES SS mn aia eee yet such ornamentation as is 
d cellent in every respect and 1 ' used is very good, and tastes 
: shows this remarkably beautiful \ 1 differ. The Humanistic type is 
: and versatile type face to very ’ made in Italy; information re- 
0 good advantage. : garding it can be obtained from 
e Frep S. Lanc Company, Los Il Risorgimento Grafico, Milan. 
Angeles, California.— Your con- \ R. E. Wacner, Asbury Park, 
tribution to this issue is the ; New Jersey.— It is quite true, 
finest of all we have examined; : as you state, the menu form de- 
; in fact, considering the number signed and set by you for The 
i of specimens in the package, it ' Brighton is much superior to 
t is one of the best we have ever ; the general run of hotel bills of 
received. Coupled with fine | fare. It is chaste and in thor- 
taste in the selection and use of : ough keeping with a high-grade 
> types are papers of unusual ' ' house; in fact, it creates that 
1 quality, and printing is done in i impression, which, of course, was 
colors, the beauty and harmony : what you were after. 
of which could scarcely be sur- ; Hore-Mitts ADVERTISING 
passed. We have long regarded ' AcEency, Dallas, Texas.—The 
your house as one of the leaders announcement of the formation 
e in the execution of effective and } of your company is impressive. 
tasteful commercial jobwork and The lettering and design are 
° only regret that some of the | excellent, likewise the color use 
specimens are printed in such \ and paper selection. 
colors and in such manner as to : J. Epwin Bett, Cleveland, 
l make adequate reproduction im- nt Ohio.— You have at your dis- 
possible, The two shown, while | ( nd floral detatls: from posal an excellent equipment of 
indicating your unusual talent ' oO A ar 1 type and you employ it to 
and facilities, are by no means ; hy © : pes mighty good advantage. The 
‘ the best. : plicity; from the Col specimens are all satisfactory. 
| MacRosertson’s, Melbourne, Jeled in art There is not one that we do not 
) Australia—‘‘ A Young Man and (. ‘ consider thoroughly satisfactory 
a Nail Can” is handsomely : : : for the purpose. 
' J 





Once each year for a number 
of years it has been our plea- 
sure to examine the annual of 
the printing classes of Christ- 
church (New Zealand) Tech- 
nical College. The 1923 edi- 
tion, containing numerous 
mounted specimens of students’ 
work, has been received and is 
commendable. Unfortunately, 
the students do not have the 
best of type equipment at their 
disposal, which materially affects 
the quality of the work. Chel- 
tenham seems to be the favored 
face, doubtless because it is the 
best available in any quantity, 
yet it is inadequate for general 
work, particularly where a 
somewhat ‘dressy’ effect is 
desirable, as on titles and cards, 
for instance. We find Tudor 
and Bradley, both of them ugly 
Old English (Gothic) types, 
used to a very large extent. A 
few hundred dollars invested in 
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! 
done in all details, which is un- ; 
usual on a commercial item of 
printing of such large size, the ' 
edition weighing twenty-one tons 
and costing approximately $100,- | 
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000. The artwork, engraving 
and printing are equal to the 
finest done anywhere. 

THE FisH-LyMan Company, 
Rochester, New York.— In dis- 
play and arrangement all the 
specimens are very good. Usu- 
ally, also, the colors are quite 
satisfactory, although the green 
on the Christmas letterhead for 
the lecal multigraph sales office 


is much too weak. = of mM FITZGERALD MUSIC COMPANY 
specimens are composed in the ; 

Parsons type face, which, though fg doen enmmead 

excellent on occasions, is not 
suitable for general use. The 
characters are too fancy for 
straight-matter composition, 
whereas the capitals should be 
considered the same as text let- 
ter capitals; that is, they are 




















too ornate except for the initial Spear ag oe a UR TEE a a RE some of the better type faces — 
letters of words otherwise set in The original of this circular, printed in black and gray inks on white antique laid stock Caslon with the long descenders, 
lower-case. The small card for of good quality, is especially handsome. The illustration is printed on a_ blind stamped Cloister, Garamond or others — 
the Rochester Advertising Club, panel, which contributes to the effect of “‘ class” that is suggested by the piece. The type nq a little more restraint in 


set in Caslon, is very pleasing appropriate in view of the period and character of the furniture illustrated. the use of rulework and orna- 
and shows how very important By the Fred S. Lang Company, Los Angeles, California. mentation, which is often carried 
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An especially striking booklet cover by Paul Ressinger, Chicago, Illinois, employ- 
ing to good effect the display force of the circle, a contrast to the customary rec- 


tangle. 


Mr. Ressinger is one of the best decorative and letter artists in the country, 


and his appreciation and understanding of the art of printing make his services of 
especial value in advertising work. 


to excess, would make a marked improvement in 
the quality of work done by Christchurch students. 

OnE of the commercial artists who have a fine 
appreciation and good understanding of typography, 
and use their ability to the advantage of their clients, 
is Paul Ressinger, of Chicago. He has made remark- 
able strides, particularly since he returned from 
war service. There are many who recognized his 
unusual ability even before the war, and among 
them is the editor of this department. Mr. Res- 
singer, in fact, is one of the best decorative artists 
and letterers in the country at large. His latest 
achievement has been in the interest of the Vitrolite 
Products Company, decidedly to their interest, we 
think. In one month’s time he planned, designed 
and, we presume, supervised the printing for half 
a dozen fine booklets for that company, which 
shows that Ressinger mixes business methods and 
efficiency with his art. That is not a common com- 
bination. We are reproducing the cover page and a 
text page from one of the handsome Vitrolite 
booklets referred to. 

GrorcE BRANISH, Denver, Colorado.—The Wolfe 
stationery is ‘‘ snappy,”’ unusual and attractive; in 
fact, all your work is of good quality. 

Joun Moras, Cleveland, Ohio.— Good types and 
very satisfactory display and arrangement make the 
specimens of common everyday forms you have sent 
us look good. The hanger, ‘‘ God Sees Me,” is too 
ornate, both as a design and in consideration of the 
nature of the copy. Something more dignified and 
more impressive would seem required; the form, as 


arranged by you, is inconsis- 
tent with the other very 
good specimens; it looks 
gaudy. 

THE MumppLeTton PRINT- 
ING Company, Waxahachie, 
Texas.— In display and ar- 
rangement all the specimens 
you have recently sent us 
are very good, and it is 
only through the fact that 
some of the type faces em- 
ployed are unattractive that 
the work does not rate much 
higher. You employ Old 
English to greater extent 
than we consider desirable, 
while the shaded imitation 
engraved faces are quite un- 
attractive. Good old style 
romans can not be beaten 
for a general line of work, 
and, even on cards, letter- 
heads and the like, they are 
superior to imitation en- 
graved faces. With much 
better letters at their dis- 
posal we do not think it is 
wise for letterpress printers 
to attempt the imitation 
of engraved work, especially 
when their own style of 
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work has the advantage we have mentioned and 
when the mere use of a type similar to the styles 
employed by the copperplate printers is the least 
of the requirements for approaching the engraved 
effect. 

Sun Printinc Company, Rosebury, Oregon.— 
The window display card for the play, ‘‘ Come Out 
of the Kitchen,’”’ is impressive and yet of chaste 
and dignified design. The whiting out is excellent. 
The other specimens are of uniform quality. 

Ropert C. ScarBorouGH, Hanover, Ontario.— 
The Post letterhead is a crackerjack. There are 
few type faces, also few forms of arrangement, 
which permit such a large display of the name on 
a letterhead without resulting in a cheap effect. 
Goudy Old Style is the type; its weight and grace 
of line permit the use of larger sizes than almost 
any other face available. The mailing folder fo: 
the local manufacturer of kitchen cabinets is ex- 
cellent, as, in fact, are all the specimens. 

A. D. O’ConNELL, Kansas City, Missouri.— A 
Club News is very satisfactory for a publication o 
its kind. It could be set in better type — old sty] 
a little more open than the modern style employe: 
— and, of course, larger type would be more read 
able, but there are practical and economic consid 
erations that probably make the execution of thi 
paper in more ideal manner out of the question 
Things that ought to be changed, however, a: 
frequent crowding, noticed particularly in the adver 
tisement on the first page of the December issu: 
Advertisements ought to be grouped on the right 
hand side of all pages, whereas on some pages w 
find them placed on the left-hand side. Space wa 
needlessly wasted for the list of names on the la 
page; four columns of these to the page were po 
sible. It is not alone because of the waste o 
space, which may not be of serious moment, bi 
more especially because of the large unsightly ga) 
of space that we mention this point. 

Sun Printinc Company, Pittsfield, Massachu 
setts.— Our compliments are extended on the tw 
posters or placards. They are strong in display an: 
impressive, as such forms ought to be. Furthermor: 
they are excellent in design and attractive. Th 
one for the telephone ball is unusual, the makeu 
of the border being quite clever. While the on 
for the military ball lacks the class of the form: 
and is more conventional — and, pardon us, com 
mon — still, it is good. The small light-tone orna 
ment beneath the lines of small italics below the 
main display seems inconsistent with the strength 
and size of the design, and we should have pre- 
ferred to see the small lines in question larger and 
no ornament whatever in that space. The other 
ornament seems to fit in better. Good judgment 
was exercised in using a red that inclines strong}y 
toward orange for the second color on this poster 
card, the predominant color being a medium blue. 
A strong red would have killed the effect. 
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A design of small area against an extensive paper background, when of such 

quality as this, makes a mighty strong impression. It is another of_ the 

unusually fine specimens submitted this month by the Fred S. Lang Com- 

pany, Los Angeles. The original was printed in black (rule) and light 
blue (lettering) on antique India tint stock. 
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C. M. Bennett PrintiInc Company, Springfield, 
Ohio.— Where good type faces are used the work 
is very satisfactory. We admire the title pages of 
the several programs set in the Satanick type face, 
the American version of Morris’s modified gothic 
letter. The stuffer, ‘‘ Printed in Springfield,” the 
major display lines of which are in gray-tone Cop- 
perplate and the body in Cloister Old Style italic, 
is very poor, first, because the types are decidedly 
inharmonious and, second, because the arrangement 
is complex and diffused. The type groups on the 
cover and title page of the booklet for The Book 
Club are much too low, thereby violating propor- 
tion in the equal white spaces above and below the 
type group. Balance is insecure because the design 
is in the exact center of the page, therefore appar- 
ently below the center. On a narrow page like 
this one the point of vertical balance is well above 
the actual center. 

S. W. Straus & Co., the real estate investment 
house of Chicago, have the credit for the finest and 
most costly book received during the month. It is 
entitled ‘‘ Chicago, The City Beautiful.” Large and 
handsome illustrations are faultlessly rendered on 
dill coated stock, while the text in fourteen-point 
Kennerley is delightful. The oblong page is 12 by 
9 inches, and the cover, a well known brand of 
brown with gold markings, makes the first impres- 
sion a strong and lasting one. Unfortunately, the 
pointer did not put his name at the back, as is cus- 
tonary on work of such quality. 

Tne Essex Press, Newark, New Jersey.—The 
mount for your new calendar, a heavy black board, 
on which a remarkably good allover decorative de- 
siyn is printed in gold and red, is beautiful. The 
calendar pad is of equal merit. It is the handsomest 
and probably the richest calendar we have seen for 
1424, doubtless also the most expensive, excluding, 
of course, those featured by four-color illustrations, 
for which the plates and paintings were the major 
item of cost. Posted in business offices this calendar 
will afford constant and incontroversial evidence that 
The Essex Press is one to be entrusted with the 
production of the finest printing. 

HAROLD Eckiunp, Aurora, Minnesota.—The pro- 
gram and menu for the February meeting of the 
Community Club is very well arranged and dis- 
played, the only fault of consequence being the red 
ink. It does not incline toward orange, as it 
should for satisfactory use with blue or black, 
particularly with the former. 

AUGSBURG PUBLISHING House, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota.—The Quest is an unusually attractive 
publication all through, the cover in bright colors 
and gold being unusually striking. 
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Thus Vitrolite diffuses light —carrying it along deep corridors like this, lighting up every nook and corner. 


CLEANLINESS AND LIGHT FOR SCHOOLS 


‘itrolite is the ideal wall material— unchanged by age 


NSPECT the next school walls or wainscot- 
ings you see. Recall those in the school of 
which you are a guiding factor. Are they clean, 
white and sanitary? Too many are unsightly. 
Pure flawless white identifies those made of Vit- 
rolite. Closer examination will reveal in the clean 
walls a perfectly smooth surface hard as flint, 
and white as snow. No other product known to 
builders today can qualify for the job of modern- 
izing school toilets and washrooms as can Vit- 


rolite. 


An examination of the oldest sample of struc- 
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Attractive announcement by Carl S. Junge, Chicago artist, who has done 
some remarkably fine book plates, also a series of good type ornaments 


for Barnhart Brothers & Spindler. 


[ pace 


One of the text pages from the booklet, the cover of which is shown opposite, illustrating 
the consistent relationship throughout. 


CoLyER PRINTING CoMPANY, 
Newark, New Jersey.—‘‘ Home, 
James ”’ is a clever and attrac- 
tive little piece of advertising. 
The first page of the folder is 
especially impressive; a real 
artist drew that design. 

T. Y. Brown ow, Spokane, 
Washington. — The specimens 
are very good in the main, al- 
though subject to improvement. 
The gray ink on the announce- 
ment for Ahrens & Ahrens is a 
little too light. As it is, reading 
is a little difficult. The desired 
effect of softness and quality 
would not be lessened through 
the use of a stronger gray ink 
and the more solid color would 
help the reader quite consider- 
ably. We do not agree with you 
that any style of letter — mod- 
ern, old style or monotone — 
looks well set wholly in capitals. 
For this reason, also because the 
lines are too closely spaced — 
and because the last two lines 
are widely letter-spaced, whereas 
all the others are not — the 
folder on embossing is poor. In 
general, the announcement for 
the March 7 meeting of the local 
craftsmen’s club is satisfactory, 
although we do not like the use 





tural Vitrolite available will show that there is 
no effect of wear on its surface. A crushing test 
has shown Vitrolite to be harder than concrete. 

All labor of upkeep is minimized where Vit- 
rolite is used. The stroke of a damp cloth takes 
the place of redecorating or costly grinding 
process. 

Write for a sample of Vitrolite and subject it 
to your own tests and with the vision of its 
cleanliness and knowledge of its resistive qual- 
ities, compare. it with the toilet wall and par- 
titions in your school. 


THREE ] 








of the double-rule underscore and cutoff under the 
main display of the first page. If a stop or division 
were considered necessary a short dash or a small 
ornament would have been better, particularly be- 
cause, by providing a different ‘‘ measure”’ at that 
point, the lines above and below being full width, 
it would add grace and interest to the contour of the 
form. It would also have the effect of introducing 
some white space; almost always desirable. 

H. A. BratnerD, Lincoln, Nebraska.—Commend- 
able originality is represented in the cover for the 
convention of the state press convention, a stereo- 
type mat made from a type form with the required 
copy. It is really quite effective, aside from the 
interest of its unusual character, and we feel the 
idea is worth passing along to others who might 
sometime want to avoid the ordinary type of printed 
cover. 

Tue Drxte Press, Gulfport, Mississippi.—The 
four-page illustrated letterheads are certainly worth 
pushing as a business proposition. They are worth 
while to you and very effective for your clients, 
we’re sure. The one for the Gulf Coast Summer 
School is best perhaps, although the rules around 
the illustrations on the inside are too black for the 
tone of the cuts and the type matter. You carry 
the underscoring of lines entirely too far. In de- 
tracting from the effect and appearance of the 
forms by their own prominence the rules weaken the 
publicity value of the forms, often, too, they create 
an effect of confusion. Otherwise, the work is 
good, although the type faces are not by any 
means the best available. The foundation of good 
typography, remember, is good type. 
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Tuomas R. McGrecor, Covington, Tennessee.— 
The blotter for the Leader is the first piece of work 
executed in the 1885 period, the rule-bending days, 


that we have received in many 
years. The use of heavier rules 
on two sides of the panels to 
suggest thickness, shading or 
perspective, is also a stunt that 
has long been discarded on the 
better printing, for obvious rea- 
sons. In a sense, because neither 
of these old practices is carried 
to excess, the blotter is not 
offensive, but we ought to be 
able to say more than that for 
it. Of the various color schemes 
used for this blotter the best is 
where the panel backgrounds 
are in light blue, and the worst 
where the panel backgrounds 
are in yellow and the remainder 
of the design in red. This kind 
of work should be avoided, not 
only because it does not look 
weil, but also because it repre- 
sents a profligate waste of time. 

SURBER-ARUNDALE COMPANY, 
Charlottesville, Virginia.— Our 
compliments are extended upon 
the excellence of the various 
pieces for the ladies night en- 
tertainment of the local Rotary 
club. The work is high grade 
in every respect, the menu pro- 
gram booklet being especially 
good. 

Tue Acorn Press, Omaha, 
Nebraska. — Your New Year 
greeting, ‘‘ The Test of a Man,” 
in impressive broadside form, is 
of unique technique, and hand- 
somely printed in beautiful col- 
ors. All your work, particularly 
the direct advertising executed 
for various clients, is of the 
best quality. 

Morris Reiss Press, New 
York city.—The work is excel- 
lent and we were particularly 
interested in those specimens 
which you had reset from orig- 
inal jobs executed by others. 
Some of these represent just 
about the two extremes of qual- 
ity — yours being at the good 
end, of course. 

Gro. O. McCartuy, Los An- 
geles, California.—The  speci- 
mens of which you sent proofs 
are designed in your character- 
istic good style. 

The Tamarack, Spokane, 
Washington.—This school an- 
nual has some very good points 
and some that are bad. The 
first impression created by the 
very fine cover, printed and em- 
bossed from a very good design 
on paper of unusual character, 
leads one to expect much. The 
first bad impression is made 
when the book is opened; it is 
created by the altogether too 
narrow margin. The pages ap- 
pear crowded and congested for 
want of sufficient white margin 
around the type. This really is 
the outstanding fault, although 
the advertising pages were not 
carefully justified, and we find 
bad gaps in the joints where the 
rule borders are pieced. The 
sectional titles, printed in colors 
on cover paper, are well de- 
signed and also quite interest- 
ing. The article, ‘ Honor 
Bright,” is started too low on 
the page; the excessively wide 
margin at the top is emphasized 
by the closeness of type to bor- 
der at the bottom. This point 
applies to other pages as well. 
In fact, the waste of space in 
such places, as well as between 
articles, suggests that a larger 
size of type was possible for the 
text pages throughout the book. 
The body of many of the ad- 
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of white space as much as any one, yet realize there 
is a point when diminishing returns in results must 
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TYPE CASTING 


A simple and accurate method for “casting up” typewritten 
manuscript will be found in the following formula: 

Multiply the number of characters and spaces in a line of 
average length by the number of lines in the copy. This will give 
the total number of characters and spaces in entire manuscript. 
Divide this total by the number of lower-case “‘c’s” to the inch 
of the type face to be used, which will give the number of lineal 
inches of that type. Multiply again by 6, which gives total 
length in pica ems. Divide by the width (number of pica ems) of 
the measure to be set and the result will be the number of lines 
such a piece of copy will make. 


NUMBER OF LOWER CASE “‘C’S” TO THE INCH 
Tue |.6.| 8 [10 [11 [12 [14 | 16 [18 








Kind of Type [Point [point point point point point point point 
Caslon Oldstyle No. 540....... 28/19 16 15 13 | 19 
; CE ees 199415 [02 )...348 | BS 
Bookman Oldstyle...........- 20 {19 | 15 }...)13 | 11 |...) 8 
Kennerly | 24 {20 |17 }.../14/121...19 
Caslon Oldstyle No. 337 (Monstyre) | 24 20 | 16 |14 |13 |10..... 9 
ee, 21 [39 |17 [16 (13 [11 1...| 8 
CS?) | eee 22 198 (95 1...193 321 |...| 8 
Cheltenham Wide............ {22 119 115 |.../14/11 |...! 8 
SNR ENE 26/19 |16 ...|14 13... 10 
Caslon Oldstyle No. 471....... [25 22 |18 {15 |15 {11 ).../10 : 
Century Oldstyle............. EEE eR aE a ae 
ROOWRINMON ao cocccsownsonos ...118 | 14 }.../12|10}.../ 8 : 
Cloister Oldstyle.............. L...|24 {20 }...|17 | 16 | 12 
OS a BS Oe OE a 
Cooper Oldstyle.............. | 23 | 22 | 17 }...{14/12/10 | 9 
Oo ees ee 20 | 18 }...|16 | 144...) 11 





For example: A piece of manuscript contains 36 lines of copy, 
with an average of 60 characters and spaces to the line. How 
much will it make set in 11-point Caslon No. 540, 16 picas wide? 

‘The lower-case “‘c’”’ is used because it is the average width of 
all the characters in the alphabet. 
36 x 60 — 2160 Total number of characters 
Number of I. c. “‘c’s” 15)2160 


144 Lineal inches 
x 6 Picas to inch 
Width of line (pica ems) 16) 864 Total length in picas 
54 Total number lines 
x 11 Point size of type 
' Points in 1 pica 12) 594 Points in depth 
494 Picas—depth copy 
will occupy 














If the matter is to be leaded, add to the number of lines—if 
1-point leaded, 53 points, or 34 of an inch; if 2-point leaded, add 
105 points, or 134 inches. 


In the April issue we reproduced a type spacing chart of the Franklin Printing Company, 
Philadelphia, which was not only an attractive piece of type composition but served as an 
authoritative article on the proper spacing of type. Here is another double-barreled repro- 
duction; it is not only a well arranged and attractive card but it conveys information on 
a very good system of “‘ type casting.”” That J. M. Bundscho organized well is evidenced 
by the fact that his institution has continued to maintain its fine reputation 
after his lamentable death. 
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vertisements is too small; we appreciate the value begin. More white space than necessary with the 
use of smaller type than is possible does not repre- 
sent a good use of white space. The printing is 


fairly well done, although by 
no means excellent. 

J. R. SHEEN, Ottawa, Kansas. 
—The business card for Dinkel 
& Moulton is snappy, as is also 
the blotter, ‘‘ Price Reflects the 
Quality.” 

C. F. E1rcHELBERG, Rochester, 
New York.—In_ consideration 
of the fact that the specimens 
you have sent us are the work 
of part-time students in the 
printing classes of the Rochester 
schools, we think they are very 
good. Certainly they are as 
good as much of the work being 
turned out by regular commer- 
cial plants, better than some of 
it. It would be better than it 
is, also, if more attractive types 
were used. 

Lennis T. BRANNON, Talla- 
dega, Alabama.— We have en- 
joyed looking over the package 
of examples of your late work 
very much, more so since the 
writer as a boy was accustomed 
to draw inspiration from your 
work, it being often shown in 
the trade papers of the time. 
The improvement you made in 
the blotter for the Keystone 
Line Works is too manifest and 
great to require comment, and 
if it were done in two instead 
of in three colors we would re- 
produce them just to show what 
the master touch means. The 
letterhead for The Blossom 
Shop is likewise very good. 

Tue Osace PRINTERY, Paw- 
huska, Oklahoma.— Except for 
the ornament in red being incon- 
sistent, the letterhead is very 
good. If the line, ‘‘ Printers — 
Publishers,” were one size larger 
—so as to make it the length 
required for good contour of the 
group —and were printed in 
red, the effect would be greatly 
improved artistically and in a 
publicity or advertising sense as 
well. 

REIN PRINTING COMPANY, 
Houston, Texas.— ‘‘ The Heri- 
tage of Printing ’”’ is one of the 
most beautiful books, typo- 
graphically, we have seen in 
some time. ‘Text in one of the 
particularly good sizes of Caslon 
old style (long descenders) — 
sixteen point — with _ perfect 
leading and pleasing margins 
leaves little if anything to be 
desired, particularly since the 
paper used is of excellent qual- 
ity and value. The presswork 
is excellent; in fact, the only 
thing we do not like is the red 
used for the second color, which 
should’ incline more toward 
orange. 

Jack Peterson, Anchorage, 
Alaska.—While you do not have 
the best of type faces — Art- 
craft is not so bad, though — 
the work is of very good quality. 
Display and arrangement are 
exceptionally good and colors, 
where used, are in very good 
taste. 

Tue Dretz PRINTING Com- 
PANY, Richmond, Virginia.— 
The menu for the Colonial Tea 
Room is unusually attractive. 
The cover, lettered with an en- 
grossing pen, is exceptionally 
well drawn and the colors are 
pleasing. The ability to use 
this pen provides an opportunity 
for varying the effect from ordi- 
nary typework quite economic- 
ally, and we believe more print- 
ers than do could employ it to 
good advantage. 
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THE MitcHett PriIntTING Company, Greenfield, 
Indiana.—The poster featuring illustrations of your 
plant and a large four-color process picture of a 
basket of fruit is excellent. It demonstrates your 
ability and proves your facilities for the production 
of the best grade of printing. The large book, 
“Indianapolis Men of Affairs,’ is impressive and 
featured by particularly good presswork, but the 
typography, particularly the style of type used for 
the head or title lines, is inconsistent with the 
quality of the work otherwise. Larger initial letters 
would have brightened up the text and contributed 
a suggestion of importance. We call your atten- 
tion, also, to the fact that the initials used are 
old style, whereas the text is set in modern. Your 
brochure is very good indeed, but, while little oppor- 
tunity is offered for an improvement in your press- 
work, there is considerable in your typography. 

“ PrE-ALPHABET Days” is the title of a very 
attractive booklet, the text of which is by Otto F. 
Ege, executed and used as a piece of advertising by 
the famous printing house of Norman T. A. Munder, 
Baltimore. In text and picture the history of 
recording and transmitting thoughts is traced from 
the very beginning of the idea. It goes without 
saying that the typographic and other physical fea- 
tures are of the best standards. 

S. E. Tirton, Printing Department, Tulsa High 
School, Tulsa, Oklahoma.— Your letterhead is ex- 
cellent. In the clever use of the very good orna- 
ment in two colors and in arrangement this heading 
avoids conventionality, yet is in good taste. In 
fact, all except one of the specimens in the collec- 
tion are very good, the exception being the Christ- 
mas Greeting for yourself and Mr. Tompkins. This 
is bizarre. The ornament predominates decidedly 
and the type seems to have been given secondary 
consideration. Even so, the effect would not be 
nearly so bad if the green used for the main part 
of the border were a tint instead of full tone, and 
the type well spaced. The space between words is 
so wide that you had to use hyphens between them 
and these affect the continuity of the matter. This 
practice should be rigorously avoided. It would 
have been better by far to have letter-spaced the 
two lines. Better still, eliminate the red underscore 
beneath the main display in Old English and set 
the two lines of the text in the same size — upper 
and lower case of the larger size— and make the 
lines shorter than full measure and then square 
them up. 

THE Mutuat Press, Hutchinson, Kansas.— Our 
compliments are extended upon the general excel- 
lence of all specimens. The booklet, ‘ Mutual 
Service,’ and the Franklin blotter, however, are 
outstanding. We get the impression of a metro- 
politan printing service, not often met with in cities 
the size of Hutchinson. 

J. M. Becx, Centerville, Iowa.— In display and 
arrangement the store cards and posters are good. 
Some of them through the use of inartistic and in- 
harmonious type faces, notably the one for the 
Checker Cab Company, lose in the effectiveness that 
the arrangements should provide. With the very 
modern and characterful Cooper Black at your dis- 
posal we can not understand your use of the type 
used on the Checker card. The twelve-point gray- 
tone border frequently used looks bad in places, 
where, because worn or imperfectly cast, it results 
in unsightly breaks. On the solid rule borders poor 
joints mar the effect. Where a rather wide border 
is essential it is better to employ parallel rules than 
one solid rule, for a joint that fails to come up 
properly is not so noticeable with small as with 
thick rule. Also, when parallel rules are employed 
the joints on different rules need not be adjacent, 
which also will modify their ill effect. There is 
one outstanding fault with practically all the letter- 
heads. The red ink used inclines to carmine, 
whereas to be good with black a red should incline 
toward orange. Red of orange hue reflects its com- 
plement, blue, over the black and thereby brightens 
it by adding the effect of a gloss. The use of the 
Engravers Bold and Copperplate Gothic for most 
of the letterheads is unfortunate, as these faces are 
so old and commonplace — and so unattractive in 
comparison with Caslon, Cloister and such faces — 
there is little excuse for their use. The same forms 
even as arranged would be altogether different if 
set in more attractive types. Too little attention 
is paid to shape and tone qualities in the associa- 
tion of types in letterheads; since there are few 
lines in letterheads as a rule there is little excuse 
for the mixing of faces. Take the letterhead for 
Curtis J. Phillips, who, the writer knows, runs a 
classy little store. The two type faces are altogether 
unlike in design features and there is the further 
difference in tone or value. The fact that this 
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form is simple and the type relatively small is all 
that saves it from being positively ugly. The Old 
English is much better with Caslon capitals than 
with the gothic. We have mentioned relatively 
few of the many specimens in your collection, but 
we have overrun our space and the points we have 
made apply to other specimens. We hope you will 
avoid the same mistakes hereafter so that the next 
time you send work to us we shall either have no 
mistakes to mention or can devote our attention to 
other points not covered here. 
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we regret the use of hyphens between words in 
the hand-drawn title. In lettering one can modify 
the width of individual letters so that squaring up 
a line is simple as compared with typework. A 
little greater width of the letters in one line is not 
noticeable, yet considerable excess space can be 
taken up in this way. 

J. Merritt Linpsey, Altoona, Pennsylvania.— 
There is no law, typographical or otherwise, to 
regulate the size of figures on a calendar, except 
that on those that are to be held on a wall they 
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F. Ernest NacHBaAurR, San Diego, California.— 
The blotter, ‘The Sweetness of the Other Fel- 
low’s Grass,” is excellent in every way, particularly 
from the standpoint of the interest it seems certain 
to create. The illustration, showing two mules (we 
must be dignified in THE INLAND PRINTER), one on 
one side of a fence and another on the opposite, 
each with his neck over the fence eating out of the 
other’s pasture, is to the point and tells the whole 
story. 

GeorcE BranisH, Denver, Colorado.—Your work 
is excellent. We admire particularly the treatment 
of the folder for the luncheon of the editorial con- 
vention. The layout is impressive and the avoidance 
of conventionality makes it interesting, yet the dis- 
play is quite proper. The advertisement or circular, 
“« Back to the Constitution,” is also good and indi- 
cates considerable talent for hand-lettering, although 
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should be legible at a distance. Convention, result- 
ing from that idea, makes it seem proper on all cal- 
endars, though those on blotters need not be so 
arranged. However, we do get the same impression 
as did the individual who criticized your calendar 
botters, partly as a result of the influence of tradi- 
tion, no doubt. We believe, however, the dates 
would be more easily picked out if the figures 
were larger and the abbreviations of the days of 
the week smaller, in other words, if the abbreviations 
and the figures were more nearly the same mea- 
sure so they would form an even line up and down. 
In arrangement your work is very good, although 
we note a tendency toward the use of too much 
ornamentation, while the Century type, although 
one of the most legible, does not have sufficient 
body or sufficient grace and beauty to be used on 
general display forms. 
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Some Practical Hints on Presswork 


PART XIV.—BY EUGENE ST. JOHN 


ZRORKUPS.—This trouble may be due to faulty 
\ justification and faulty lockup. Examine 
f} chase and lockup material inside and outside 
4% of chase. Avoid very tight lockup. It is 
i} not necessary and often causes workups. If 
6 the justification and lockup are O. K., exam- 
ine material in the form with a micrometer. 
Some units may differ in dimension at foot 
and shoulder. Thus monotype matter, prone to work up, is 
larger at the shoulder than at the foot. Thin shellac may be 
poured into the reverse side of a troublesome form. It dries 
quickly and will prevent workups. If the form must be dis- 
tributed after printing the shellac may readily be washed out 
with alcohol. 

DETERGENTS, Etc.— Composition rollers will last longer if 
a little machine oil with the ink is left on them when not in 
use. In those pressrooms which operate eight hours daily this 
means the rollers are protected from the air two-thirds of the 
time. The best detergent for washing rollers is kerosene, and 
it is also the least costly. Gasoline answers very well to wash 
out the form after printing. Benzol is best to wash out the 
form during printing, as it evaporates faster than gasoline. 

When ink is allowed to dry bone hard on a form or rollers 
and ink plate, crude carbolic acid (dead oil) is the least costly 
detergent and nothing else is at the same time so effective and 
so readily obtained. All druggists carry it. Also crude car- 
bolic acid is harmless to rollers if washed off with kerosene 
as soon as it has cut the ink, which it does instantly, with gentle 
rubbing with a soft rag. On type and plates it is used with a 
brush. More costly substitutes for crude carbolic acid as 
remover of dried ink are acetone, amy] acetate, sulphuric ether, 
chloroform and formaldehyde. 

A more costly substitute for gasoline and benzol as a deter- 
gent is carbon tetrachlorid. It is equal to benzol in cleaning 
and evaporating, and besides is non-explosive and non- 
inflammable. A flame introduced into a bottle of carbon tetra- 
chlorid is extinguished. It imparts these qualities to a certain 
proportion of gasoline and benzol. 

Glue (fish glue) is often used for affixing male dies to metal 
or cardboard in embossing and for various other purposes. 
Shellac will be found superior, easier to use and more readily 
removed. If kept in an air-tight bottle it may quickly be 
applied and is always at right consistency. It sticks to any- 
thing, and grease does not repel it as it does glue. 

ComposiTIoN Rotiers.—The ordinary composition roller 
owes its peculiar tack which allows its grip on the ink — some- 
what similar in working effect to the painter’s brush or the 
human skin — to the proportion and condition of the glue it 
contains. Too much moisture weakens the tenacity of glue, 
as may be observed by thinning out glue with water. Too little 
moisture allows the glue to harden, when it is little more effec- 
tive than a wooden or metal roller would be. For the different 
seasons the rollermaker adds what he considers the proper 
proportion of glycerin to maintain the tack of the glue. Unfor- 
tunately the rollermaker, as well as the inkmaker, the paper- 
maker and the printing pressman, does not work within certain 
fixed limits as the compositor does, but is subject like a sailor 
to all the whims of the weather and can only calculate his 
proportions for an average humidity and temperature. 

Experience has shown the following peculiarities of com- 
position rollers. Composed principally of animal matter, they 
are very susceptible to the action of light, heat, cold and varia- 
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tions of humidity, exactly like the human skin. Therefore, 
after once seasoned beyond the point where easily torn with the 
finger, rollers will keep in a fairly tender and tacky condition 
much longer if not exposed to air and light, just as the human 
skin under clothing is more tender than the hands and face, 
exposed to the weather and light. The cracking action of 
gasoline on the skin of the hands proves it is not a good roller 
wash. A bland oil would really be the best cleaner for rollers, 
if the cost were not prohibitive. Kerosene is probably the 
best available material. Even it is severe and need not be 
used except when careful washup is required. A little machine 
oil distributed with the ink when running allows the ink to be 
wiped or sheeted off without any detergent. 

After seasoning, the ends of the rollers should be covered 
with shellac and the face of the rollers never left uncovered 
except at washup. This keeps moisture out in damp weather 
and moisture in during dry weather. Occasionally with this sys- 
tem it may be found necessary to sponge the roller with warm 
water in continued dry weather, and a little glycerin and alcoho! 
may be massaged into it. 

When rollers become waterlogged from excessive humidity 
the best remedy is to drive the moisture out with dry, warm air, 
as is found near the ceiling in a boiler room or similar place. 
Fans and a gas or electric heater answer for the same purpose. 
When rollers during a run become very soft and threaten to 
run down and melt, the best remedy is to remove them quickly 
to a cool place, such as a basement. 

Roller washes of an astringent nature as a means of making 
waterlogged rollers effective should be used only as a last 
resort, because the roller is never the same after this severe 
treatment. However, in certain locations an astringent wash 
is sometimes needed. We recall a pressroom located in a 
valley in the heart of heavily wooded hills. All summer the 
wooded hills held water like a sponge and every night the 
pressroom was bedewed with moisture. In the morning the 
rollers were no longer themselves. The pigment would lie 
on the ink plate and just a little of the varnish would accom- 
pany the rollers in their travels back and forth. Many press- 
men in other locations have similar trouble. The best astrin- 
gent roller wash is a saturated solution of chrome alum or 
tannic acid in alcohol. The alcohol carries the astringent into 
the pores of the roller. Before the roller is massaged with the 
astringent wash the moisture should be driven out by placing 
the roller near the ceiling of the boiler room or playing the 
heat from a gas or electric heater on the roller with a fan, 
taking care not to get the roller too hot so that it runs down. 





COLOR COSTS MORE—WORTH IT 

Barker Brothers, a large store in Los Angeles, believe in the 
use of color in direct advertising. They find that it pays. 

In their magazine, Better Homes, they use four-color proc- 
ess plates. This magazine has a double duty — to build pres- 
tige and atmosphere, and to sell the beautiful items it pictures 
—and with its beautiful printing, it does both. 

Recently they found a fact concerning color in mailing 
cards that is of real value. They sent a one-color card to a 
selected list seeking requests for their catalogues. The returns 
were disappointing. Then to the same list they sent the same 
card with a one-inch red border all around. That card brought 
over twenty-two per cent more replies than the plain black 
card. Color printing costs a bit more; it is worth more, for 
it pays more.—The Note Book of Joseph Arnold, Chicago. 
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BY S. H. HORGAN 


Queries regarding process engraving, and suggestions and experiences of engravers and printers, are solicited for this department. 
Replies can not be made by mail. 


Deep Etched Brass Signs 

J. Daly, St. Louis, wants to make extra-deep brass signs. 
He wants to know how the firms that make etched brass desk 
plates do the work and how the name is gotten on the metal. 

Answer— A. J. Newton, Eastman Kodak Company, 
Rochester, has been most successful in devising a system for 
nianufacturing name plates. Correspondents looking for infor- 
mation on that subject are referred to Mr. Newton. 


Etching Not a Recent Art 
Miss M. D., St. Joseph, Missouri: You might tell your 
audience that etching began about the time Columbus discov- 
ered America, because Daniel Hopper, an armorer, of Augs- 
burg, was etching iron armor at that time and was most likely 
taking proofs from his etchings for transfer purposes, as the 
same design is duplicated many times in his work. 


‘“‘Chipstop’’ Protector for Router’s Eyes 

Thomas Serpico, Brooklyn, New York, has invented a 
frame and glass attachment for use on any routing machine to 
prevent metal chips from reaching the workman’s eyes and 
face. The goggles and spectacles in use at the present time 
are an inconvenience, and besides are likely to work injury 
to the eyesight unless the operator removes them when he 
leaves the machine and thus protects his eyes from undue 
strain. ‘“‘ Chipstop,” as this invention is called, is always in 
place. It is a glass secured in a frame of solid brass and 
should last as long as the machine itself. 


Acid Resist for Dutch Mordant 


Barker Engraving Company, Portland, Maine, writes: ‘“ In 
the March issue you gave the formula for the Dutch mordant. 
Would you please give the formula for the ground? ” 

Answer.—The Dutch mordant can not be used with a fish 
glue enamel or with an albumen dragon’s blood ground. An 
asphalt ground is the ideal one for this mordant, but the expo- 
sure to light requires so long a time that asphalt has never 
been adopted in this country. The writer has not tried it, but 
from what he has seen of the new cold enamel manufactured 
by the Chemco Company, New York, he believes that the acid 
resist will withstand Dutch mordant well, and your letter 
has therefore been turned over to that company. 


Photo-Color Records Made on the Stage 

The Uva Color Transparency Company, New York, secures 
copy for three-color blockmaking in this way: The photog- 
rapher goes to the theater and photographs the players during 
rehearsal. The lighting is that used in the play. The camera 
makes three separate color records on each panchromatic plate 
exposed. Therefore each negative has the three-color records 
separated. All that is necessary then is to make glass posi- 
tives from these negatives, and from each positive color record 
a halftone block, and print in three colors. The results are 


astonishingly beautiful and lifelike. This is a promise of what 
the future will bring: First, color illustration in the maga- 
zines, then the Sunday newspaper supplements will take it up, 
eventually it will be adopted by some enterprising daily news- 
papers, and then the age of color illustration will have arrived. 


Zinc Injured by Heating 

Mr. Edes, of Plymouth, Massachusetts, an authority on 
photoengravers’ zinc, is pleased to know from this department 
that an acid resist or enamel has been found for zinc that does 
away with excessive heating and therefore “does not take the 
life out of the metal,” as he terms it. Mr. Edes says that in 
rolling zinc from the billet it is necessary to be extremely care- 
ful to keep the metal cool. Zinc when it comes from the mills 
is quite ductile and can be bent back on itself without break- 
ing. Burning in an enamel on zinc changes the fibrous char- 
acter of the metal to a crystalline one, when it can be broken 
easily. Zinc so overheated has lost its strength and will not 
bear up under the pressure of long editions in printing. There- 
fore the new cold enamel will increase the use of zinc for 
engraving purposes. 


Progressive California in Rotagravure 

When M. H. de Young was passing through New York some 
time ago the writer told him he began work on an illustrated 
newspaper in 1874. Mr. De Young said he began on a news- 
paper ten years previously and that he was going back to Cali- 
fornia to carry newspaper illustration to its highest possibilities 
through rotagravure. He has accomplished this with a supple- 
ment of 144 pages issued with his paper, the San Francisco 
Chronicle, of March 12, 1924. This is one of the great feats 
in journalism and must be seen to be appreciated. There are 
over eight hundred illustrations, showing the men, women and 
children of California, as well as the landscapes, cities, homes, 
farms, commercial manufacturing, boating, fishing and other 
sports of that beautiful State. There is no “ faking” of the 
pictures; the photographs are true to life and are reproduced 
in the best method possible for a large edition; that is, by 
rotagravure. The excellence of the photography, makeup, 
etching of the cylinders and presswork is above the criticism 
which Mr. De Young requests. This mammoth supplement 
is to be a yearly feature with the Chronicle. Our copy has 
been forwarded to Karl Klietsch, the inventor of rotagravure, 
to show him to what a giant his baby has grown. 


Color Plates De Luxe 

The Electro-Tint Engraving Company, Philadelphia, has a 
reputation for making large-sized four-color halftone relief 
printing plates. The large plates made a few years ago repro- 
ducing a basket of fruit will long be remembered. The latest 
set of four-color blocks made by this company are 23 by 33 
inches in size, reproducing a painiing by J. L. G. Ferris, the 
“Wedding Journey of Minnehaha and Hiawatha.” It would 
seem from this artistic result that four-color engraving and 
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printing could not go much farther. A calendar from the 
Smith-Brooks Company, Denver, Colorado, printed on a sheet 
18 by 34% inches, is another masterpiece of four-color print- 
ing, the subject being a Rocky Mountain scene by Seid. On 
the calendar distributed by the Colorplate Engraving Com- 
pany, New York, appears a reproduction of Leon Bonnat’s 
“ Roman Girl at a Fountain.” This is one of several paintings 
at the Metropolitan Museum of Art which have been repro- 
duced so admirably by this company. 


Cold Enamel Acid Resist 


Since the first announcement in this department that a 
new acid resist for use on zinc had been worked out in Europe, 
many of our readers have tried to obtain it. The special advan- 
tages of this enamel are that it requires no heat to make it acid 
proof, so that the zinc on which it is used is not injured by 
heat, and further, the etched line on zinc is as smooth as could 
possibly be had on copper. American engravers visiting Ger- 
many eagerly bought the formula and others secured it by mail. 
What happened in all cases was that the enamel made after 
their formulas might work sometimes, but more often it 
wouldn’t. Like the Irishman’s flea: ‘‘ Sometimes I had him 
and thin again I hadn’t.” The Chemco Company, of New 
York, put its expert chemists to work on the problem and they 
have at last apparently solved it. The company is manufactur- 
ing this cold enamel in large quantities and distributing it at 
present among the photoengravers of New York, who report 
that uncertainty has been eliminated and that this new enamel 
does everything on zinc that can be done with fish glue on 
copper. It means a great increase in line engraving on zinc. 





NOTES ON OFFSET PRINTING 


BY S. H. HORGAN 


Offset and Rotagravure Combined 

Most excellent artistic prints have been made abroad by 
printing on flat-bed presses several colors from planographic 
plates and then surprinting a key plate in brown or black from 
a photogravure plate made with a Klietsch halftone screen. 
Some years ago Otto Kirsch, a practical offset printer, and 
Oswald Schultz, a rotagravure printer, combined their knowl- 
edge in a press for printing offset and rotagravure. The idea 
has been taken up by a great metropolitan newspaper and a 
monster press is about completed. It is intended to print news- 
paper supplements. It will print from a web of paper, in yellow, 
red and blue, from three offset cylinders, and immediately 
afterward print from a rotagravure cylinder the picture itself. 
It is expected that the news-print paper will absorb the offset 
colors quickly, and as the rotagravure inks are so liquid there 
will be no smudging of the result. The printed web goes 
through a drier and is then ready for printing on the other 
side, which can be type or a duplication of the methods used 
on the first side. 


Paper Negatives for Offset Printing 

Prof. R. Namias, in “ Penrose’s Annual,” tells the result 
of some experiments he made in orthochromatizing and pan- 
chromatizing gelatino-bromid paper. This is of great interest 
to all planographic workers who require large negatives. Pro- 
fessor Namias’s best result was had by using pinachrome as 
a sensitizer. The pinachrome solution was obtained by taking 
20 cc. of water and alcohol solution 1:1000 and bringing it to 
one liter. To this was added 10 to 20 cc. of pure ammonia 
per liter. The gelatino-bromid paper, by preference the 
N. P. G. negative paper, was immersed in this solution and 
dried quickly in a box fitted with an electric fan and heater. 
To use this paper it should be put between two sheets of glass 
in the plateholder of the camera. Used as soon as prepared, 
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it gives vigorous images, but, unfortunately, it will not keep. 
It has a sensitiveness to yellow equal to the blue-violet, and 
its sensitiveness to red is greater than that shown by panchro- 
matic plates. To render the paper support transparent, when 
used as a negative, the paper should be smeared with petroleum. 


Frank “Offset’’ Sullivan 

No one has done more to spread a knowledge of the possi- 
bilities of offset printing than has the genial Frank O. Sullivan. 
It is not surprising that his friends have taken the heretofore 
mysterious middle initial in his name to stand for “ Offset,’ 
and Frank Offset Sullivan it will fittingly remain. His enthusi- 
asm over offset printing has spread a knowledge of this mar- 
velous method and his advice has assisted many a pioneer who 
was getting discouraged over failures. But Mr. Sullivan has 
done much more; he has proved his faith by starting the 
Offset Printer and has shown the world what wonderful printing 
could be done in that manner even with a 400-line halftone 
screen. Mr. Sullivan has now taken over the sales department 
for offset and photo-lith machinery and apparatus with th: 
F. Wesel Manufacturing Company, in which position his 
numerous friends wish him all the success he so well deserve:. 


Harris Two-Color Offset Press 


Confidence to the nth degree was shown recently by the 
Harris Automatic Press Company when practical offset prin'- 
ers were invited to witness the starting of a new two-color 
offset press before it was completed. The trial proved a great 
success, though it took place in the Cleveland factory of the 
company under conditions not entirely favorable. The color 
plates used, made with 133-line halftone screen, arrived late, 
but they were clamped on the press and the edition run off. 
The subject was a blue-eyed old man, since used as an adver- 
tisement of the press. The company’s further confidence in iis 
product was shown by the fact that six of these presses were 
constructed at the same time. They take plates 38% by 50 
inches to print stock from 17 by 22 to 36 by 48 inches at a 
guaranteed normal speed of four thousand impressions an hour. 


Aquatone-Printed U.S. Currency? 

On page 602 of the January issue of THE INLAND PRINTER 
there was an announcement of a new planographic plate under 
the title, ‘“ Offset Achievement of 1923.” It was predicted 
that this new plate, called Aquatone, would create a sensation, 
and it has. The United States Secret Service investigated the 
method as to its possibility for use by counterfeiters, and as a 
result of these experiments, it is said, its adoption by the 
Government has been recommended for the printing of paper 
currency. It has been approved by the Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing, and Secretary Mellon, of the United States Treas- 
ury, now has the matter under consideration. It is proposed 
to engrave the designs for United States bills on steel plates, 
as at present. These designs are to be photographed and 
printed by the Aquatone method. As additional safeguards 
against counterfeiting, colors can be printed on the bills with 
so fine a halftone screen that it will be impossible to separate 
them. The cost to the Government in printing would be one- 
quarter what it is at present, and the wetting of paper for 
plate printing would be abolished. This latter would save 
$220,000 annually, for the new method prints on dry paper. 
Many years ago this department suggested that banknotes and 
postage stamps printed by rotagravure could not be counter- 
feited by photography. The British Government adopted the 
idea for banknote printing, and the Bavarian Government 
printed most beautiful stamps by rotagravure. The suggestion 
is now made that if our Government would print the green 
backs of our paper currency by rotagravure and the face by 
Aquatone we would have money that would be beautiful in 
appearance and safe from reduplication. 
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Begin and Win! 
ese this day loitering, ’twill be the 
same story 
Tomorrow, and the next, more dilatory; 
Such indecision brings its own delays, 
Hnd days are lost lamenting over days. 
Hre you in earnest? Seize the very minute! 
What you can do, or think you can, begin 
it! 
Action has genius, courage and magic in 
it; 
Only begin it, and the task grows easy— 
Begin it; and the task will be completed! 
— Goethe. 


* OK OK 


Character 

RINTERS prosper by gaining the 

confidence of their customers. Con- 
fidence is gained by good character and 
good service. Most of the trouble and 
diminution of profits through Competi- 
tion is due to distrust of printers by their 
customers. ‘“ How shall I best serve 
this customer?” should be the question 
when each order comes in. Study each 
order for printing to make the printing 
most profitable to the customer. Sat- 
isfy the customer and he will satisfy you. 
Put in your best work after the order is 
secured, and not before securing it, as 
most men are apt to do. 


* * * & 


Business Fodder 

ASSES of men have lived, earned 

a living, died and are forgotten. 
The world is no better for their sojourn. 
The only useful purpose they served was 
to buy and consume. At any period 
many millions of men might have been 
done without and the world would have 
been not a bit worse off. Millions in 
our country might be dispensed with 
without loss to civilization. Civilization 
does not consist of enlarged factories, 
bigger cities, longer railroads; nor does 
it consist of more mouths to be fed and 
more bodies to be clothed. Civilization 
in whatever degree is a matter personal 
to each one of us. There are bounteous 
refining influences, but alongside them an 
enormous aggregation of materialistic in- 
fluences. A man must decide to which 
of these influences he will subject him- 
self, and live accordingly. One way leads 
up, the other nowhere. To come acci- 
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By HENRY LEWIS BULLEN 


dentally into the world, as all do; to live 
because one must; to achieve nothing 
but wages, under whatever name; to die, 
be quickly forgotten and be resolved into 
earth — that is the life of a vegetable, 
without being as useful as a vegetable. 


* * * * 


Destruction of Libraries in England 


HEN Henry VIII. suppressed the 

monasteries in 1536, the buildings 
and estates were sold to the profiteers 
of that time. Many good Protestants 
condemned the tyrannical acts, among 
them Bishop Bayle, who writing of 
libraries in the monasteries which were 
destroyed spoke up bravely, as we shall 
see. Of monasteries 645 were sup- 
pressed; chapels, 2,374, and hospitals, 
110. Thus Bayle: 

A greate nombre of them which pur- 
chased those superstycyouse mansyons 
(monasteries) reserved of those librarye 
bookes, some to serve theyr jokes, some to 
scoure theyr candlestyckes, and some to 
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Title page » of a book issued by the most famous of 
secret presses, the Mar-Prelate Press, in the time of 
Queen Elizabeth, when the Church of England was 
split into two bodies: those who conformed to Eliza- 
beth’s authority in church affairs, and the non-con- 
formists, the more extreme of whom came to be 
called Puritans. The wording of the title vividly 
indicates the character of the text within. The suc- 
cessors of Mar-Prelate, when they came into power 
in Cromwellian times, were as intolerant of secret 
presses as were Elizabeth's bishops. 





rubbe theyr bootes. Some they sold to the 
grossers and sope sellers, and some they sent 
over see to ye booke bynders, not in small 
nombre, but at tymes whole shyppes full 
to ye wonderynge of foren nacyons. Yea, 
ye Universytes of thys realme are not all 
clere in thys detestable fact. But cursed 
is that bellye whyche seketh to be fedde 
with such ungodlye gaynes, and so depelye 
shameth hys natural conterye. I know a 
merchant manne, whyche shall at thys 
tyme be namelesse, that bought ye con- 
tentes of two noble lybraryes for forty 
shillynges pryce: a shame it is to be spoken. 
Thys stuffe hathe he occupyed in ye stede 
of greye paper, by ye space of more than 
these ten yeares, and yet he hathe store 
ynoughe for as manye yeares to come. A 
prodygyouse example is thys and to be 
abhorred of all men whyche love theyr 
nacyon, as they should do. The monkes 
kepte them undre dust, ye ydle-headed 
prestes regarded them not, theyr latter own- 
ers have most shamefully abased them, and 
ye covetouse merchantes have solde them 
awaye into foren nacyons for moneye. 


* * *K * 


The Mar-Prelate Press 

N the reign of Queen Elizabeth a great 

schism split the Episcopal Church of 
England, due to the attempt of the queen 
to control the church in the matter of 
ceremonies, vestures and polity. The 
ordained clergymen who refused this 
control were the first non-conformists 
and they came to be known, in derision, 
as Puritans. The successful attempt of 
the queen to control the ecclesiastics was 
strenuously resisted. A number of secret 
(unlicensed) printing offices were busy, 
printing attacks on the queen and her 
subservient bishops. The most famous 
of the secret presses was that of “ Martin 
Mar-Prelate,” which was supported by 
a few wealthy persons in different parts 
of England, who sheltered it as it moved, 
after issuing a pamphlet or two in one 
place, to another part of the country, 
thus evading capture for a long time. 
The celebrity of this press is due to the 
wit and humor of its anonymous author. 
It is still a matter of controversy who 
this witty person was, and many books 
or pamphlets or articles have been writ- 
ten in the attempt to discover his iden- 
tity. The latest book is a bulky affair 
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issued in 1908, “An Historical Introduc- 
tion to the Marprelate Tracts.” Collec- 
tanea has come into possession of the 
title page of one of the Mar-Prelate 
tracts, which is here reproduced and is 
worth reading. An ox is shown ousting 
a conforming rector from his chair in 
the fiery pit. The title is “A Sacred 
Decretal, or Hue and Cry, from his 
superlative Holinesse, Sir Simon Synod, 
for the Apprehension of Reverend Young 
Martin Mar-Priest, wherein are dis- 
played many witty Synodian conceits, 
both pleasant and Commodious.” The 
tract purports to be printed in “ Europe 
by Martin Claw-Clergy, Printer to the 
Reverend Assembly of Divines, for Bar- 
tholomew Bang-Priest, and are to be sold 
at his shop in Toleration street, at the 
sign of the Subject’s Liberty, right oppo- 
site to Persecuting Court.” 
ee 
The Censorship of Printing 


N a world in which constituted author- 
ity must logically deem itself infal- 
lible, whether that authority is political 
or ecclesiastical, Catholic or Puritan, 
monarchical or bolshevic, the free use of 
printing has ever been thought to be dan- 
gerous. In this issue of Collectanea we 
reproduce two title pages, to illustrate 
two extremes in the effort to suppress 
the freedom of printing. In the Mar- 
Prelate title page a defiance of the cen- 
sor is expressed, while in the title page 
of an early issue of the Jndex Prohibi- 
torum Librorum the dangerous books — 
books such as Sir Isaac Newton’s epoch- 
making Principia—are being purged 
by fires, emblematical of the fires which 
the enemies of the book fondly believed 
were eternally burning for the punish- 
ment of the authors of the book. The 
Index was first issued in the early days 
of printing, and since has continued to 
be issued through the centuries. The 
books of which the title pages are here 
presented were printed in times when 
beliefs were strenuous and only unbe- 
lievers were tolerant. In the Typo- 
graphic Library there is a collection of 
acts and proclamations issued by the 
Puritan parliament of England in Crom- 
wellian times, and in the collection are 
proclamations condemning certain quite 
harmless books to the flames. From the 
time of the worship of Baal to the wor- 
ship of Karl Marx, the most dangerous 
persons have been those who are abso- 

lutely sure their opinions are right. 

*x* * * * 
The Beginner 

ULTIVATE the friendship of the 
boys entering on the trade in your 
shop. If any boy in your shop is not 
worthy of your friendship, you made a 
mistake in taking him into the trade. 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


The loyalty of boys is profitable to both 
the soul and the success of a printer. 
If you have not pondered these things 
there is something wrong with you. 
Don’t lie about it by saying you are too 
busy. e ak om 
Printing Again a Savior 
N 1921 there lived in London, Ontario, 
a comparatively unknown young phy- 
sician, by name Frederick Grant Banting. 
Today he is world famous as a bene- 
factor. Not all the living chief execu- 
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Title page of one of a series of the “ Index Pro- 
hibitorum Librorum,’”’ this one issued under the 
authority of Clement X. The legend (Acts X1X:19) 
reads in translation: ‘‘ Many of them also which 
used curious arts, brought their books together, and 
burned them before all men.” Only things that are 
feared are prohibited and no other thing made by 
men has been feared so much as printing. Those 
who rate printing as merely merchandise may won- 
der why it should be feared and punished. All the 
uses of printing are mental and abstract, not mea- 
surable or to be weighed. Paper, ink, types and 
presses are merchandise, but when they assume the 
form of printing they, and the time used in combin- 
ing them, express a small part of the value 
of the whole. 











tives of all the nations and States, with 
their cabinets, nor all the legislators, nor 
all living generals and admirals, have 
done for humanity a tithe of what this 
young man has done. He is the dis- 
coverer of insulin, the veritable cure for 
an hitherto incurable disease which has 
yearly proved deadly to tens of thou- 
sands of human beings. Since 1922 
insulin has saved thousands of lives. 
Diabetes has been conquered, and in this 
victory our art and mystery of printing 
was the initiative. Dr. Banting’s mind 
was directed to the study of the source 
and remedy for diabetes by picking up 
casually in a waiting room a copy of the 
November, 1920, issue of the Journal 
of Surgery, Gynecology and Obstetrics, 
and reading therein an article on dia- 
betes. The chances of his seeing that 
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article were, let us say, a million to one. 
Doubtless hundreds of other physicians 
read it, but in this instance the word 
reached the right man, conveying its 
germ of thought to the right intelligence, 
and mankind found another savior. In 
a year’s time Dr. Banting had evolved a 
theory and convinced himself of its 
practicability. He went to the Univer- 
sity of Toronto for aid. It was given. 
In 1922 many lives were saved. The 
discoverer was on the threshold of great 
wealth, but he resigned his gold mine to 
the university, which now licenses labora- 
tories to manufacture insulin, and re- 
ceive royalties, the object in view being 
to prevent the invention being made 
the prey of quackery. 

Already Dr. Banting is receiving due 
honor. In Alliston, his birthplace, on the 
high school building, there is “A com- 
memorative tribute to Dr. F. G. Banting 
for his discovery of the insulin process 
for the treatment and cure of diabetes, 
1922. An epoch in the history of meii- 
cine; a boon to the human race.” 

He was awarded the 1923 Nobel prize 
of $20,000 for the greatest new discovery 
for the benefit of humanity. The Cana- 
dian Government has voted him a life 
salary of $7,500 a year — about half the 
salary of an admiral or a general! The 
Province of Ontario has _ provided 
$10,000 a year for a Banting Chair for 
Medical Research, with Dr. Banting as 
the first occupant. 

Dr. Banting was born in Alliston, On- 
tario, on November 14, 1891, the son 
of a farmer. In 1911 we find him study- 
ing medicine in the University of To- 
ronto. When the war came in 1914 he 
was still a student, but went overseas 
with an ambulance corps. He was sent 
back to complete his medical course, and 
returned in 1917 as battalion doctor, with 
the rank of captain. Wounded in battle, 
he wears the military cross. When the 
fighting stopped he began practice in 
London, Ontario, and while waiting for 
patients held the position of demonstra- 
tor in the Medical School of the Western 
University at London. There a few 
printed lines started him on the road to 
fame. Nor is his case exceptional, ex- 
cept in the extent of the subsequent 
benefits. Day by day, somewhere printed 
words are determining the aspirations 
and destinies of innumerable readers. 
Let us remember that we practice the 
most potential of all arts. Let us lift 
up our heads and conduct ourselves ac- 
cordingly. Printing ‘“ moves in myste- 
rious ways its wonders to perform ”! 

x ok kx 

When a man knows why he should be 
proud of his art as a printer, and is proud 
of it, then printing is indeed a pleasant 
and inspiring occupation. 
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BY G. L. CASWELL 


Editors and publishers of newspapers desiring criticism or notice of new features in their papers, rate cards, procuring of subscriptions and advertisements, 
carrier systems, etc., are requested to send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these subjects, to The Inland Printer Company, 
632 Sherman street, Chicago. Criticisms of newspapers can not be made by mail. 


Have Advertising Rate Conditions Changed? 

We believe in the graduated scale for local advertising rates 
in the modern weekly or daily newspaper having a basic rate 
high enough to afford a profit — which very few of them do 
have. In this respect we have changed our opinion in the 
past few years, because the cost of solicitation and booking of 
contracts has so vitally increased. Many good publishers are 
coming to the conclusion that an advertising campaign which 
includes only one issue or one week of a newspaper is expen- 
sive business and should take the maximum rate. Otherwise 
a solicitor, with the same work and expense, may line up a 
campaign for six or eight or twelve weeks and then have his 
time free for getting new business that might otherwise drop 
into the lap of some competitor. It is the day of intensive 
cultivation of the newspaper field, and only in the volume of 
advertising carried is there insurance against certain loss of 
all profits. The steady advertiser who is willing and ready to 
provide copy and pay for it as run can be given his choice of 
several rates. He can not then readily complain of the highest 
rate. Then by giving the transient or intermittent advertiser 
the basic rate, which would be the maximum, he can be required 
to pay a rate that means a profit, though a small one. The flat 
rate is easy and ideal to handle, but if it is very high the large 
advertiser may be driven to other resources, while the transient 
or incidental advertiser may come in only by expensive solici- 
tation and assistance. 

What is wrong with this reasoning? Isn’t it applicable to 
modern conditions and business methods? Hasn’t there really 
been a change in conditions in the past ten years? The writer 
is not dogmatic about it, but is willing to admit there may still 
be objections to the sliding scale outweighing the advantages 
we have mentioned. If there are, it would be interesting to hear 
from those viewing the matter at some other angle. 


The Value of a Lease 

Requests for information coming to the editor of this 
department of THE INLAND PRINTER indicate that many pub- 
lishers are interested in the matter of leases for newspaper 
and printing plants, and that they are puzzled as to the manner 
of arriving at their value. While this subject was treated at 
some length in this department some months ago, the fact has 
probably been forgotten, so that another discussion of the 
proposition may be in order at this time. 

In general we must treat the subject from the standpoint of 
the small newspapers, both county and so-called community 
papers. Larger newspapers are seldom leased, and for good 
reason. The intangible value of the modern newspaper, includ- 
ing the “ good will,” which may enhance its worth above all 
else or diminish it below the material assets of the plant, can 
not be leased on any fixed or figured basis that we know of. 
Some newspapers carry an extra value from the personality 
of their editors, or on account of their especial fields and 
environment. 


Generally speaking, the smaller newspapers of the country 
are equipped very much alike, with a cylinder press that is in 
fair to good condition; two medium-priced hand-feed jobbers; 
a paper cutter; newspaper folder, slugcasting machine, stones, 
hand type and the usual accessories. If the equipment is fairly 
standard and usable the physical value is around $10,000 as a 
going institution. Subscription list and volume of business 
coming to the newspaper and printing plant then form a basis 
for the rest of the computation. 

But here is one of a few such problems coming in: This 
publisher has a plant and building worth approximately $10,000. 
The newspaper and printing plant are doing business amounting 
to about $8,000 a year. What would be considered a fair leas- 
ing price for this property? ‘ 

Arbitrarily setting ten per cent on the material value of 
the property the income would be $1,000. That would not 
be more than the owner ought to have to cover interest and 
taxes. In addition he should have at least ten per cent for 
depreciation, which would make another $1,000 a year. There 
would still be the question of the subscriptions. If the list is 
about one thousand subscribers at $1.50 each, it should be 
ascertained whether they are paid in advance or not paid at all; 
whether half of them are paid in advance and the balance 
owing for the paper. If they are paid in advance they are a 
liability which should entitle the lessee to some credit if he 
fills out the unexpired subscriptions. If they are not paid 
at all, a considerable sum being due, the lessor might have a 
considerable financial interest in them. But if half are paid in 
advance and half owe for the paper, the usual rule is to let one 
class offset the other, and for filling out the unexpired sub- 
scriptions the lessee be allowed to collect for those not paid. 
However this is figured, there is danger of damage — irrepa- 
rable damage — to the subscription list by the lessee, unless 
he is a capable editor and manager and has a contract entitling 
him to purchase the plant outright in future years. Subscrip- 
tion lists are an important yet flimsy and fickle asset of any 
newspaper. 

If in this proposition the plant and building are leased on 
the basis of ten per cent for interest and ten per cent for 
depreciation, with an offset on the subscriptions, the owner 
would be receiving from the lessee $2,000 a year, or $166.66 
a month. On the annual business stated, $8,000 a year, that 
amount would certainly be about all the lessee could pay, and 
carry on his running expenses and make a living. 

Still another way to arrive at the amount of this lease would 
be to figure it on the gross volume of business done by the plant 
and newspaper in a year, stated to be $8,000 in this case. It 
would take twenty-five per cent of that amount to equal the 
interest and depreciation rental charge as given. Possibly the 
lessee could pay that amount, but if he could it would be 
because of efficient management, low costs for help and long 
hours of application to the business, as few plants make twenty- 
five per cent profit above all expenses. 
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If both parties to a leasing proposition have full confidence 
in each other they might agree on a share-and-share basis for 
the lease, allowing the lessee to retain all of the first $4,000 
or $5,000 gross receipts and making a division of the balance, 
which would keep both parties interested in boosting the busi- 
ness, keeping it up and making it pay. 

At best, leasing a newspaper is a hazardous proposition for 
the owner, who really takes all the risk, and it can not give the 
lessee as great a chance for success and accumulation of worldly 
goods as he might have in working on a weekly wage where his 
ability can be accurately measured and paid for accordingly. 


Why “Soak” the Politicians? 

It seems to us the newspapers of this country should get 
away from the old-fashioned idea of charging candidates for 
political office just so much for announcements instead of mak- 
ing the charge on the usual business basis of so much a line for 
a certain number of insertions. Years ago in the country news- 
papers, when politicians and land agents had more to do with 
the success of such newspapers than did the regular advertisers, 
it became the custom to solicit political announcements, run 
them all together at the top of the editorial column and charge 
the candidate about $5 for the introduction this gave him to 
the public. As often as not, if the payment was not made 
before the election, it was never made at all. This sort of thing 
put the iron in the soul of the editor and he began to “ soak ” 
the candidates for all he could get — except the candidates 
he wished to support and elect. The price for such announce- 
ments has become quite generally $7.50 and $10 for each 
insertion. The space used is usually about six lines and the 
announcement is run right along until election. 

We are brought to this subject by an incident which 
occurred recently when a candidate for Congress was writing 
out checks payable to about fifty newspapers in his district 
for his primary election announcements. He wrote and he 
cussed, and he cussed as he wrote some of the checks. Here 
was a small paper of four hundred circulation that he knew 
well. Its bill was $7.50 for the announcement, while another 
paper he knew quite as well, with three times that circulation, 
made a $5 charge for the same thing. ‘‘ How is it? ” he asked. 
Other checks were for $10, and there was neither rule nor 
reason in the charges made. 

We have long advocated the cessation of this old-time plan. 
Why should not candidates be billed for so many lines at the 
regular transient local rate paid by other business men, with 
an itemized statement and possibly the enclosure of a regular 
advertising rate card showing the published rate of the paper? 
No candidate would have any cause then to dispute or ques- 
tion the charge. He pays for his cloth and he pays for the 
work of making it up at the newspaper’s rate. He can under- 
stand that, when he can not understand the other system as 
being anything but a holdup and a “ soaking ” of the candidate. 
And then, when he is elected to office and has some important 
matter concerning newspapers to deal with—oh, then, brother, 
he grits his teeth and grins while he “ gets even.” If it were 
only those who deserve the comeback who got it, the matter 
would not be so serious, but all get it, and sometimes it hurts. 


Observations 

Just what some statesmen have in view in these times of 
reports and rumors is hard to tell. But it is evident there is 
considerable drastic criticism of the newspapers in connection 
with the publicity given certain statesmen and officials in the 
oil and other scandals reported at the seat of government. Pos- 
sibly newspaper reporters at the fountain-head of these scandal 
stories are having a harder time than anybody else trying to 
sift the rumors from the facts and to give the public what is 
really news and information, regardless of political or other 
prejudiced viewpoints. All will admit that reporters are in a 
hazardous position where a slip might cost them their posi- 
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tions and their newspapers heavy damages. Now comes an 
effort to place all publications where they must retract or cor- 
rect or deny in a very public way and under the scrutiny of 
United States Courts any “ specific name or reference to any 
person or persons, whether natural or artificial,” under penalty 
of losing their mailing privileges. Past President J. C. Brim- 
blecom, chairman of the Legislative Committee of the Nationa! 
Editorial Association, has reported that this bill was recently 
introduced by Senator Owen, of Oklahoma, and it is deemed 
of sufficient importance to warrant protest to your own senators 
and congressmen immediately. Statesmen who would bridl 
or intimidate the press in such circumstances as are now calling 
for public attention, are simply bent on protecting crime and 
scandal, rather than on exposing or throttling it. It is not the 
fault of newspapers that this mess got into their columns: 
officials and statesmen made it, and within reason the public 
is entitled to the story as it develops. 





Ten business men of Wilbur, Nebraska, are in trouble with 
the postal department for sending lottery matter through the 
mails, it is reported. Like in dozens of other communities 
some sales scheme was put on that included the lottery feature 
and the business men went so far as to use the mails in con- 
ducting the enterprise. There is no doubt that in some locali- 
ties newspapers have lent themselves to these same schemes. 
and it is only by dint of good luck or oversight that they were 
not caught up for it. Under the national lottery law not even 
a report of the winners or any other result of any chance game 
or lottery may be reported in the press. Sometimes clever 
advertisements are offered the publisher for insertion in his 
paper, in which there is a veiled allusion to some such lottery 
or chance feature. In such cases it is wise to take the copy 
to your local postmaster for inspection before submitting to 
the temptation to run it. His decision would not completely 
exonerate the publisher, but it would go a long way in miti- 
gation of the offense. 


Printed in the last issue of the N. E. A. Bulletin is a very 
positive, decisive and conclusive paper on newspaper subscrip- 
tion contests, in which the writer avers that such a contest 
is “a colossal fraud from every standpoint, unprofessional, 
immoral and dishonest, no more justifiable than the Louisiana 
lottery or the Panama oil swindle. It is a swindle on the com- 
petitor. It is a swindle on the advertiser. It is a swindle on 
the contestants. It is a swindle on the Government. It is a 
swindle on the publisher.” Otherwise we take it that the con- 
test is all right and that is the reason it still survives as an 
emergency measure to build up run-down lists and to pull 
publishers out of temporary financial embarrassment. 








Within the next two years there will be two thousand news- 
papers in the smaller towns going out of business or consoli- 
dating with other papers. That would average twenty in each 
State each year, and you may say the number is too high. But 
watch the automobile revolution of business conditions and see. 





Print-paper conditions are said to be about normal, with 
the spot-paper market easier than the contract market. We 
have been told the latter would be possibly lower than it is but 
for the fact that some powerful daily publishers don’t care to 
have it lower, as a lower price for white print might induce 
more penny papers on the streets of the large cities, and they 
don’t want them. 


One of the field secretaries working for a state association 
in the Middle West writes that he can put over some big adver- 
tising propositions if the publishers themselves will let him do 
so. But, he finds, most of the members think they should 
have some of every bit of business secured, which is manifestly 
impossible. The time will never come when in any State the 
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advertiser will take without question all the papers listed in 
any association; first, because the experienced advertiser still 
believes that many publishers will cut and slash their rates if 
handled right; second, because the advertiser thinks that cir- 
culation figures are much overstated as a rule; and, third, 
because there is such a vast difference in the rates per inch 
per thousand circulation. The first condition has been created 
by years of thoughtless competition on the part of the pub- 
lishers themselves. It is fast disappearing, however, and will 
in time become as foolish as a system of pricing a thing at $1, 
but selling for 75 cents if the customer will not pay $1. The 
second condition is much magnified, but the third situation 
may be entirely explained in the difference in quality of circu- 
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lation and the clientele. Some newspapers are high class and 
carefully made, just as carefully sold to a selected constit- 
uency and depended upon as a family necessity and business 
help. Their circulation is not forced, but is one hundred per 
cent quality. Advertising rates in such papers may rightfully 
be higher than in some which are shoddy and badly handled. 

difference in advertising rates may be justified on many 
grounds, though it is hard to make the general advertiser see 
that fact. There is still the fault of the publisher in expecting 
too much for too little from his organization, and by his greed 
preventing full and free operation of the organization machin- 
ery. It may be human nature, but the field secretary is no 
superman who can make it appear anything else. 





Review of Newspapers and Advertisements 
BY J. L. FRAZIER 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR Boys, Eldora, Iowa.—The February number of the 
Echo is excellent in all respects. 

De Kalb Daily Chronicle, De Kalb, Ilinois.—Your special ‘Anniversary ” 
edition is remarkably big and remarkably good, in fact, wholly unusual for a 
small city like De Kalb. Some publisher! Some advertisers! 

Watson, Fercuson & Co., Limitep, Brisbane, Australia—— Both the Decem- 
ber and January issues of the Queensland Magazine are interesting and well 
treated, particularly from the standpoint of print and color use. 

Republican-Gazette, Cove City, Kansas.— Except for the fact that you do 
not pyramid the advertisements, that is, arrange them in the lower right-hand 
corner of all pages, we consider yours a mighty fine small paper. 

Ernest Harcourt, Asbury Park, New Jersey.—The Le Maistre Christmas 
page advertisement is excellent. Each section stands out effectively as a result 
of the paneling and margins, while the floral ornaments worked in with the 
panels at the top lend color, life and attractiveness to the page. All the adver- 
tisements, however, are satisfactory in design and display, although we would 
avoid so much bold type as you use. 

The Guthrian, Guthrie Center, Iowa.—Your paper is fine; all features are 
given intelligent treatment. The Bodoni italic used for two of the headings on 
the first page is a little too weak to balance with the Cheltenham Bold employed 
for the majority of the heads. Nevertheless, the page is ‘‘ snappy ’’ and inter- 
esting, also quite well balanced. The print is excellent and the advertisements 
are unusually good. In connection with the latter, we appreciate the restraint 
evidenced in the number of points given emphasis, of the careful whiting out 
and of the use of good large sizes of type for the body matter. 

Lakeland Star-Telegram, Lakeland, Florida— While the print is weak and 
considerable slurring is evident on most of the sections, your special edition for 
February 17 is otherwise excellent. The edition is a ‘‘ special” in that it con- 
tains supplements, papers in themselves, devoted in text and advertising to 
various near-by towns. Aside from the fact that borders are sometimes fea- 
tured too prominently, the advertisements are unusually good; they would be 
very attractive were it not for the poor manner in which the paper is printed. 
We regret — as much as we do the poor presswork — the fact that the adver- 
tisements are not systematically arranged, for few things are as essential to the 
good appearance of a paper as order. 

C. W. Gopparp, Mancelona, Michigan.—The first page of the Herald 
“ after ” your taking hold is a wholly different thing from what it was ‘“ before,” 
and if you are not very well satisfied with the first page of the January 24 
issue, for instance, you are hard to please. It is unusually fine, aside, of 
course, from the advertisement in the lower left-hand corner. The headings 
are very good indeed, and are arranged about as well as they could be. We 
think enough of this page to reproduce it. Your idea of drawing attention in 
the “country correspondence” departments to special articles elsewhere that 
are of interest in that particular neighborhood is a good one. All in all, the 
Herald is the best paper we have seen in a long time published in a town where 
business justifies only four pages ‘‘ home print.” 

E. L. RAmspELL, Ottumwa, Iowa.— In general the advertisements for T. J. 
Madden Company are exceptionally good, and are superior to most department 
store advertisements outside the better ones from the large metropolitan cities. 
Possibly a few suggestions for improvement would not be out of place, as, 
manifestly, you are interested in making them as good as you possibly can. 
In the one entitled ‘‘ Miss Vogue Takes a Curtain Call” full advantage was 
not taken of the space, which is wasted in the lower part. A larger size of 
type for the ‘‘ body” matter was easily possible; the size in use can not 
be read with ease. White space at the expense of as readable a size of type as 
possible is of little advantage. More space than necessary usually surrounds the 
signature, which, also, is often larger than necessary, or even desirable. 

Times-Record, Spencer, West Virginia.—The first page is excellent, although 
the appearance would be better if the smaller heads near the bottom of the page 
were balanced more evenly across. There are too many on the right side of the 
first page of the issue sent us. The heads are good, however, and the appear- 
ance across the top is almost ideal. The first page is evenly printed, but some 
of the inside pages are very uneven, the print being all but illegible in spots 
through the lack of ink and impression, whereas in other places we find great 
gobs of ink smeared on. Full use is not made of the space in many of the 
advertisements. We find one for the Standard-Hulme store in which a lot of 
white space is wasted, being massed where it does not help in developing 
a contrast that will make the type stand out. Much larger type should have 
been used for the lead of this ad. and, even then, type a size larger could have 
been used for the body. With half the space ineffectively used in this advertise- 








ment massed in one group between type and border, the advertisement would 
have been greatly improved and would have stood out more effectively. We 
suggest that you discard that spotty border of alternate light and black spots. 
Such a border is highly attractive — not beautiful, understand — and detracts 
from the prominence and effect of any type used in connection. 
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the first page of which is reproduced herewith, in 
sending copies for review, apologized for it, stating he could not get his first 


The publisher of the paper, 


How many papers published in a town where only 
four pages ‘‘ home print ”’ are usually justified, where ‘‘ patent” inside pages 
are necessary to bulk out, have front pages to compare? Precious few. Aside 
from the fact that an advertisement appears on the page, something that is often 
unavoidable in papers of this size, it is well balanced, attractive and interesting. 


pages made up to suit him. 


CueEsTeR W. Knipe, Lansdale, Pennsylvania.— In two respects at least you 
have made exceptional achievements; that is, putting over a special automobile 
edition in a city of seven thousand people and developing a prosperous triweekly 
with a circulation of four thousand from a struggling weekly having eight hun- 
dred subscribers, all within a period of five years. Coincident with these accom- 
plishments is that of assembling a plant that is wholly unusual for a town the 
size of yours, the outstanding units of which are four linotype machines and a 
perfecting press. The paper itself reflects the same progressive spirit. It is 
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lively looking and plainly well edited, while the fine line of advertising indicates 
that the local merchants, like the publisher, are unusually progressive. While, 
practically, the advertisements are good — and the appearance of the paper is 
not at all bad —there are opportunities for a further application of your pro- 
nounced ambition in their improvement. We do not like the extra-condensed 
block-letter heads in lower-case, which do not have the effect of dignity essential 
in news heads, nor do we like the combination of headings in this letter with 
those composed in Cheltenham Bold regular. The effect would be better if the 
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“That day the King took us to Trianon to see the ‘menagerie’ 
of fowls in which he took pleasure (the Marquise having given him 
these ta: e+ for little things) also the dainty pavillons, herb gardens 
and vegetable gardens. Everything done with great taste and exe- 
cuted at huge cost!” 

Dignity often discomforts us. It is beyond our power tosustain. 

Yet fortunately one sort of tapestry design tactfully evades 
obvious dignity, as if conscious that by firesides it is out of place. 
This 1s the tapestry of Aubusson and Felletin, pearly of color. in- 
formal and jocular of subject. rustic and vigorous of weave— mall 
in dimension—made for the manor, not for the palace—for the de- 
light of well-to-do country cousins, and fatigued autocrats. It gives 
today the solution of our decorative problem wherever we seek to 
evade dignity, formality and rigidity, while still holding to gatety 
and politeness. 

ONE OF THE MOST REMARKABLE COLLECTIONS EVER GATH 

ERED TOGETHER IN THIS COUNTRY OF TAPESTRIES. FURMI 

TURE AND OBJECTS OF ART OF THE 17m AND 18m CENTURIES 

IS NOW ON VIEW MRS. JOHN ALDEN CARPENTER WILL SPEAK 

ON THE EXHIBIT THIS AFTERNOON AT THREE O'CLOCK 
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FIFTH FLOOR 
NORTH, WAUASH 











Marshall Field advertisements, like Field merchandise, are notable for their 
quality. A fine appreciation of the importance of type is characteristic of those 
in charge of the advertising of this great institution. The advertisement shown 
recently appeared in the Chicago newspapers, and demonstrates a fine 
use of the Bodoni type face. 


former were in capitals, better still if all heads were set in one series. If the 
standard series were Cheltenham Bold, variety could be achieved through the use 
of a few heads set in italics. In some advertisements too many points are em- 
phasized and the appearance of others is adversely affected by the use of unre- 
lated type faces. If for the major display you would use the Cheltenham Bold, 
of which you appear to have considerable, and a lighter face for the body 
throughout the paper, and make it a point to emphasize only the more impor- 
tant features, the appearance of the paper would be better and the advertise- 
ments more effective. Remember, overdisplay has the effect of weakening the 
effect of display, for there can be no effective contrast among many things of 
varying slight degrees of difference. The consistent pyramiding of advertise- 
ments is a praiseworthy feature, compensating to some extent for the lack of 
attractiveness that is characteristic of the advertising display. 

Chehalis Bee-Nugget, Chehalis, Washington.— One of the problems of mak- 
ing up the first page of a six-column paper with only single-column top-heads 
is overcome by your plan of having the first column devoted to special editorial 
matter, a practice inaugurated, so far as we know, by the Hearst papers and 
being adopted by a constantly increasing number of publishers. It has merit 
through giving the editor’s opinions greater prominence. The page is very 
good, although somewhat heavy on the right side. If it were considered feasible 
to continue the editorials from, say, the center of the column to another page 
and a news head inserted at the point where the editorial column is continued, 
the page would be better balanced, but the dividing of the editorials is not a 
good thing to do. Your news heads are exceptionally good, and there is suffi- 
cient variety among them. Print is excellent and the advertisements are com- 
posed in the style we consider most desirable; that is, with a minimum of 
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strong display. Good whiting out and the aforementioned fact compensate to 
some extent for the use of different type faces and the appearance of the pages 
bearing advertisements is about the best we have seen, aside from those papers 
where advertising display is confined to one series. We regret that advertise- 
ments are not arranged on the pages with system and order; that is, according 
to the pyramid, or along one side of the page. Little patches of news matter 
wholly surrounded by advertisements, as in the lower right-hand corner of 
page 8 (Feb. 1 issue), is not good makeup. We note, too, that the advertise- 
ments on most pages are grouped toward the top rather than toward the bottom 
of the page, as they should be. The best feature of the Bee-Nugget, mechan- 
ically, is the advertising typography, although, as stated, the print is excellent. 

Waverly Democrat, Waverly, Iowa.— We are glad to receive the copy of 
your paper (issue for August 16, 1923) which was recently awarded first place 
by the Iowa Press Association for best front page, best editorial page and best 
general makeup. In the absence of the competing papers we believe the judges 
made a very safe selection, as the paper is especially good in those respects. In 
our opinion, however, the large page size of the paper would have permitted a 
greater number of news headings on the first page, the lower part appearing 
rather barren. We are pleased to note that the advertisements are pyramided 
on other pages; only such a makeup could be awarded first place in any com- 
petition. While the advertisements are very well arranged, and satisfactorily dis- 
played with respect to points deserving of emphasis, the appearance of the pages 
containing advertisements is not so pleasing as it would be if more attractive 
type faces were used. We refer particularly to the wood type and block-letter 
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“PROMISES” 


j We wish to emphasize the extreme necessity of oars 
no promises which cannot be fulfilled Its far 
[better to lose a sale than to secure it on such a bass. | 





From the very first day with us. Capwells salespeople are re 
minded that YOUR CONFIDENCE means more to us than 
your money: that the moment you enter our store you are out 
guest, and that our sole work 1s to help you. in every way 
possible, to bus the things you most need, or want 


(ay One of Califorma’s Great Stores 





Forum and Cloister types are not often found in newspaper 
advertising, so when they appear they distinguish by their 
beauty as well as by the contrast to the ‘ general run” 
that they afford. The advertisement above is one of a series 
produced by K. Hamman, Oakland, California, the 
same characterful border being used on each advertisement. 


styles, too frequently employed in major display lines. These are ugly and 
consequently can only detract from the appearance of any page, regardless of 
its attractiveness otherwise. 

Canova Herald, Canova, South Dakota.— Your special edition, issued to 
feature your twenty-fifth anniversary and the completion of your fine building, 
is excellent. Most praiseworthy of all physical features is the clean, uniform 
printing, although we should prefer just a little more ink, which could have 
been used without offset. The advertisements are quite well arranged and 
simply displayed, but effectiveness is impaired and the paper is less attractive 
as a result of the quite general use of a small and light-toned unit border. 
Plain rules would be much better; they would harmonize with the type to 
better advantage and provide a more solid-looking appearance. It is seldom 
that we must call attention to borders being too light, usually it is the other 
way. With advertisements placed here and there, mainly worked into the 
corners, with no single system followed throughout, the appearance of the 
paper is impaired. When the advertisements on all pages are grouped in the 
lower right-hand corner according to the pyramid, system and order prevail. 
The amount of reading matter, being massed toward the upper left-hand corner, 
is apparently increased and there is no chance of confusion, which often results 
when the page is cut up into patches by advertisements irregularly placed. 
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SP PEFS IASON OR BBO LEER 


BY E. M. KEATING 


The experiences of composing-machine operators, machinists and users are solicited, with the object of the widest possible dissemination of knowledge 


concerning the best methods of obtaining results. 


High and Low Characters in Slug 

A Canadian publisher writes as follows: ‘ We are having 
considerable trouble with high and low characters on slugs. 
By this we do not mean that letters are out of alignment, but 
that some characters will punch the paper, while others are 
low. The same thing occurs with two different sets of matrices. 
Slugs are solid. If you can give us a solution to our problem 
you will greatly oblige us.” 

Answer.—We could not state the cause of your trouble 
unless we could examine the matrices of one word and the slug 
cast therefrom. We suggest that you see if the pot lever 
cushion spring is yielding too much when lockup for casting 
is made. If you find that the spring does yield more than 
6 inch, or if the spring adjusting nut is loose, tighten it and 
make the spring stiffer, then cast a few test slugs. 


Cleaning Machine May Help 


An operator writes describing several troubles. He wanted 
a detailed explanation, hence the following reply. 

Answer.—The overhang of the face on slug is likely pro- 
duced by the adjustable rod slipping. This rod is grooved 
and has a pin to lock into the grooves. It may be that the pin 
is worn and permits the rod to slip six points. Try setting 
the rod towards the right another six points, and cast another 
line to verify the change. The left-hand knife does not trim 
quite enough off the smooth side of the slug. Note the very 
slight overhang of face over the smooth side of slug. To 
correct this trouble, move the left-hand knife a trifle closer 
to the right-hand knife. The adjusting screws are found above 
and below those of the right-hand knife. When a key remains 
down, it is usually caused by the key lever binding in its slot 
in the keyboard, or it may be the trigger or keybar binding. 
The remedy, which is easily applied, is to take your gasoline 
squirt can and add a small amount of dry graphite to the gaso- 
line. Pound the key quite hard while applying the gasoline 
to the key lever where it enters the front of the keyboard. If 
several applications of the graphited liquid show no improve- 
ment, then direct the flow of gasoline down the keyrod while 
pounding the key. This step usually has the effect of curing 
the trouble, unless some complication is present. If touching 
the key brings no response, you should endeavor to ascertain 
whether the trouble is in the keyboard or in the magazine. 
Repeatedly touch the key and see if keyrod rises and falls. 
If it does, it indicates a magazine trouble. If the keyrod does 
not move, it indicates a keyboard trouble. When the general 
location is determined, then you will have to search further 
for the precise cause. Your statement that the machine needs 
cleaning may be the clue to the cause. We suggest that you 
remove the keyboard rollers and roughen the surface of each 
roller with coarse sandpaper. This will cause a better action 
to come from the rollers. Remove the matrices to galleys 
and rub the upturned edges with a rubber ink-eraser. Then 
blow off the resulting dust and apply dry graphite to the cleaned 


Replies to inquiries will be made by mail when accompanied by return postage. 


matrices, using the magazine brush for the purpose. Repeat 
on opposite edge. Clean the dust from the magazine, using 
the magazine brush vigorously. This must be done thoroughly. 
Closely inspect the channels close to the partitions, as these 
channels require more brushing than the others. After the 
dust is removed, use a very small amount of dry graphite on 
the brush and polish the inside of the magazine. Before 
attempting the cleaning of magazine, remove the guard strip 
near upper end and also the guide projecting downward into 
the pi channel. If the machine is given a thorough cleaning 
perhaps it may minimize your troubles. 


Do Not Use an Abrasive on the Mold 


An operator submits a small sample of powder, stating that 
it was used to remove adhering metal from back of the mold. 
He desires to know if its use is harmful. 

Answer.—The specimen packet of powder has all the char- 
acteristics of tripoli, which is an abrasive powder and should 
not be used on the mold. The manner you describe of using 
it has its redeeming features and probably it would take a 
number of applications before the edge of the mold cap and 
body would be rounded off. A sharp piece of brass rule does 
more good and less harm than the powder, and hence we recom- 
mend the brass rule. If you will look after the back mold 
wiper, keep the felts from becoming glazed and see that they 
are occasionally oiled and graphited, it is quite likely that the 
edges of the mold adjacent to the mold cell will not become 
coated with metal. Before or after a regular day’s run of 
work the back of mold should be scraped with a piece of sharp 
brass rule, which will remove the adhering metal. 


Causes for Noise on Motor Gearing and Gear 
Transmission on Slugcasting Machines 


William Reid & Co., Chicago, the well known linotype 
machinists, submit the following with a view of helping those 
who may be troubled with gear transmission noises: “It is 
often the case that a geared motor is applied to a machine 
that has been in use for some time. The main driving shaft 
(C-244) pulley end, if worn, allows the large gear to sag out of 
line with the pinion on the motor, which makes it otherwise 
impossible to mesh the motor pinion properly with the large 
gear. The motor may run comparatively quietly when the 
machine is not in motion, but when the full load is on the 
large gear climbs into the mesh of the motor pinion, causing 
unnecessary noise. To test this out, if such is the case, stop 
the motor and remove the intermediate belt from pulley on 
gear, take hold of gear wheel and see if there is any play between 
large gear bearing and shaft; if so, it is necessary to bush 
the gear wheel and probably to renew the shaft end (C-244) 
or have it bushed to fit the gear wheel. All gear transmissions 
make some small amount of noise, but ninety-five per cent 
of the noises can be eliminated through having a good running 
fit on the gear wheel and shaft. It happens occasionally that 
the teeth in gears are not cut true. A slight error in indexing 
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may leave one or more teeth thicker than the others, but 
with the present-day facilities for gear cutting this error 
rarely occurs. The advantages of a geared motor on a slug- 
casting machine more than offset the slight noise, for the load 
is carried steadier with a geared drive than with a belt drive, 
due to the elimination of belt slippage 

and belt troubles. The load is at its 

heaviest when the machine is on casting 

point and breakaway, and at this point 

with a belt drive when belts slip the 

speed of the machine is slackened some- 

what, causing transposition of matrices 

in the assembler and distributor stops. 

Another cause of noise occurs when the 

motor bearings run dry; worn pinions 

on motors also cause undue noise. Belts 

are also subject to climatic conditions, 

while gearings are not. 


Always Send a Slug 

An operator describes the various 
steps he took to correct a bad face on a 
slug, but says he failed to obtain relief. 
He wants to know what else he should do. 

Answer.—We regret that you did not 
send a slug for examination, as there 
might be some defect which you over- 
looked. As your efforts brought no re- 
lief, we suggest that you observe the 
length of the metal sprues from slug just 
after the cast. These sprues may be 
safely made as long as 34 inch by increas- 
ing depth of cross vents a trifle. How- 
ever, do not change depth of these vents 
until other steps fail. Clean out holes on 
each side of well, using the hook on end 
of pot mouth wiper. Also try graphiting 
the plunger to reduce the friction. You 
may secure results by bailing metal out of pot until top of well 
is exposed about /% inch, then remove the plunger and drop into 
the well about half a teaspoonful of graphite. Replace the 
plunger and then put in enough metal to bring the surface up 
to within /% inch of the top of crucible. Cast a few slugs with 
matrices and see if air-bells appear under face. 
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RECORD BOOK PAVES WAY TO MORE 
BUSINESS FOR THE PRINTER 
BY FRANK V. FAULHABER 


When the printer is displeased with the amount and kind of 
repeat business, it is often an indication that there is lacking 
a proper system for following up customers. Naturally, every 
step possible should be taken in bringing back into the fold 
these patrons; a string must be held that will guide the way 
to repeat sales. A good idea is to keep some form of record 
book, one that is more than merely a few jottings which do not 
always suggest more and better sales. 

Whenever a customer has been furnished an order of goods 
— jit matters not how small—his or her name and address 
should be entered in the special record book, in addition to the 
nature of printing, the quantity, the quality, price, and such 
other data as will later help show the way to similar and other 
sales; all this is important. 

You may have a new customer coming to try out some 
direct-by-mdil matter. Important, indeed, is it to keep a line 
on him. You wish to codperate with him, so he will procure 
the best returns from his investment, and so that you in turn 
will win more of his business. If this customer has disappoint- 
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ing returns he may have an adverse opinion of your printing. 
However, now you are keeping in touch, later you inquire how 
the direct-by-mail matter has pleased, and also ascertain the 
results obtained. The customer will see that you are more 
than merely interested in selling him an order of goods. What 


Faculty and Staff of the University of Missouri School of Journalism 
This group will be hosts to visiting newspaper folk during Journalism Week, at Columbia, Missouri, May 
Front row from left to right: 


Prof. R. $. Mann; Assistant Marion Babb; Dean Walter 
E, A. Soderstrom, manager of the Columbia Missourian; Assistant 
Back row: Assistant Professor Don D 

Cannie Quinn, secretary to the dean; 
Prof. Frank L. Martin, 


Student Assistant Duane Dewel. 
Librarian Julia E. Sampson; 
Assistant Professor John H. Casey; 

and Student Assistant Norman Ulbricht. 
he tells you will enable you to suggest improvements on later 
orders and will lead the way to much valuable business that else 
would never materialize. 

The record book will always be an inspiration to do more 
and better business. From time to time the printer can go 
through it; a previous purchase will suggest that a certain cus- 
tomer is just about primed for another order. Very well; you 
have recourse to the convenient telephone; a letter of inquiry 
might be timely or the salesman can wend his way to the former 
customer. All these efforts promise extra business and should 
be carefully followed up. 

Many times a customer inquires regarding an order; the 
ever-available record book, of course, will do away with much 
questioning and will help to develop better transactions. If, 
in a preceding sale, a customer has registered complaint, this, 
too, can be entered, also other explanatory data. Every bit of 
information will place you in a position to avoid similar mis- 
takes and permit the production of better printing. 

If a new customer has had some bills, statements, letter- 
heads, envelopes and the like, the record book will always indi- 
cate the amount, with all remarks that will enable you to fill 
an order again. And, when within a reasonable time a repeat 
order has not come forth a timely inquiry may be made. Your 
customer will often be glad to be reminded; if there is any 
question of another sale you, the alert printer, will naturally 
stand a good chance of getting it. It pays to keep track of 
customers, however small their orders may be. Let a suitable 
record book show you the way to more and better sales, utiliz- 
ing possibilities to the full, never forgetting that small sales 
often lead to large ones. 
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THE eyes of craftsmen all over the country are turned 
toward Milwaukee. Slogans such as “ Share Your Knowl- 
edge at Milwaukee ” and “ On to Milwaukee ” are mak- 
ing an appearance almost daily. Local clubs are already 
lining up their membership with a view to migrating to 
that famous city just to the north of our own “‘ little home 
town ” of Chicago. Milwaukee will have much to offer 
printers next August. The craftsmen have ably demon- 
strated a remarkable capacity for making a success of 
whatever they undertake. Their past conventions have 
been outstanding educational features in the world of 
printing; the expositions they have held have given an 
impetus to the advancement of the industry such as could 
have come from no other source. The motto, “ Share 
Your Knowledge,” has been lived up to in such a manner 
that no one who attended the conventions and expositions 
with the proper spirit of open-mindedness could go away 
without having added to his knowledge and appreciation 
of the noble art of printing. The event at Milwaukee in 
August will offer an exceptional opportunity for printers 
to exchange ideas, and through actual contact learn of 
the many improvements being made in equipment and 
processes, thus enabling them to gain a keener insight into 
ways and means for building up their businesses. On to 
Milwaukee to share your knowledge and to increase your 
own knowledge through contact with your fellow printers, 
should be the object of craftsmen all over the country. 





In the American Mercury for May, 1924, Harry 
Lyman Koopman, of Brown University, where he holds 
the position of librarian and is also professor of bibliog- 
raphy, gives an exceedingly interesting review of “ Modern 
American Printing,” and concludes his article with the 
following paragraph: “ What does such work mean? It 
means that American printing has in the last generation 
broken through into a higher level, turned its former 
ceiling into a floor, and, in the person of some of its rep- 
resentatives, is now living and moving on the plane of 
art. This is an achievement of the first importance. 
Though it has been attained mostly in connection with 
books and magazines of limited circulation, it has set a 
standard to which the commonest books will slowly be 
drawn or pushed; for printing has this blessed quality, 
that a given sum available for the making of a book will 
suffice just as well for making one that shall be a contri- 
bution to art as for one that shall be an eyesore. In print- 
ing, at least, the fates have not loaded the dice against 
art.” Professor Koopman might well have made his state- 
ments apply to the entire field of commercial printing, 
for the last generation has indeed brought a remarkable 
advancement in this field, just as it has in books and 
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magazines of limited circulation. The interesting, and 
pleasing, part is that with the advancement which has 
been made there has come a much higher appreciation 
and demand for good printing on the part of the general 
public. Merely filling a page with type poorly displayed 
is almost a thing of the past. Higher standards are con- 
tinually being demanded, and there is greater recognition 
of the fact that the character of any business institution 
is shown through its printed matter. 

ANOTHER excellent opportunity for printers will be 
offered in October, when the International Direct Mail 
Advertising Association will hold its annual convention 
and exposition at Pittsburgh. One of the important fea- 
tures of these conventions has been the educational 
exhibit, and the committee in charge this year is starting 
out with the aim of making the exhibit greater than ever. 
The chairman, C. W. Leiter, is anxious to have printers 
send him specimens of direct-mail advertising, such as 
house-organs, booklets, catalogues, mailing cards, circu- 
lars, broadsides, complete campaigns, letter campaigns, 
etc., and he would like to have them as soon as possible 
so his committee will be able to arrange an exhibit of 
unusual excellence. Printers have always been ready to 
cooperate in any good cause, and we know they will at 
this time. Specimens should be addressed to C. W. Leiter, 
chairman Educational Exhibit Committee, in care of The 
Chatfield & Woods Company, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 





What Is Truth? 

It is the easiest thing in the world to make claims of 
being the leading publication in any given field and to 
having the largest circulation reaching a particular clien- 
tele. It is an entirely different matter, however, to sub- 
stantiate those claims with actual proof. There is one 
test at the present time that should be applied by all 
who desire to get the truth about statements of circula- 
tion, and that is: Can the publication verify its claims 
by showing a report prepared by the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations? Membership in the A. B. C. is the best 
evidence possible that the advertiser is getting a fair deal 
when he is offered a statement to show precisely the num- 
ber of readers his messages will reach. We had thought 
the day of extravagant claims was past, but they seem 
to crop up every now and then, so it behooves the adver- 
tiser to insist upon having positive evidence of what he 
is buying. For some years past the advertising fraternity 
has adopted “ Truth in Advertising” as its motto, and 
reputable advertisers have put forth an honest effort to 
maintain the principle expressed by that motto. In so 
doing they have raised advertising to its present high 
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plane in the business world. Publishers also have put 
forth an earnest and determined effort to rid themselves 
of the stigma that was formerly attached to their business 
because of unreliable circulation statements. Except in 
a comparatively few isolated instances, publishers have 
been successful, with the result that the publishing busi- 
ness has been placed on a much higher plane, and greater 
recognition has been gained for legitimate advertising 
mediums. With its background of over forty years of 
constructive service to the printing industry, rightfully 
gaining the place of “ The Leading Business and Tech- 
nical Journal of the World in the Printing and Allied 
Industries,’ THE INLAND PRINTER has never counte- 
nanced the practice of making extravagant statements 
regarding its circulation. It not only subscribes to the 
motto, “ Truth in Advertising,” but also to truth in cir- 
culation, and presents its claims in the form of an actual 
certified audit statement prepared by the A. B. C., of 
which bureau it is a member. 





The Old, Old Question of Engravers’ Proofs 

Judging from letters we have recently received there 
is great need for printers and photoengravers getting 
together to form a better understanding regarding fur- 
nishing proofs of engravings. Complaints are frequent 
and customers are dissatisfied because the printer can not 
duplicate the effects shown on the engravers’ proofs. The 
engraver takes his proofs with a view to showing the true 
value of his work. He uses a high grade of paper and the 
best quality of ink. His proofs are taken by hand, so 
that it is possible for him to give extra care to the inking 
of the plates. When the plates get into the printers’ 
hands entirely different conditions are encountered. The 
demands of the customer make it impossible to use the 
same high grade of paper and ink, and the speed at which 
the work must be produced prohibits slow and careful 
inking of the plates. Then, too, the engraver can and 
does prove his plates singly, while the printer is forced 
to print a number of them at a time, combining type with 
the plates and depending upon the limitations of his 
presses for proper impression and for the distribution of 
ink. Even with the most careful makeready it is quite 
impossible to show the same results as are shown by the 
engravers’ proofs. 

Engravers have always been ready and willing to favor 
the printer so far as is possible, and when requested they 
will furnish proofs on the paper and with the ink that are 
to be used on the job. All that is necessary is that the 
printer make his wishes known to the engraver. But this 
is not where the difficulty occurs. The trouble arises 
almost wholly from one of the abuses that have crept 
into the printing business of today — the printer does not 
control the production of the work from start to finish, 
as he should do to secure the proper results. All too fre- 
quently the customer will order his own engravings and 
buy his own paper and have them sent to the printer with- 
out any consideration being given to whether the paper 
is suited to the engravings or the engravings are suited to 
the paper. He holds the printer down to the lowest pos- 
sible price for the completed job, so that in order to make 
a profit on the work, or at least get it out without an 
actual loss, it not infrequently becomes necessary for the 
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printer to use a lower-priced ink, cut down somewhat 
on the time given to makeready and speed up his presses. 

Really, the printer is confronted with a rather deplor- 
able situation, and we are strongly inclined to the belief 
that it is largely of his own making. If a business firm 
is considering the erection of a new building the officers 
seek the services of a good architect, and while they natu- 
rally express their own opinions and desires, yet they leave 
to the architect the drawing of the plans, arranging the 
specifications and practically all the details entering into 
the construction, restricting him only to the requirements, 
future development or expansion, and financial limita- 
tions of the business. Yet, let that same business firm 
consider getting out a catalogue or some other piece of 
advertising literature for the purpose of creating the busi- 
ness from which will be derived the funds for meeting 
financial obligations and providing for the expected expan- 
sion and development — what a difference in the policy! 
The printer generally is hedged about with restrictions 
of almost every conceivable nature — the officials who are 
giving the order seem to know more about what should 
enter into the job than the printer does. 

We have said this situation is largely of the printer’s 
own making. Toa great extent it is. Printers in the past 
have concerned themselves principally with the mechan- 
ical requirements of producing printed matter. Too little 
attention has been given to the purposes for which the 
printed matter is being produced — distribution, market- 
ing, sales promotion and its various ramifications have 
been outside the printer’s realm of thought. So it comes 
about that the printer has lost the place that should 
logically be his, that of the architect, the one who arranges 
the specifications and draws up the plans. 

This is departing somewhat from the subject we started 
to discuss, but it all has a bearing on the problem. Those 
printing houses that have been built up on the foundation 
of complete service to the customer, and there are a num- 
ber today, are in the fortunate position of being free from 
the difficulties arising out of the customer’s ordering his 
own engravings, buying his own paper, and holding the 
printer down to the mere mechanical work of setting the 
type and doing the presswork. 

There is a manifest need for printers and engravers 
getting together and forming some definite understanding 
to eliminate the trials and tribulations that come from 
the impossibility of matching the engravers’ proofs, as set 
forth in a letter appearing in the Correspondence depart- 
ment of this issue. But we feel there is greater need for 
all branches of the industry getting together for the pur- 
pose of formulating some plan whereby the printing trades 
can regain and hold their rightful position of controlling 
the specifications and plans for printed matter, subject, 
of course, to the customer’s requirements and financial 
condition. 


WHY HE QUOTED A LOW PRICE 

A young matron in whom the shopping instinct was strong 
asked a German butcher the price of Hamburger steak. 

“ Twenty-five cents a poundt,” he replied. 

“ But,” she said, “the price at the corner store is only 
twelve cents.” 

“ Vell,” asked Otto, “vy don’t you buy it down there?” 

“ They haven’t any,” she explained. 

“ Oh, I see, ven I don’t have it I sell it for ten cents.” 
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This department is designed particularly for the review of technical publications pertaining to the printing industry. The Inland Printer Company will receive 


and transmit orders for any book or publication. 


A list of technical books kept in stock will be found 


in our catalogue, a copy of which will be sent upon request. 


“Printing: Its History, Practice and Progress” 


From Manchester, England, comes this very interesting and 
compact book covering the history of printing and its develop- 
ment. H. A. Maddox, a capable and well known writer who 
contributes frequently to British trade journals, is the author. 
While the book is a long way from being comprehensive, it 
serves admirably the requirements of the general reader, the 
printing student, the advertising specialist and those who aspire 
to administrative positions in the printing world, where a good 
working knowledge of the all-around technique of the trade 
is a necessity. 

“ Printing: Its History, Practice and Progress,” by H. A. 
Maddox; 152 pages; illustrated; cloth. Published by Sir 
Isaac Pitman & Sons, Limited, London. Copies may be ordered 
through The Inland Printer Company. 


“Dill’s Style Book” 


Argo M. Dill, of Aurora, Illinois, has written and compiled 
a style book for printers and copy-writers that should find its 
way into every newspaper and printing house proofroom, as 
well as into schools of journalism and into schools giving 
courses in printing. Mr. Dill has wisely included in his book 
an outline of a course of study for apprentices. The style book 
deals with the division of words, explanation of proofreaders’ 
marks, punctuation, capitalization, tabular matter, abbrevia- 
tions, etc. The course of study in printing covers type- 
setting, imposition, paper cutting, makeready, press feeding 
and distribution. This handy little book should prove to be 
especially useful in schools where printing is taught, and it is 
particularly recommended as the text book of courses in 
printing. 

“ Dill’s Style Book,” by Argo M. Dill; 68 pages; pub- 
lished by the author. Copies may be ordered through The 
Inland Printer Company. 


‘“‘Principles of Advertising” 

Some years ago it was the reviewer’s good fortune to have 
included in his schedule of subjects in school a course in 
applied psychology. The instructor was Daniel Starch, and 
the course only cursorily touched upon the psychology of 
advertising. Since those school days much water has gone 
over the dam; such episodes as a world war and the inevitable 
period of deflation—significant incidents, though not directly 
concerned with advertising—have had an important bearing on 
the trend of advertising. The war gave advertising a mighty 
opportunity to demonstrate its power and efficacy in helping 
to crystallize and make effective public opinion, and in the 
period of “normalcy ” advertising — printed salesmanship — 
has played, and is playing, its part in facilitating economical 
distribution of commodities and in finding new markets. 

The instructor in psychology in antebellum days had made 
a scientific study of the technique of advertising, and in 1914 
put his findings between the covers of a book. Thereupon his 


fame on the campus spread, and the upshot of it was that the 
Graduate School of Business Administration, Harvard Univer- 
sity, called this man from the University of Wisconsin to join 
the faculty of the great eastern school at Cambridge. Some 
months ago Professor Starch brought out in book form the 
fruit of his labor with his colleagues at Harvard. This book 
embodies the alpha and omega of advertising. Practical busi- 
ness experience and scientific, experimental, historical and 
statistical information are packed into its pages. This monu- 
mental work presents the experiences of the most successful 
advertisers of our time, and sheds light upon the methods, 
plans and procedure that have proved successful and upon 
those that have failed. In the short time since it has come 
from the press it has become the “ best seller” of all books 
devoted to the subject. Here is an authoritative source to 
which every advertising man and every one interested in the 
subject should by all means have constant access. 

“ Principles of Advertising,” by Daniel Starch, Ph.D.; 998 
pages; cloth. Published by A. W. Shaw Company, Chicago. 
Copies may be ordered through The Inland Printer Company. 


‘“‘The Master Printers’ Annual and Typographical 
Year-Book, 1924” 


This year book is a great mine of helpful information for 
printers and supply men of Great Britain. It contains the 
reports of the Joint Industrial Council of the Printing and 
Allied Trades of the United Kingdom, the Federation of Mas- 
ter Printers and Allied Trades of Great Britain and Ireland 
and the Monotype Users’ Association. Other valuable infor- 
mation in the British year book includes the following: His- 
torical — A Short History of the London Printing Trade, 1775 
to 1915; Legal — Printers’ Law; Who’s Who in the Printing 
Trade; Private Presses of Today, and the Trade Directory 
and Tables for Printers and Stationers. 

“The Master Printers’ Annual and Typographical Year- 
Book, 1924” is edited by R. A. Austen-Leigh and Gerard T. 
Meynell; 478 pages; cloth. Published by Spottiswoode, Bal- 
lantyne & Co., 1 New Street Square, E. C. 4, London, England. 


““Vogue’s Book of Etiquette” 

Upon receipt of “ Vogue’s Book of Etiquette” one mem- 
ber of the editorial staff of THE INLAND PRINTER remarked 
that now we had a complete book which evidently would 
answer any question that could possibly be submitted regarding 
correct conduct on all occasions and in all stations of life. 
Chapters are devoted to the correct thing at christenings, in 
early childhood, for debuts, engagements, weddings, funerals, 
even divorces. Several engraved inserts showing cards, invita- 
tions and announcements in exact size and the correct wording 
for formal and informal invitations are of especial interest. 
The short chapters on “Conversation and Character” and 
“Speech and Some of Its Vulgar Refinements ” are delightful 
to one who is a follower of Mr. Teall’s articles on “ English 
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as she is spoke,” but, for instance, the 1922 edition of the 
Standard dictionary does not confirm the Anglicized pronuncia- 
tion given as correct for “lingerie.” While there may be other 
like discrepancies between the Standard dictionary and this 
book in the matter of correct pronunciation, professional eti- 
quette forbids mention of them. Our suggestion, politely given 
for what it is worth, is: On matters of etiquette turn to 
“ Vogue’s Book of Etiquette,” and on pronunciation stick to 
the old reliable Standard dictionary. Typographically the book, 
with its ample margins and a second color on chapter pages, 
is beautiful, as is to be expected, coming as it does from the 
Condé Nast Press. 

“Vogue’s Book of Etiquette,” by the editors of Vogue. 
Published by the Condé Nast Press, New York.—M. F. 


“Newspaper Makeup and Headlines” 


The first book to deal with the makeup and appearance of 
the country weekly and small daily, ““ Newspaper Makeup and 
Headlines,” which has just come from the press, aptly supple- 
ments the good effect of the splendid series of leading articles 
on headlines and newspaper makeup, written by Harry Fisher, 
editor of the Publishers’ Auxiliary, which has been running 
for the past few months in that instructive weekly, which goes 
to all country newspaper offices. It is written by Norman J. 
Radder, associate professor of journalism, Indiana University. 
It is this type of constructive work that such men as Messrs. 
Fisher, Radder, Frazier and Bastian are doing that is effec- 
tively helping to improve the physical appearance of the coun- 
try newspapers throughout the land. 

The book contains many illustrations of country weeklies 
that have won prizes for the best makeup at conventions of 
state press associations, and in addition there are a large num- 
ber of diagrams showing how different effects in makeup may 
be obtained. It includes a comprehensive discussion of all the 
newer developments in newspaper typography such as the 
upper and lower case head letter, the use of modern light faces 
for the traditional gothic, etc. This study is based on the 
author’s practical experience as a copy-reader on the New 
York Times and Philadelphia Public Ledger. Before entering 
metropolitan journalism Mr. Radder worked on several dailies 
in Wisconsin and for four years was with the Sheboygan 
News, and is qualified to handle this subject. 

All phases of newspaper typography, including the choice 
of headline and body type, headline schedules, jump heads, 
editorial page makeup, are fully covered in the book. Casper 
S. Yost, editor of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat and president 
of the American Society of Newspaper Editors, has written the 
introduction for the book. 

“Newspaper Makeup and Headlines,” by Norman J. 
Radder; 221 pages; illustrated; cloth. Published by 
McGraw-Hill Company, New York city. Copies may be 
ordered through The Inland Printer Company. 


“Lead: The Precious Metal’”’ 


“Modern typography makes use of several modifications 
of the original invention, which was in its essence a different 
block or piece for each letter or character, usable over and 
over again in different combinations,” writes O. C. Harn, in his 
informative book, “Lead: The Precious Metal,” which has 
just come from the press of the Century Company. In this 
volume the author presents to the non-technically trained man 
a great many interesting facts about metal lead and its com- 
pounds. The story of lead is followed from the mine, through 
the refining processes and into its many uses both in its metallic 
form and in its many chemical compounds. Of particular 
interest to printers and students of the history of printing 
is the chapter entitled “ The Printer’s Metal.” 

The important part that lead has had in the development 
of printing is stressed by the author in calling attention to the 
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fact that with the possible exceptions of the first experimental 
types of Gutenberg and Coster, movable types have been made 
of lead from the very beginning of the art. That the funda- 
mental principle of the movable types as it was first used by 
Gutenberg and Coster still underlies the printing methods 
employed today, is clarified by the author. “ In the early days 
of the art, logotypes were introduced as time-savers. They 
were special blocks on which were cast, not single letters, but 
groups of letters frequently recurring, such as ‘ing,’ ‘and,’ 
‘ment,’ etc., on the same principle by which the stenographer 
has word signs and the expert telegrapher uses arbitrary abbre- 
viations. But the idea did not work out so successfully for the 
printer as it has for the stenographer and the telegrapher, 
because, whereas the latter can stow away their word signs 
in their heads without any need for swelling the brain com- 
partments, the printer was dealing with material types, and 
the more he multiplied the logotypes the farther away from his 
reach the compartments where he kept them receded. He 
found that he could set up his ‘ment’ and his ‘ing’ more 
quickly than he could find the logotypes for those combinations. 
So the logotype has disappeared, except for the combinations 
‘ ff ‘ffl, ‘ffi,’ ‘fi’ and ‘fl.’ These persist in modern fonts for 
artistic reasons rather than for speed in setting the type.” 

This book gives the reader some interesting information 
that is exceedingly instructive on the mechanics of type manu- 
facture and the development of the art. Since the material in 
this chapter is so lucidly presented, we are constrained to lift 
a stickful (or “ handful ” of linotype slugs) from the text of 
Mr. Harn’s book to let type speak for itself — about itself: 

“In making modern types lead is still the chief component, 
but an improvement in their sharpness and wearing quality has 
been made by adding antimony and tin. The lead content is 
usually eighty per cent or more. The letter is cut in the end 
of fine steel to make a punch, which is afterwards hardened. 
The man who designs a font of type is a real artist. The letters 
and characters must harmonize in style, size and all propor- 
tions, for, on a printed page, the letters stand in groups of 
words, not as lone letters. The man who cuts them in the steel 
is a craftsman of high order, for the engraving operation is a 
most delicate one. 

“ The finished and hardened die is used to punch a matrix 
into a copper plate. So you see that in principle the thing is 
done in about the same way as back in the fifteenth century, 
when the idea was born. ‘True, improvements have been 
accomplished in methods of obtaining the finished product. 
Machinery is used to reproduce a drawing of the type design 
in any size, and casting machines have speeded up the produc- 
tion of the type from the matrix from 400 types an hour by 
hand to 60,000 an hour by automatic process. The greatest 
advance of all, perhaps, was the invention of the linotype and 
monotype machines. These do away with the movable types 
such as the printer has in his case. At first blush this would 
seem to wipe out all that Coster and Gutenberg accomplished, 
but the principle of movableness and using over and over is 
really retained, though in a somewhat different way. . . .” 

“Lead: The Precious Metal,” by O. C.-Harn; 320 pages; 
cloth. Published by the Century Company, New York city. 
Copies may be ordered through The Inland Printer Company. 


Other Books Received 

“The Story of Detroit,” by George B. Catlin. Published 
by the Detroit News, Detroit, Michigan. 

“ The Art of Lettering,” by Carl Lars Svensen; 138 pages; 
cloth; illustrated with ninety-six full-page plates. Published 
by D. Van Nostrand Company, New York city. 

“Jesus of the Emerald,” by Gene Stratton-Porter, is a 
beautifully printed and exquisitely illustrated little book. The 
pages are decorated by Edward Everett Winchell. Published 
by Doubleday, Page & Co., Garden City, New York. 
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of good faith. All letters of more than one thousand words subject to revision. 


Where the Printer Needs Co-operation 
To the Editor: Cuicaco, ILirnots. 

It is an established custom for engravers to prove up their 
plates on stock known as “ engravers’ coated one side,” using 
special inks. This is particularly true for color cuts, and there 
is no doubt that the proofs are entirely satisfactory. But what 
does this mean to the printer who receives an order to print 
on ordinary enamel paper and is expected to produce the 
results shown by the engraver’s proofs? How many times the 
question is asked by the buyer of printing: “ Why didn’t you 
follow the engraver’s proofs I furnished with my cuts?” The 
average printer does not receive consideration in cases of this 
kind. In the first place, special inks must be mixed to follow 
the engraver’s proofs and after makeready is completed and 
press proofs taken, the superintendent discovers that the stock 
is off color, its coating not uniform, and the ink not properly 
ground. Other troubles which often arise in a pressroom may 
help to complicate matters. Another batch of ink is then 
ordered, this time from a different ink house, but with no 
better result. Finally the head of the department decides the 
rollers or the pressmen are to blame. Thus several hours have 
been wasted in holding the press. 

Many disputes have come up between printer and customer, 
and in too many instances rebates are conceded in order to 
effect a settlement, perhaps after wrangling over the bill for 
several months. This results in dissatisfied customers. If the 
matter is referred to the engraver his explanation is: ‘‘ The 
plates are all right; refer to the progressive proofs.” He does 
not defend the printer by saying: “If the customer specified 
the same grade of paper that was used in proving the cuts, you 
could get by without any difficulty.” 

My recommendation would be that after completing his 
cuts according to specifications, the engraver should ask for a 
sample of the stock that is to be used and should prove up his 
cuts accordingly. I believe the time has come when the printer 
and the engraver should get together and decide on some basis 
for abolishing this old practice, and thus move a step forward. 

: MASTER PRINTER. 


‘ 





Reflections of an Old-Timer 

To the Editor: DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 

The writer has been scanning closely the many articles that 
have appeared in recent issues of THE INLAND PRINTER regard- 
ing general conditions in the trade. One writer deplores this 
age of specialization, and says there is a lack of pride in every- 
day work because of the different operations being performed 
by different persons, that no one man can point to the job as 
his own effort. Time was when a man would be given a thirty- 
two-page catalogue, for instance, do all the composing-room 
part of it himself, and point to the job as his own. Now the 
type is set on the machine, one man sets the heads, another 
does the makeup, still another the lockup, each doing his work 
methodically and without any particular pride in the finished 


product. It is asserted that the employer is responsible for 
this state of affairs, that the job is going through faster and 
more work is being performed. Would it not be better to say 
that the average workman does not adapt himself to these 
different operations and is satisfied to follow the path of least 
resistance? What a lot of pride some of these old-timers used 
to have when a job would “lift” the first time he raised the 
form off the imposing stone! 

Time was when printing was followed as a trade. A boy 
would start in at the bottom and work his way up until he 
reached a responsible position, became a partner or went into 
business for himself on a small scale. But he would always 
be a printer, take pride in his work, and expect to make a 
decent living at it. Now printing is done more as a business. 
Those at the head are seldom practical men and are interested 
only in the cost sheet, in how much money is made. The actual 
knowledge of printing as a trade must be left to those who 
are hired for the purpose and have no interest outside of this. 

Another writer suggests the idea of a printing engineer to 
direct operations. Why not include a conductor, fireman, 
switchman and brakeman? As some plants have their help 
subject to call at any time, why not include a sleeping car 
porter to notify them when it is time to get up? This engineer 
idea has its merits — but the statement is made that a man 
can qualify for this position by taking a two-year course at 
some college. No advertisements of this college appear in 
the printing trade journals. Some colors of ink will not print 
from type, others will not print from electros, and some colors 
will not print from original zincs — and it is hard to believe 
that these and many other problems which come up every day 
in different departments can be learned in two years. 

Many nice things have been said of late regarding the rule- 
twister of yesterday, but his biggest asset was that he could set 
most anything in a composing room, from a title page to a 
railroad tariff, and also get these ready for the press. 

Much has also been said regarding the advancement of the 
trade in the last forty years — but little regarding wages. The 
rule-twister we speak of could be hired for 25 cents an hour, 
but with wages quadrupled we can not discover that “ effi- 
ciency ” has progressed as rapidly. The same may be said of 
the twenty per cent reduction in hours. It was said that a 
decrease in hours would give a tendency towards self-improve- 
ment. It was said that this decrease was necessary to give 
time for study, but the progress along this line does not seem 
noticeable; in fact the hardest thing today is to find help that 
can do more than one thing. So it would seem that all the 
agitation for more wages and shorter hours has not accom- 
plished what was intended — to make better workmen. 

The most noticeable thing nowadays among workmen is 
the general lack of interest towards advancement. The average 
printer seems perfectly contented to let somebody else enjoy 
most of the fruits of his labor, while he keeps on punching the 
other fellow’s time clock. GEORGE HoMER. 
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Brief mention of men and events associated with the printing and allied industries will be published under this heading. 
Items for this department should be sent before the tenth day of the month. 


Waldemar Zachrisson, Famous Swedish 
Master Printer, Passes Away 

Waldemar Zachrisson, of Gothenburg, 
Sweden, president of the Swedish Master 
Printers’ Association, died on March 12. 
Mr. Zachrisson, one of the best 
known among the printers in Eu- 
rope, was president of the First 
International Congress of Master 
Printers, which was held in Goth- 
enburg in June, 1923. Among Mr. 
Zachrisson’s notable achievements 
is the establishment of the Trade 
School for Printing in Gothenburg. 
An extract from an_ interesting 
sketch of Mr. Zachrisson’s remark- 
able career, which appeared some 
time ago in Svenska Boktrykare- 
foreningens Meddlanden, a Swedish 
printing trade journal, follows: 

“Mr. Zachrisson became best 
known and most highly valued in 
the trade through his ‘ Boktryckeri- 
Kalendern’ (Printers’ Calendar), 
published for the first time in 1893. 
No pains have been spared to make 
the contents and printing as high 
class as possible. The continually 
changing makeup of the book from 
year to year illustrates vividly the 
changing taste in printing, and at 
the same time it shows the creator’s 
inexhaustible supply of typograph- 
ical ideas. 

“Mr. Zachrisson’s typographical 
taste resembles the English and to 
some extent the American style of 
printing. He has long had personal 
connections with many of the En- 
glish printing houses. He is a collector of 
modern English printing, and owns a val- 
uable collection of it. Much of the best of 
it was shown in the exhibits in the Royal 
Library in Stockholm in 1920, and in the 
Rohsska Museum in Gothenburg. Mr. 
Zachrisson is also in contact with the print- 
ers of other countries. He is esteemed and 
respected, particularly in Germany, and has 
been a member of the Honorary Committee 
of the Gutenberg Verein in Mainz since 
1900, and Guardian in the Deutscher Buch- 
gewerbeverein in Leipsic. 

“Waldemar Zachrisson began as an em- 
ploying printer in 1886. He had already 
had a great deal of experience in the trade, 
having served in the Royal Printing Office 
in Berlin and the State Printing Office in 
Vienna, as well as in printing offices in 
Leipsic, Hamburg, St. Petersburg and other 


cities. The first year the entire force of the 
new business consisted of five, including the 
owner. It has grown continually since that 
time and now does general printing, lithog- 
raphy, engraving and bookbinding, and also 
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conducts a typefoundry, turning out work 
of original design, executed with great skill.” 


Pacific Coast Paper House Issues 
Brochure on House-Organs 

Blake, Moffitt & Towne, paper merchants, 
of San Francisco and Los Angeles, Califor- 
nia, have recently sent out a very helpful 
brochure entitled “The House-Organ.” 
This brochure is one of a series of direct- 
mail advertising pieces sent to west coast 
printers by this paper house. The brochure 
is by all odds the most compact, comprehen- 
sive and intelligible guide obtainable for 
publishers of house-organs and for printers 
who are planning to take on this effective 
form of publicity. The excellent series that 
composes the direct-mail advertising cam- 
paign for this enterprising paper house is 
without question one of the most instruc- 


tive courses in the preparation of direct 
advertising matter that we have ever seen, 
and the enterprising Pacific Coast printers 
who are served by Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
are fortunate in securing this ably prepared 
material, which is mailed to them 
periodically. 


American Paper and Pulp Asso- 

ciation Holds Convention 

The members of the American 
Paper and Pulp Association and 
of the affiliated organizations are a 
notable collection of men _physi- 
cally, a fact evidenced at their 
forty-seventh convention in New 
York, as “ Peacock Alley” in the 
Waldorf never housed handsomer 
or healthier specimens of manhood. 
The convention was a success. Of 
its importance, President Julius H. 
Barnes, of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, said, at 
the banquet: “It is a significant 
fact that here in America, with six 
per cent of the world’s population, 
we produce forty-three per cent of 
the world’s production of print 
paper and use at home one-half of 
the world’s production. It is mani- 
fest that the printed page indicates 
by its rising production the more 
general spread of knowledge and 
information, on which the mental- 
ity and culture of a people must be 
based, but also the spreading devel- 
opment of progressive industries 
which advertise their products 
through means of type.” 

Among the affiliated organizations hold- 
ing meetings during the convention days 
were manufacturers representing writing 
paper, tissue, wrapping, waterproof wrap- 
ping, waxed, gummed, cover, glazed and 
fancy, as well as the bristol board, card- 
board and binders’ board associations. 
Most important were the meetings of the 
Technical Association and the Woodland 
Section of the American Paper and Pulp 
Association. These discussed methods of 
manufacture and reforestation, on the latter 
depending the future of the printing and 
allied industries. 

A paper industries exposition accompanied 
the convention. Here were shown the tre- 
mendous machines which enter into the 
manufacture of all kinds of paper. Dard 
Hunter and his outfit for making hand- 
made paper attracted popular attention. 
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While some of his fresh-made paper was 
drying Mr. Hunter said: “There has 
always been a printer in my family since 
long before 1725, when we came here from 
Scotland. It’s in my blood and naturally 
I am devoting my life to it. The reason I 
work this way is, first, because it’s fun, 
and second, because I am trying to repro- 
duce as fine books as were made in the fif- 
teenth century. The work of that time has 
never been equaled.’ It’s far superior to 
modern printing, which has degenerated 
very badly. I believe that to do good work 
you’ve got to go back to the methods of 
those old times.” 


Edward D. Berry Takes Position With 
Grand Rapids Publishing House 
Edward D. Berry, for the past three 
years director of advertising for the United 
Typothete of America, and well known 
throughout the United States, has resigned 
to become director of sales service for the 
Dean-Hicks Company, Grand Rapids, Mich- 
igan, publishers of Good Furniture. Mr. 
Berry has had wide experience as an adver- 
tising man, is a lecturer at the Medill School 
of Journalism, Northwestern University, 
and a member of the American Institute of 
Graphic Arts. He was formerly director of 
publicity for the Lanston Monotype Ma- 
chine Company, Philadelphia, and prior to 
joining the forces of the U. T. A. was editor 
of The Fourth Estate, New York city. 


German Engineer Demonstrates Seal and 
Label Presses 

Engineer Ernst Keese, son of the proprie- 

tor of the Frederick Keese Machine Works, 

Stuttgart, Germany, one of the oldest con- 

cerns manufacturing automatic seal and 

label presses and tag machines, has recently 
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arrived in this country. Mr. Keese will 
remain in the United States for several 
months for the purpose of demonstrating 
the machines in New York, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Chicago and a few other cities. 
He is making his headquarters with the 
Hoffmann Type & Engraving Company, 
112 to 114 East Thirteenth street, New York 
city, distributors in the United States for 
the Keese seal and label presses and auto- 
matic tag machine. 
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George Damon & Sons Succeeded by 
New Corporation 

The Damon Type Founders Company, 
Incorporated, a new corporation, has been 
formed to succeed the old-established firm 
of George Damon & Sons, 44 Beekman 
street, New York city. The capital is 
$500,000 preferred stock and an equal 
amount of common stock. D. Everett 
Damon has been elected president, Daniel 
J. Casey, vice-president, and T. F. Mc- 
Gough, treasurer. These officers, together 
with William S. Damon and J. H. Cannon, 
comprise the Board of Directors. 

The new company, it is announced, has 
been formed for the purpose of increasing 
the manufacture of type and general sup- 
plies and machinery for the use of printers. 
The manufacturing and selling forces will 
be greatly enlarged. Extensive renovations 
are now being made to the Beekman street 
building, where the firm occupies eight 
floors. One of the features will be a large 
permanent display of modern machines, in- 
cluding presses, paper cutters, wire stitch- 
ers, perforating machines and other printing 
machinery. A large number of original and 
popular faces of type will be added to the 
present styles. 

F. C. Alexander, formerly assistant man- 
ager of the Keystone Type Foundry, will be 
in charge of the Philadelphia branch, at 
1130 Callowhill street. H. M. Martin will 
continue as head of the Baltimore branch. 

The new company is the outgrowth of 
the old firm of Damon & Peets, established 
in 1867, and composed of George Damon 
and Elias S. Peets, who occupied the build- 
ing at 44 Beekman street for nearly half a 
century. Mr. Peets withdrew from the 
firm in 1905, when the company changed 
its name to George Damon & Sons, includ- 
ing George Damon, William S. Damon and 
D. Everett Damon. The elder Mr. Damon 
died in 1907. The business was then incor- 
porated and has been continued by the two 
sons up to the present time. 


Typothete Secretary-Managers Hold 
Meeting at Chicago 

The thirteenth annual meeting of the 
Secretary-Managers Association, composed 
of secretaries and managers of Typothete 
groups, will be held in Chicago on May 5 
and 6 at the Hotel Sherman. Among the 
notables in printerdom who will address the 
meeting are George K. Horn, president of 
the U. T. A., Baltimore; John C. Hill, 
Baltimore; W. K. Tews, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan; E. A. Harris, Portland, Maine; 
J. A. Marder, Rochester, and Col. Edward 
T. Miller, Chicago, secretary of the U. T. A. 


Handsomely Appointed Offices for Duplex 
Press Company 

The Duplex Printing Press Company, 
Battle Creek, Michigan, has opened an 
office in the recently completed Temple 
building, in the Chicago “ Loop,” 77 West 
Washington street. The office suite is beau- 
tifully appointed and nicely arranged. Two 
private offices lead from the main reception 
room. One is occupied by Charles S. 
Brown, Chicago sales manager of the com- 
pany, and the other by his son, Charles H. 
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Brown. The senior member of this sales 
organization enjoys an extensive acquaint- 
ance among newspaper publishers through- 
out this country. He is a practical printer, 
but during the past four decades has been 
engaged in a sales capacity. For many 
years he was with Barnhart Brothers & 
Spindler and C. B. Cottrell & Co., and in 
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1906 was appointed chief inspector and pur- 
chasing agent of the Government Printing 
Office in Washington. He was in the gov- 
ernment service for a number of years, later 
becoming associated with the Duplex Print- 
ing Press Company, of Battle Creek. 

Charles H. Brown, the junior member of 
the Duplex Chicago office, is well known 
to printers in the Middle West. He was 
formerly a traveling representative for a 
paper house. Like his father, he knows the 
ins and outs of the press-building business, 
and is perfectly at home when the Duplex 
press performance is being discussed. 


Issue Handsome Booklet Showing 
Complete Caslon Family 

Barnhart Brothers & Spindler, typefound- 
ers, have just issued a striking booklet which 
exhibits to good advantage the complete 
Caslon family of type faces, including the 
new Caslon Italic Specials and many attrac- 
tive Caslonian borders and ornaments. The 
Italic Specials consist of twenty-four capi- 
tals of “swash ” style, the pattern drawings 
of which were made by Carl S. Junge. All 
are of true Caslonian style and may be used 
effectively with any Caslon cast on similar 
line. The range of sizes is complete, from 
twelve-point to seventy-two-point, taking 
care of the need of type for advertisement 
display lines and the new ideas of intriguing 
heads as exemplified in several national 
magazines. 

Benziger Brothers Install Own Plant 

Benziger Brothers, well known publishers 
of religious books, school books and Ben- 
ziger’s Magazine, are installing their own 
printing plant at 1 Rockwell place, New 
York city. This firm was established in 
1792 as publishers of religious books. 
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Clinton F. Hicks Appointed Chicago 
Branch Manager 

Clinton F. Hicks, who for the past eight 
years has been assistant manager of the Chi- 
cago branch of the American Type Found- 
ers Company, has recently been appointed 
manager of that branch. The Chicago ter- 
ritory of this company includes Wisconsin, 





Iowa, Indiana, western Michigan and 
northern Illinois. Mr. Hicks is a practical 
printer, having worked at his trade for a 
number of years in the nineties at Berlin 
and Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin. He has 
been connected with the American Type 
Founders Company for the past twenty- 
six years, and has made a host of friends 
among printers in the Middle West, who 
are congratulating him upon his appoint- 
ment to the helm of the Chicago office. 


James McNally 

James McNally, vice-president of Rand- 
McNally & Co., Chicago, died in Pasadena, 
California, on March 24, after a brief ill- 
ness. He is survived by two sons and a 
daughter, James H. and Raymond A. 
McNally, and Mrs. Nina Lydia Bingham, 
of Pasadena, whom he was visiting prior 
to his death. Mr. McNally was born in 
Armagh, Ireland, in 1847, coming to this 
country in 1867, and becoming associated 
with the company of which his brother 
Andrew was the head. 

The expansion of the printing business of 
Rand & McNally is part of the industrial 
history of Chicago. In 1864 Rand & 
McNally bought the job printing depart- 
ment of the Chicago Tribune, 51 South 
Clark street. In 1866 they started a ticket- 
printing department, and shortly afterward 
added a stationery department. In 1869 
they purchased the Western Railway Guide, 
the first publication issued by them. The 
concern was incorporated in 1873, with 
William H. Rand as president; Andrew 
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McNally, vice-president and superintendent ; 
George A. Poole, treasurer, and T. C. 
Haynes, secretary. The capital stock was 
$200,000. In 1880 the company leased the 
property at 148 to 154 Monroe street and 
erected thereon a six-story building, pur- 
chasing the property outright in 1887 for 
$95,000. In 1887 the capital stock was in- 
creased from $200,000 to $1,000,000, which 
in 1889 was distributed among thirty-nine 
stockholders, most of it being owned by the 
members of the firm. In 1899 the company 
leased from Marshall Field 100 by 165 feet 
on the south side of Adams street, and from 
John Calvin De Wolfe the 50 by 165 feet 
adjoining, erecting thereon a ten-story fire- 
proof structure, the first all-steel building 
ever erected in the world. In 1901 and 
1902 the firm leased nearly all of the prop- 
erty on which the new building now stands, 
300 feet on Clark street, 300 feet on La 
Salle street and 216 feet on Harrison street. 


Art in Contemporary Commercial Printing 

Producers of our commercial printing are 
striving to reach the highest artistic stand- 
ards, a fact evidenced by the exhibition 
which the American Institute of Graphic 
Arts has just held in New York city. The 
aim was to secure one hundred examples 
of really worth-while printing, but out of 
the many hundred pieces submitted about 
two hundred specimens were selected by a 
rather exacting jury composed of Fred S. 
Bertsch, Harry L. Gage, Watson M. Gor- 
don, O. W. Jaquish, Jr., and Wadsworth 
Parker. The matter on display occupied 
forty-four panels on the walls as well as 
two cases in the center of the gallery. San 
Francisco, Chicago and New York city sup- 
plied the greatest number of exhibits. The 
work shown came from printers who are 
rapidly acquiring national reputations for 
the excellence of their craftsmanship, dem- 
onstrating that fine printing is appreciated 
by the public. It was also proved that 
“paper is part of the picture,” and though 
much of the printing was done on imported 
stock, a larger portion of it was done on 
domestic paper. Several requests for exhi- 
bitions in other cities have already been 
made to Burton Emmett, chairman of the 
committee in charge. 

Edmund G. Gress presided at the meet- 
ing which opened the exhibition, and spoke 
on the improvement seen in booklets, an- 
nouncements and other advertising matter 
of our period. He was followed by Ernest 
Elmo Calkins, who told of “The Market 
Value of Good Taste,” as proved by the 
specimens on display. Harry L. Gage gave 
a talk on the subject of the evening. as did 
F. W. Goudy and Douglas C. McMurtrie. 


Mid-States Gummed Paper Company 
Issues New Sample Book 

The Mid-States Gummed Paper Com- 
pany, Chicago, has issued a sample book 
which, because of its size, 834 by 11 inches, 
is more of a portfolio, giving samples of the 
entire line of Mid-States gummed papers in 
white and in colors. It is made up for the 
various dealers who carry this line of 
gummed papers and carries some valuable 
information regarding the uses and charac- 
teristics of gummed label paper. 
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Rand-Avery Supply Company Elects 
New Officers 

After a period of service covering up- 
wards of thirty-five years, Nelson E. Weeks 
has retired from the presidency of the 
Rand-Avery Supply Company, one of Bos- 
ton’s oldest printing houses. At a recent 
meeting of the Board of Directors the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: President, 
George H. Watson, formerly the secretary ; 
secretary, John R. Rees. This firm is a 
large producer of railroad printing. 


Paper Mills’ Company Secures More 
Floor Space 

With the removal of a tenant who for 
many years had occupied three floors in its 
building at 517-525 South Wells street, Chi- 
cago, The Paper Mills’ Company came into 
possession of 30,000 additional square feet 
of floor space, and now occupies the entire 
nine floors and basement of its own building. 
a total floor space of approximately 100,000 
square feet. 

The acquisition of this additional space 
enables the company to rearrange and en- 
large both its stockrooms and its office 
space. The arrangement of each department 
has been so carefully planned and the inter- 
locking departments so grouped that it will 
be able to render better service. 


Leslie C. Coffelt Joins Linograph 
Sales Force 
Leslie C. Coffelt, who has sold printing 
machinery and equipment in practically 
every State in the Union, has joined the 
sales staff of the Linograph Company and 





Leslie C. Coffelt 


will be the representative of that company 
in western Ohio. Mr. Coffelt started at the 
printing trade at the age of fourteen years, 
and has worked in all departments of news- 
paper and job plants. Due to his natural 
inclination, he became interested in type- 
casting and slugcasting machines. 

For a number of years he was connected 
with the Thompson Type Machine Com- 
pany, Chicago, as salesman and erector. He 
has been salesman for the Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company, the Intertype Corpora- 
tion and the Metals Refining Company. 
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Seaman Paper Company Moves Into 
Wrigley Building 
On April 19 the Seaman Paper Company, 
208 South La Salle street, Chicago, moved 
its general offices to the Wrigley building, 
on Michigan avenue. Starting in 1902 as 
a small paper house, the Seaman Paper 
Company has grown steadily during the 
last twenty-two years, until today it enjoys 
an eminent position among the manufac- 
turers and distributors of all grades of paper 
throughout the United States. 


Barnes-Crosby Company, St. Louis, 
Moves to Larger Quarters 

The Barnes-Crosby Company of Mis- 
souri, affiliated with the Barnes-Crosby 
Company, Chicago, has moved from its old 
location to more commodious quarters at 
Twelfth and St. Charles streets, St. Louis. 
The firm specializes in commercial drawings 
and photoengravings. 


Ludlow Typograph Company Issues 
Interesting Type Face 

The Ludlow Typograph Company, Chi- 
cago, has recently sent to the trade specimen 
sheets of a type face based upon the Goudy 
Old Style of the American Type Founders 
Company. This interesting and useful face 
is issued as Ludlow No. 11-L, and is cut in 
sizes from six-point up to forty-eight-point. 


Vermont Printers Hold Maple Sugar 
Outing for Employees 

Every year Gilpin, Hunt & Co., printers 
and publishers of Newport and Barton, 
Vermont, have a get-together of their em- 
ployees and invited friends from both places 
for a general good time. These pleasant 
occasions are held in the spring and fall, 
when the whole force meets at some central 
place for the outing. For the spring outing 
the sugaring season has usually been se- 
lected. This year the celebration was in 
Newport, the place selected being at the 
summer cottage of one of the firm on the 
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Spring Maple Sugar Outing Given to Employees of Northern Vermont Printing House 


shore of Lake Memphremagog. The party, 
comprising some thirty-five people, pro- 
ceeded to the place of meeting, where a 
roaring fire in the outdoor arch was already 
boiling the syrup, and where pans of snow 
were ready spread for the waxing of the 
sweet. Hot coffee steamed in a two-gallon 
kettle, and a table groaned under the load 
of sandwiches, old-fashioned doughnuts, 
hard-boiled eggs and pickles. Gilpin, Hunt 
& Co. publish the Barton Monitor, Newport 
Express and Standard, and the Newport 
Palladium and News, besides producing a 
large volume of commercial printing. 


Some Pictorial History of Nebraska 
Press Association 

Henry Allen Brainerd, historian for the 
Nebraska Press Association and well known 
printer and journalist, has a collection of 
nearly two hundred pictures of meetings of 
the Nebraska Press Association, which was 
organized in 1859. This panorama of pic- 
tures was shown at the fiftieth anniversary 
celebration of the Omaha Chamber of Com- 
merce, which was held recently. In describ- 





Pictorial History of the Nebraska Press Association Shown at Omaha Chamber of Commerce Exhibition 


ing the exhibition held by this civic organ- 
ization of Omaha, Mr. Brainerd writes: 
“The Chamber of Commerce solicited pic- 
tures and articles of historical value for the 
exhibition, and the showroom was filled 
with articles old and new, dating from the 
fifties up to the present time. For instance, 
reproductions of the pioneer sod school- 
house of the prairies formed a striking con- 
trast with the structure and equipment of 
today. Many other things of historical 
interest were shown.” 


Brief Notes of the Trade 
The Riverview Press, Incorporated, 404 
to 408 East Thirty-sixth street, New York 
city, has announced the establishment of 
an art department under the direction of 
Albert Harrison, formerly in charge of the 
art department of L. H. Biglow Company. 





The Linograph Company announces a 
change of location of its eastern offices from 
the temporary quarters at rooms 2401 to 
2403, 15 Park row, New York city, to rooms 
1612 to 1615 in the same building. This 
gives the company adequate space to display 
machines. W. W. Pinkerton has been ap- 
pointed manager of this office. 


William D. Linville has resumed his for- 
mer connection with the American Printing 
Ink Company, of Chicago. Mr. Linville 
will travel the central and southern territory 
of the States neighboring Illinois. His last 
nine years’ experience in the printing indus- 
try and his former connection with the 
American Printing Ink Company have re- 
sulted in a varied and valuable experience. 





Following his success with the Vancouver 
Sun, R. J. Cromie, the owner and publisher 
of Vancouver’s morning and Sunday paper, 
has announced his acquisition of the Van- 
couver Daily World, which will be pub- 
lished henceforth as the Vancouver Evening 
Sun. Mr. Cromie, who has the distinction 
of being Canada’s youngest publisher, has 
a splendid record of public service to his 
credit as publisher of the Vancouver Sun. 
The increased circulation of 41,000 daily 
and 50,000 Sunday, as a result of the con- 
solidation, will add further strength to his 
efforts to develop western Canada. 
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Tue INLAND PRINTER is issued promptly on the first of each month. It 
aims to furnish the latest and most authoritative information on all matters 
relating to the printing trades and allied industries. Contributions are solicited 
and prompt remittance made for all acceptable matter. 

Members of Audit Bureau of Circulations; Associated Business Papers, Inc.; 
National Editorial Association; Graphic Arts Association Departmental of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the World; New York Master Printers’ Asso- 
ciation; New York Printers’ Supply Salesmen’s Guild; Printers’ Supplymen’s 
Guild of Chicago; Chicago Association of Commerce; ‘Chicago Business Papers 
Association. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

One year, $4.00; six months, $2.00; payable always in advance. Sample 
copies, 40 cents; none free. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS may be sent by express, draft, money order or registered letter. 
Make all remittances payable to The Inland Printer Company. 

When Subscriptions Expire the magazine is discontinued unless a renewal 
is received previous to the publication of the following issue. Subscribers 
will avoid any delay in the receipt of the first copy of their renewal by 
remitting promptly. 

Foreign Subscriptions. —To Canada, postage prepaid, four dollars and 
fifty cents; to all countries within the postal union, postage prepaid, 
five dollars per annum in advance. Make foreign money orders payable to 
The Inland Printer Company. No foreign postage stamps accepted. 

ImporTANT.— Foreign money orders received in the United States do not bear 
the name of the sender. Foreign subscribers should be careful to send 
letters of advice at same time remittance is sent, to insure proper credit. 





Single copies may be obtained from all news dealers and typefounders 
throughout the United States and Canada, and subscriptions may be made 
through the same agencies. 

Patrons will confer a favor by sending us the names of responsible news 
dealers who do not keep it on sale. 





ADVERTISING RATES 


Furnished on application. The value of THE INLAND PRINTER as an adver- 
tising medium is unquestioned. The character of the advertisements now in its 
columns, and the number of them, tell the whole story. Circulation considered, 
it is the cheapest trade journal in the United States to advertise in. Adver- 
tisements, to secure insertion in the issue of any month, should reach this 
office not later than the fifteenth of the month preceding. 





In order to protect the interests of purchasers, advertisers of novelties, 
advertising devices, and all cash-with-order goods, are required to satisfy the 
management of this journal of their intention to fulfill honestly the offers in 
their advertisements, and to that end samples of the thing or things advertised 
must accompany the application for advertising space. 

Tue INLAND PRINTER reserves the right to reject any advertisements for 
cause. 





FOREIGN AGENTS 


RaiTHBy, LAWRENCE & Co. (Limited), De Montfort Press, Leicester, England. 

RAITHBY, Lawrence & Co. (Limited), Thanet House, 231 Strand, London, 
W. C., England. 

Penrose & Co., Farringdon Road, London, E. C., England. 

we — & Sons, Cannon ’ House, Breams buildings, London, E. C., 
ngland 

ALEX. "Gouna & Sons (Limited), General Agents, Melbourne, Sydney and 
Adelaide, Australia. 

Arex. Cowan & Sons (Limited), Wellington, New Zealand. 

F. T. Wise & Co., 87 Clarence street, Sydney, N. S. W. 

H. Catmets, 150 Boulevard du Montparnasse, Paris, France. 

Joun Dickinson & Co. (Limited), Cape Town, Durban and Johannesburg, 
South Africa. 

A. OupsHooRN, 23 Avenue de Gravelle, Charenton, France. 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 


Prices for this department: Under heading ‘‘ Situations. Wanted,” 50 cents 
per line; minimum $1.00. Under all other headings, price is 75 cents per line; 
minimum $1.50. Count ten words to the line. Address to be counted. Price the 
same whether one or more insertions are taken. Cash must accompany order. 
The insertion of ads. received in Chicago later than the fifteenth of the month 
preceding publication not guaranteed. We can not send copies of THE INLAND 
— Free to classified advertisers. Remit 40 cents additional if copy is 

esired. 











BOOKS 


THE “ LINOTYPER’S COMPENDIUM AND HELPFUL HINTS,” a book 

written by machinists a plain language for machinists on the care and 
repair of linotypes; a valuable book; every machinist and operator should hav: 
one; $2.00 postpaid. LINO “PUBLISHING CO., Owensboro, Ky. 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


aarp FOR A MANUFACTURER of pressroom appliances to secure rights 

for a Tray Frame (Jogger box) of real merit; it is free from defects of 
past attempts in this line; has no sliding or telescoping members; differs from 
any other in respect to range of sizes accommodated, being easily and quickly 
adjusted, and but one frame needed to take care of any size sheet the press will 
take, from the largest to the smallest; patent issued June, 1923. Any reason- 
able proposition considered. B 64. 


ON ACCOUNT OF ILL-HEALTH I must retire from the printing business: 
I will sell my printing plant, building and equipment, and a 6-room house 
situated in one of the best locations in Cleveland, for $43,000.00 cash, or 
$25,000 cash and $18,500 first mortgage; established "1809. If interested, write 
for full particulars to GEORGE J. SNYDER, 10900-10902 Superior avenue, 

Cleveland, Ohio. 


PRINTING PLANT FOR SALE; large city in middle west; finely equipped 
for all classes of work —three cylinders, folders, platens, two ye 
other necessary machinery, large composing equipment; will sell all or half 
to man of first-class managerial ability; office inventory over $60,000; cash 

necessary to swing, $10,000 to $20,000. B 65 














SMALL COMMERCIAL SHOP, consisting of two gordons (10 by 15 and 

7 by 11), 26-inch cutter and. good assortment of type; located on rear of 
60 ‘ 125 foot lot, 6-room cottage with electricity, gas and water, in town of 
5,000, 65 miles from Chicago; price $5,000 for quick sale. D>, 


ADVERTISING EXECUTIVE who can invest a small amount of money in an 

advertising firm to be run separate or in conjunction with a modern equipped 
printing plant; wonderful opportunity — almost no competition in field of 
over half million. Give experience and references. 8. 


FOR LEASE OR SALE — The Ewing Inquirer, established in 1897, located in 
a rich agricultural section in town of 450 inhabitants; will lease or sell 
on attractive terms. JOHN HOFFMAN, Ewing, Ky. 


BEST EQUIPPED medium-size printing plant in Atlanta, Ga., for sale; 
practically new; now operating with established line of customers; capac- 
ity about $6,000 a month. B 50. 


FOR SALE — Money-making printing plant, well seepeet, in good location; 
handy to Pittsburgh; best reasons for selling. B 2 


TWO GORDON PRINT SHOP for sale, Illinois city; cash or cash payment 
down, balance terms to responsible party. B 901. 




















JOB PLANT in large Wisconsin city, equipped with a Kelly and Millers; must 
give up on account of health. B 13. 





FOR SALE — Prosperous weekly, job plant, and real estate. Investigate. 


ECHO, Shickshinny, Pa. 








FOR SALE 





FOR SALE — Anderson High Speed Folding machine, maximum sheet 25 by 

38, speed 5,000 per hour, five folds (3 right angle, 2 parallel), complete 
with all attachments, tools, counter, etc., also 8-page paster attachment; 
serial No. 646; run less than 100 hours; will give absolute guarantee machine 
is as good as day it left factory; reason for selling: bindery consolidation; 
price $1,500, cash or terms, f.o.b. cars.) THE PAGE PRINTERIE, Inc., 
Grand Forks, N. D. 


FOR SALE — Harris automatic presses: three (3) two-color S.1 16 by 2 

presses; three (3) one-color $.1 (16 by 20) presses; two (2) one-color 
E.1 envelope presses; each press is of the latest type and guaranteed to be in 
perfect condition; full information regarding these presses upon request. B 61. 


FOR SALE — Miller Universal saw-trimmer, serial No. 4900, complete with 

motor and router and jig saw attachment; hardly used, guaranteed equal 
to new; 38-inch Oswego automatic cutter, excellent condition. GEO. j: 
GILLIES CORPORATION, Rochester, N. Y 


FOR SALE — We offer used Kidder roll feed bed and platen and rotary presses 
of various styles and sizes; your inquiries solicited. GIBBS-BROWER 
COMPANY, 261 Broadway, New York city; 166 W. Jackson street, Chicago. 


SIX ROUSE PAPER LIFTS, type CC, maximum sheet size 43 by 56, guar- 
anteed to be in first-class condition: ready for immediate shipment; price 
$200 each. THE GEO. C. WHITNEY CO., Worcester, Mass. 




















Megill’s Patent 
SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS 





QUICK ON 


Send tor booklet this and other styles. 








The Name MEGILL 


on a gauge pin is a guarantee of quality and all 
genuine goods have this name stamped on them. 
Insist on Megill products. If not at your dealer’s, 
order them from us. J/lustrated circulars on request. 


E. L. MEGILL, Pat. and Mfr. 


761-763 Atlantic Ave., Cor. Adelphi St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Megill’s Patent 
DOUBLE-GRIP GAUGES 





VISE GRIP 


Send for booklet this and other styles. 











Please Mention Tue INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 
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BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY — New Model National book sewing ma- 
chines, also rebuilt machines. Write for particulars. JOSEPH E. SMYTH 
CO., 638 Federal street, Chicago. 


SELL DIRECT — Springfield, Mass., printing industry mailing addresses; 


- try 25 for $1.00. E. G. NORBERY, Correspondent, Box 487, Springfield, 
Mass. 








FOR SALE — Monotype, 25 by 38 Bronzer, cylinder and job presses, cutters 
and folders; wanted a Thompson or Universal type caster. GEORGE 
SEDGWICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


SMALL PRINTERS INK MILLS, capacity 5 or 8 Ibs., for regrinding skinned 
up or rubbery inks. PRINTERS INK MILL CO., 1303 Fond du Lac 
avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Miscellaneous 





LEARN LINOTYPING, monotyping, or intertyping at home in spare time; 

steady, clean work at $55 a week; easy to learn through amazing invention; 
the Thaler Keyboard; mail post card or letter for free book and details of 
special short-time offer; write NOW. THALER SYSTEM, 25 Loan & Trust 
Bldg., Washington, D. C. 





WANTED — High-class man acquainted with printing trade to take an active 

interest in an old, well-established and nationally known Type Foundry 
and Printers’ Supplies business; must have $10,000 or more and be willing 
to take charge of sales or audit. B 48. 





Pressroom 





FOR SALE — One 44 by 62-inch 0000 Miehle one-color press with Upham 
attachment, making it capable of two-color work; A-1 condition; reason- 
able price. B 22. 





FOR SALE — U. S. Patent 1,422,914 automatic slip-sheeting attachment and 
duplicate assembling device for well-known platen press feeder. 





ROUTER Ostrander Universal 25 by 35 with motor and extra head; very 
cheap if ordered at once. BUSH-KREBS COMPANY, Louisville, Ky. 





FOR SALE — Assortment Sterling small sectional blocks and register hooks, 
same as new. Send for list and prices. B 47. 


WANTED — First-class pressman, one who is familiar with Gordon and _cylin- 
der presses with automatic feeders. WILLIAM L. HERMES COMPANY, 
Lansing, Michigan. 





Salesmen 





CREATIVE PRINTING SALESMAN by modern equipped printing plant; 

only experienced man with practical knowledge of printing who can plan, 
lay out and sell complete campaigns need apply. Give experience, references 
and salary expected in first letter. SECURITY PRINTING CO., 172 S. Main 
street, Wilkesbarre, Pa. 





MULTICOLOR PRESS, automatic feed, equipped with % H.P. 230 volt D.C. 
motor; can be seen in operation. B 60. 





FOR SALE — Kidder double head roll feed bed and platen press, in good con- 
dition. B 57. 





= palais Brown & Carver automatic clamp cutting machine. 








HELP WANTED 





Bindery 





BINDERY FOREMAN, thoroughly experienced in catalogue, edition and 
pamphlet work; practical, all-round; to act as working foreman of medium- 

sized bindery; excellent permanent position for reliable, industrious man. 

State fully past experience, age, and salary expected; open shop. B 52. 





WANTED — Bindery foreman; large San Francisco plant; fine plant, best of 

equipment; general run of work, largely check, bank, county and _ loose 
leaf. Give complete information in first letter, age, experience, places em- 
ployed, salaries received, etc. B 49. 


BINDERY FOREMAN — Thoroughly experienced sales check books and 


manifold books; steady position. NATIONAL SALES BOOK COMPANY, 
Long Island City, N. Y. 





PRINTING AND STATIONERY SALESMAN WANTED — Desirable terri- 
tory and liberal proposition for experienced man who can_ produce. 
McCOWAT-MERCER PRINTING CO., Jackson, Tenn. 





SALESMEN SELLING PRINTING to sell gummed labels for package address- 
ing as a side-line; 20 per cent commission. McCOURT LABEL CABINET 
CO., Bradford, Pa. 








INSTRUCTION 





INTERTYPE-LINOTYPE INSTRUCTION — Learn to operate Milo Ben- 
nett’s way; keyboard and lessons for home study or six weeks at practical 
school in Toledo at trifling cost. We sell Sinclair’s book on Mechanism of 
Intertypes and Linotypes; whatever machines are in use, Bennett’s system in 
conjunction with Sinclair’s book saves hundreds of dollars; every man _con- 
nected with Bennett’s school is a world-beater. Write for literature of almost 
unbelievable results obtained through study of Bennett’s system. MILO BEN- 
NETT’S INTERTYPE SCHOOL, Toledo, Ohio. 
STANDARD LINOTYPE FINGERING SYSTEM will give you speed and 
accuracy. Write for information. NORTHERN LINOTYPE SCHOOL, 
501-503-B Duluth avenue, S., Thief River Falls, Minn. 











SITUATIONS WANTED 





Composing Room 


ARE YOU, or do you know, a REAL stoneman? . the kind who is 
constantly employed and drawing the best pay because of his outstanding 
ability; he is doubtless contented in his present position, believing that he 
can not better himself, yet a two-cent stamp will get him in touch with us 
and a proposition that may considerably improve his present condition and 
future prospects; of course, he must do lining up, registering and give final 
0. K.’s quickly and accurately; a fine shop with up-to-the-minute equipment 
and pleasant conditions. Send details, also a snap-shot if you can, to B 26. 


COMPOSING ROOM FOREMAN — Must be good executive and stone man; 
open shop. Give full particulars and compensation wanted. CHAS. L. 
STORY COMPANY, 811 Shipley street, Wilmington, Delaware. 








Bindery 





BINDERY FOREMAN of proven ability desires position with responsible con- 
cern. 





Composing Room 





I WOULD LIKE to have a position as linotype operator; a student just out 
of school. LLOYD CANNON, 406 N. Jackson street, Charles City, Iowa. 





FIRST-CLASS COMPOSITOR wishes position with high-grade cata.og and job 
shop; plenty experience; permanent position in Middle West preferred. 
B 59. 





WANTED — A reliable linotyper with two or three machines; can locate with 
a printer in an up-to-date establishment: plenty of work available. B 11. 





WANTED — Experienced machinist-operator; good job for right man; union. 
BURNETT-POOLE PRINTING CO., Hannibal, Mo. 


Estimator 








A GOOD OPPORTUNITY is open for a young man who has a good knowledge 
_ of printing and who desires to learn estimating, with a view to developing 
into the selling end; medium size plant located in Chicago. B 865. 





Managers and Superintendents 


GENERAL MANAGER WANTED for printing and advertising business. I 

want more leisure to play golf and travel; I am willing to “let go” just 
as soon as I can find the right man to take over my work; I can not afford 
to experiment; only men of proven ability and successful record need apply; 
knowledge and experience in selling and financial matters most important. 
High-class booklet and catalogue business with big Sales Promotion Bureau, 
doing over three-quarters of a million dollars of business a year and making 
good profits. Please give fullest particulars in first letter and enclose some kind 
of photo. Applications will be treated in strict confidence. 3 








WANTED — General foreman or superintendent for job shop in town of 25,000; 
will sell shares of stock to right party; must come recommended and a 

practical printer; splendid opportunity for good man; sickness removing one 

member of firm: excellent field; shop doing large volume of work. B 44. 





SALESBOOK SUPERINTENDENT — Thoroughly experienced; excellent op- 
portunity. Replies held confidentizl NATIONAL SALES BOOK COM- 
PANY, Long Island City, N. Y. 





Managers and Superintendents 





DOES THIS APPLY TO YOU? — Somewhere east of the Mississippi there is 

a printing plant producing yearly three or four thousand dollars in printing; 
the owners of this plant are not satisfied with percentage of profit on gross busi- 
ness; this may be due to taking work at low prices, which does not permit of 
profit; more likely it is due to lack of efficiency in department heads, and em- 
ployees under them. This particular printing establishment needs a superin- 
tendent or manager who has had unlimited experience as an executive; a prac- 
tical man who has worked up from sweeping floors to the manager’s desk, 
familiar with every phase of printing, knowing printing cost, can produce within 
cost; a good organizer, capable of getting co-operation and maximum produc- 
tion from employees; at liberty after June first. B 53. 





MECHANICAL SUPERINTENDENT or pressroom foreman available; at 

present employed by large house in very responsible position; a master 
of presswork, a very able executive, with full knowledge of automatic machin- 
ery, margins, line up and register; congenial; good organizer to produce at 
nominal costs; non-union; west or middle west preferred. B 66. 





EXPERT MEISEL rotary salesbook pressman, operator and machinist for ten 

years, knowing the business of all departments concerning salesbooks, etc., 
thoroughly, including stereotyping, linotyping and bindery, wishes to establish 
with a future of working foreman; can assist in more production, salesmanship 
and guarantees increasing business. B 51. 





WANTED a position as mechanical superintendent by a practical man; thor- 

oughly competent on all kinds and classes of work from the cheapest to 
the highest grade of half-tone and color work; can take full charge and know 
how to handle help to best advantage for production; satisfactory results; 
best of references. B 42. 
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DIRECT ADVERTISING 227 cncme 


Write us your problems -We can help you 


Design TRIAD DIRECT ADVERTISING SERVICE @ncxgoird 


600 W. JacksonBoulevard 
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Engraving Methods 





SITUATION WANTED — Superintendent of complete productive experience 

in all departments, now employed, desires better connection in medium-sized 
plant by firm who wants quality color and half-tone work produced satisfac- 
torily and economically; an efficient executive, reliable, progressive, demanding 
harmony and production; state whether non-union or union; if non-union, 
how long and state conditions. B 851. 





PRESSMAN seeks a change after June Ist; capable of handling cylinder, 

platen and Duplex web presses; prefer to get in touch with medium- sized 
cylinder plant; been eight years with present company 7h _— grade cata- 
logue work; can give best of references; single, age 26. 


PRESSROOM FOKEMAN, now employed in large city, desires to locate 

in smaller city; good Fd and living conditions essential; can submit 
satisfactory evidence of qualifications; can guarantee full production from 
pressroom equipment if proper co-operation is given. B 46. 


PRESSROOM FOREMAN — Thoroughly experienced in all classes of commer- 
cial half-tone and color, also catalog printing; good executive, and can get 
results: would prefer New York State, Ohio or Western Pen nsylvania. B 908. 


CYLINDER PRESSROOM FOREMAN now open for engagement; expert on 
the best grades of black and four-color process work, also automatic feeders; 
would like to locate in small city or country town; non-union. B 931. 

















ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS on ordinary sheet zinc at trifling cost with my 

simple transferring and etching process; skill and drawing ability not 
required: price of process, $1; particulars, many specimens and testimonials 
for stamp. THOS. M. DAY, Box 1, Windfall, Ind. 


Gold Leaf 











LEAF for any purpose — roll or book form. M. SWIFT & SONS, 100 Love 


Lane, Hartford, Conn. 
Halftone Overlay Process 


INSTALL DURO OVERLAY PROCESS. Simple, practical, inexpensive. Write 
for samples, terms. Makes halftones print right. 804 Bartlett avenue 


Milwaukee. 














Knife Grinders 


BRIDGEPORT SAFETY EMERY WHEEL CO., 103 Knowlton street, Bridge- 
port, Conn. Straight, cup and sectional wheel paper knife grinders. 








THE SEYBOLD MACHINE COMPANY, Dayton, Ohio. 





Neutralizers 

















Sal — 

wine i UTILITY HEATER CO., 239 Centre st., N. Y., and 132 S. Clinton st., ( ui- 

WANTED — Position as traveler for supply house; ten years’ successful ex- cago. Electric and gas ‘machines stop offset and elec. troubles, quick- dry ink, 
ns man of good habits; good business judgment and application. itnaeiveten Ginaiines = 

y ae Re gaa and Special. THE AMERICAN NUMBERING M\- 

a ee CHINE CO., Brooklyn, N. Y.; branch: 123 W. Madison street, Chi- 

WANTED: SECOND-HAND MACHINERY — Cleveland folding machines, | ©8% i. " 


Model B with 32-page attachments; new series 10 by 15 Miller units; 
Brown & Carver and Seybold cutting machines. When quoting price, give serial 
number of machines; price to inculde boxing, and delivery to railroad or 
eco vam NORMAN F. HALL COMPANY, 148 First street, San Fran- 
cisco, al. 

SHIPPING TAG MACHINE to print on both sides of paper; state particulars 
ea gt also other machines required for starting a plant to manufacture 
tags ; 


WANTED FOR CASH Harris two-color automatic presses, 15 by 18. M. M. 
ROTHSCHILD, Inc., 712 Federal street, Chicago. 


WANTED — A good second- hand New _ ieee press for printing in roll. 
Send full particulars with price to B 2 














AMERICAN TYFE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





Paper Cutters 


HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 114-116 East 13th street, New 
York city. Large stock. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — For address see Typefounders. 











AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





GOLDING MEG. CO., Franklin, Mass. Golding and Pearl. 
THE SEYBOLD MACHINE COMPANY, Dayton, Ohio. 











BUSINESS DIRECTORY 





Advertising Service 





*IT HAS PAID FOR ITSE LF in results for years to come,’’ wrote a printer 
who uses our ‘“ Tabloid”? house-organ service. Builds business. Economical 
to produce. PRAIGG, KISER & CO., 222 E. Ontario street, Chicago. 





Bookbinding Machinery 





H. P. STOLP & CO., 234 S. Desplaines street, Chicago. Specialists in re- 
building book sewing machines, case making ‘machines, casing-in machines, 
folders and folder feeders. Real service. 


HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 114 E. 13th street, New York city. 
Large stock on hand. 


Brass Dies for Stamping and Engraving 


HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 114 E. 13th street, New York city. 
Large stock. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO. 
Brass Typefounders 
HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 114 E. 13th street, New York city. 
Calendar Pads 














- See Typefounders. 














THE, SULLIVAN’ PRINTING WORKS COMPANY, 1062 Gilbert avenue, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Calendar pads now ready for shipment; the best and 
cheapest on the market; write for sample books and prices. 





Chase Manufacturers 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — Superior electric weided silver 
gloss steel chases; a complete line. For address see Typefounders. 








Counting Machines 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO. 
Cylinder Presses 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER - 





See Typefounders. 








- For address see Typefounders. 


Photoengravers’ Machinery and Supplies 





THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, 7 S. Dearborn street, ( hi- 
cago. Eastern office, 38 Park row, New York. Send for catalogue. 





Presses 





HOE, R., & CO., New York. Printing, stereotyping, electrotyping and photo- 
engraving machinery. Chicago office, 7 S. Dearborn street. 


DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CO. _ Stereotype rotaries; stereo and mat ma- 
chinery; flat bed web presses. Battle Creek, Mich. 








THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO., 1535 S. Paulina street, Chicago, Ill., 
newspaper and magazine presses. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.-- See Typefounders. 








GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. Golding and Pearl. 





Printers’ Rollers and Roller Composition 





BINGHAM’S, SAM’L, SONS MFG. CO., 636-704 Sherman street, Chicago; also 

514-518 Clark avenue, St. Louis; 88- 790 S. 13th street, Pittsburgh; 706-708 
Baltimore avenue, Kansas City; 40-42 Peters street, Atlanta, Ga.; 151-153 
Kentucky avenue, Indianapolis; 1306-1308 Patterson avenue, Dallas, Tex.; 
721-723 Fourth street, S., Minneapolis, Minn.; 1025 W. Fifth street, Des 
Moines, Iowa; cor. East and Harrison streets, Springfield, Ohio; 1285 W. 2d 
street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


WILD & STEVENS, Inc., 5 





Purchase street, Boston 9, Mass. Established 1859. 





Printers’ Supplies 





WE ARE manufacturers since more than 40 years of Printers’ Sundries in Metal 
— composing sticks, galleys, cast-iron furniture, locking apparatus, etc. 

of high-grade precision. G. E. REINHARDT, Machine W orks, Leipzig-Conne- 

witz 114-a, Germany. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — For address see Typefounders. 








AMERICAN TYILE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 


Printing Machinery, Rebuilt 








Demagnetizers and Ink Dryers 





UTILITY HEATER CO., 239 Centre street, New York, and 132 S. Clinton 
street, Chicago. The only “safe” ges heaters for all printing presses. 


THE RATHBUN & BIRD COMPANY, 17-19 Walker street, New York city. 
Printers’ and Bookbinders’ Machinists. 





BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — For address see Typefounder= 





Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Machinery 





THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, 7 S. Dearborn street, 





Chicago. Eastern office, 38 Park row, New York. Send for catalogue. 
HOE, R., & CO., New York. Printing, stereotyping, electrotyping and photo- 
engraving machinery. Chicago office. 7 S. Dearborn street. 


BERTEL O. HENNING Sales Agency, 608 S. Dearborn street, Chicago, III. 





Printing Material 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





Printing Presses 





HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 114-116 East 13th street, New 
York city. 





Embossing Composition 


For address see Typefounders 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — 





- Easy to use, hardens like iron; 534x9% 


STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPS ANY, 


inch, 12 for $1.25 postpaid. 
Chicago. 





Please Mention Tue INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. Golding and Pearl. 
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Printing Price List 





UNIVERSAL PUBLISHING CO., 701 W. O. W. bldg., Omaha, Neb. Pub- 
lishers of Universal printing price list. Write for ten day trial offer and 
more information. 





Proof Presses 





VANDERCOOK & SONS, 1722-1728 Austin avenue, Chicago. Used where 
quality and speed in taking proofs are most needed. Sold largely without 
personal solicitation. 





Punching Machines 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 








Rebuilt Printing Presses 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





Roughing Machines 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





Ruling Machines 





The ‘‘ Small Reinhardt,”’ the only one existing upon the whole market, for job- 

bing work and small sizes of special rulings. The small Reinhardt Jobbing 
Disc Ruling Machine should be installed in every plant of modern practice. 
We furthermore manufacture since more than 40 years large single-sided and 
double-sided Disc Ruling Machines, as well as Disc Ruling machines for head- 
printing and ruling combined. G. E. REINHARDT, Dept. Forste & Fromm 
Machine Works, Leipzig-Connewitz 114-b, Germany. 





Slitting, Perforating and Scoring Attachments 





HOFF Combination Slitter, Perforator and Scorer attachments. LESLIE D. 
HOFF MFG. CO., 1142 Salem avenue, Hillside, N. 





Steel Perforating and Cutting Rule 





STEEL perforating and cutting rule. J. F. HELMOLD & BROS., 1462 Custer 
street, Chicago. 





Stereotyping Equipment 





THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO., 1535 South Paulina street, Chicago, IIl., 
complete line of curved and flat stereo machinery. 





BERTEL O. HENNING Sales Agency, 608 S. Dearborn street, Chicago, Ill. 





BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — For address see Typefounders. 





Stereotyping Ontfits 





ACME DRY PROCESS STEREOTYPING — This is a new process for fine 

job and book work; matrices are molded in a job press on special matrix 
boards; the easiest of all stereotyping processes; plates sharp as electros. 
COLD SIMPLEX STEREOTYPING — A brush-molding process; level plates 
with no concave faces on type or cuts; quick and inexpensive process. Note 
this: Matrices made by either process are deep enough for rubber stamp work. 
Send stamp for literature. HENRY KAHRS, 240 East 33d street, New York. 





Tags 





MR. PRINTER — Send TAG inquiries and orders to THE DENNEY TAG 
COMPANY, Inc., West Chester, Pa., for quick service. Anything in blank 
or printed, regular or special tags, at lowest trade prices. 





Type Casters 





THOMPSON TYPE MACHINE CO., 223 W. Erie street, Chicago. Machines 
for casting 6 to 48 pt. type in all languages. 





Type Founders 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO., original designs in type and decorative 

material, greatest output, most complete selection. Dealer in wood type, 
printing machinery and printers’ supplies of all kinds. Send to nearest house 
for latest type specimens. Houses — Boston, 270 Congress st.; New York, 200 
William st., and Printing Crafts bldg., 8th av. and 34th st.: Philadelphia, 
17 S. 6th st. ., and Keystone Type Foundry Supply House, 8th and Locust sts.; : 
Baltimore, 215 Guilford av.; Richmond, 11 Governor st.; Atlanta, 118 ‘.P 
ag av.; Buffalo, Eo N. Division sts Pittsburgh, 323 3d av. Cleveland, 

Clair av., N.-E.; Cincinnati, 646 Main st.; St. Louis, éth and Wainut 
a: Chicago, Siz, 519 W. Monroe st.; Detroit, 557 W. Larned st.; Kansas 
City, 10th and Wyandotte sts.; Minneapolis, 419 4th st., South; Denver, 1621 
Blake st.; Los Angeles, 121 N. Broadway; San Francisco, 500 Howard st.; 
Portland, 47 4th st.; Spokane, West 310 First av.; Milwaukee, 125 2d st.; 
Winnipeg, Can., 376 Donald st. 





BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, manufacturers of Type and Superior 

Specialties for Printers — Merchants of printing machinery and equip- 
ment, materials and supplies — factory at Chicago; sales and service houses 
at Chicago, Washington, D. C., Dallas, St. Louis, Kansas City, Omaha, Saint 
Paul, Seattle, Vancouver, B. C. 





Wire Stitchers 
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HIGH PRODUCTION 


Without Sacrificing Accuracy 





The Anderson, equipped with positive grippers, folds every sheet 
alike even at high speed. 


It perforates, automatically counts and delivers the folded sheets into 
packing boxes. Changes are quickly made to any of the various fold- 
ing combinations by improved simple adjustments (that stay set). 
The unusually good construction of Anderson High Speed Folding 
Machines gives more years of reliable folding service with the lowest 
of upkeep cost. 

Let us give you the economic details of this machine and the names 
of firms who have put it to the test for many years. 


C. F. ANDERSON & CO. 


Builders of High Grade Folding Machines and Bundling Presses 
3225-31 CALUMET AVENUE CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





syananmere “he Productimeter 


You can count on ft. Tells what your men and 
presses are joing. Avoids loss of time and ma- 
teri jpeeds up production. 

Write for Bulletin No. 41, and learn what 
“‘The Productimeter’’ can do for you. 


| : S| 


[a 





DURANT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
(1254) 653 Buftum St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


The Ideal Guide for Either Automatic or Hand Feed 


It is just as easy to place STRAIT’S PAT- 
ENT LEVER FEED GUIDE in position so 
that sheet will feed within !¢-inch of tympan 
bale as anywhere else — an important fea- 
ture found in no other guide or pin. 


Sold by Leading Supply Houses, or direct. 
H. H. STRAIT, Manufacturer OVERLAND, MISSOURI 





The Crucible of 
Electrical Testing 


we | ras ey) Not in the test room but ‘‘on the job’ is where a motor should 

~~ be given the mark ofapproval. Rebuilding and testing elec- 

trical equipment in the shop hasits advantages. But the real 

test of Fuerst-Friedman properly rebuilt electrical apparatus is ‘“‘on the job.” It 
must make good—we guarantee it to. Write for Bulletin 272. 


THE FUERST-FRIEDMAN CO., Cleveland, Ohio 





HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 114 E. 13th street, New York city. 
Large stock ‘‘ Brehmer ”’ wire stitchers. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





Wood Goods 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





Wood Type 


EASTERN BRASS & WOOD TYPE CO., 114 East 13th street, New York 
city. Large stock in fonts and sorts. 

















Supplies an unlimited number of 


' SPICKLER LINER MACHINE 
Costs $75 stein ica 


CHARLES A. SPICKLER, R. D. YARDLEY, PENNA. 
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The Idea Behind 
Buckeye Cover 


The manufacture of Buckeye Cover is addressed 
entirely to the end of providing to the printers 
and advertising interests of America and the World 
a standard form of cover paper. 


Strength is fundamental and is steadfastly main- 

tained. A surface is provided distinguished in 

character, adaptable to every known process and 

Calas aie giving to the printer the widest possible field for 
7 the exercise of his craftsmanship. 


The twelve colors are so selected that the stock 
gives the utmost aid to the printer in securing, 
with a minimum of manipulation, the greatest 
color values and the most pleasing combinations. 


To our service we have added a complete line of 
Buckeye Cover Envelopes, thus enabling the adver- 
tiser to put out a most harmonious and distinctive 
advertising package at moderate cost. 


The Beckett Paper Company 
Makers of Good Paper 


in Hamilton, Ohio, Since 1848 





TO THE BECKETT PAPER COMPANY, Hamilton, Ohio: 
Please send, without charge, your complete box of specimens on Buckeye 
Cover and Buckeye Cover Envelopes, known as Box No. 6. 
Name 
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=: WETTER 
nh =~») NUMBERING 
“=! MACHINE 


No 4 12356 Wetter Numbering Machine Co. Atlantic Ave. and Logan St. Brooklyn,N.Y.,U.S.A. 


FACSIMILE IMPRESSION 


























Visible Wei ta; 


FACTORY OF MORSE CHAIN COMPANY, ITHACA, N. Y. 


\\ 


Many of the World’s Larges Manufacturers |B Bind mh 
Come to Us for Their Pictorial Publicity 
a WW, OP, @,,9,,F,,.9, 2 *s 


MORSE CHAIN Cone PB | aren 528.029.840.909 
— for instance = : Ox xP OO2, 0 


6, 6, 0, 0,0,0,0 
, 8 . 2, 0,0, 0,0, 8, 


CACCURATE reproduction of the silent 
chain drives manufactured by the Morse 
Chain Company requires skillful pho- 
tography and retouching—whether the 
reproduction be that of a 5 h. p. sewing 


SPACE BAR 





machine drive or of a 5000 h. p. drive for 


a gigantic generator. The Morse Chain re : ‘ : 
Company are the largest manufacturers A full-size, highest grade, standard Typewriter with a key- 


of silent chain drives in the world. They Tl board similar to the Linotype, Intertype and Linograph. 
come to our well-equipped plant for their Price $95 f. 0. b. factory. 

h hs, k and ings. ‘ “3 jus P 
Se en eee The LINOWRITER is the best letter-writing machine 
for the publisher and printer. WHY MEMORIZE TWO 


| is keyboards? 
, The Linowriter is indispensable for teaching keyboard 
instruction in Vocational Printing schools. 
ENG RAV] N G COM PANY ; Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
ITHACA, NEW YORK k EMPIRE TYPE FOUNDRY 


“YOUR STORY IN PICTURE LEAVES NOTHING UNTOLD" [J Delevan, N. Y. Buffalo, N. Ms 
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Morgans & Wilcox Lock Furniture 


Patented June 20, 1916 It is made in standard sizes 4 to 10 
picas wide, 8 to 132 picas long. 


Combines quoin and furniture in 
one piece. 

Locks do not slip nor come out. 
Fonts or sorts. 


In 4 em widths, may ) < ca Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co. 
be had in drawn steel ' <a Middletown, N. Y. 
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Make a Habit of Ordering Coxtins Quauiry CARDBOARDS AND Covers—You Kxow what they will do 


OE GI OPS ODED OLE OD GEE GSE GST ECS EE 


Collins Coated Cardboards 
Give Better Printed Results 


Cotttns Uttrarine Fotpinc AND EMsossiInG TRANSLUCENT 
Couns Uttrarine Dutt CoaTep TRANSLUCENT 
Co.tutns ULTRAFINE TRANSLUCENT Cotuns Oak Lear Toucu Cueck 
Cotuns Duotone TRANSLUCENT Cotiins COMMERCIAL TRANSLUCENT 
Co tiins Uttrarine Lituo BLanx Co.utns ReviaAs.e LitHo BLank 
Coxtutns Uttrarine Coatep Rippte Coriins CoMMERCIAL Pastep BLANK 
Co tins Fo.tpinc BroapsIDE Coxuns Oak Lear Rattroap 


Ase, GEV EF ase. Sy EB Bee. GES Sy ase, GES 3 RIDES Ey RED CED 253 RD CES Ey ase. GEV ch Re CEE 


Collins Quality Covers 
Make Better Catalogues 


Cotuins CastTILiAN Covers Couns ALGERIAN Covers 
Coins DamMascAN Covers Co .titns OxoniAn Covers 
Co tins LisRARIAN Covers 





Send for Portfolio of COLLINS COATED CARDBOARDS and Sample Books of COLLINS COVER PAPERS 





Collins Quality Cover Papers and Cardboards are Sold 
Through Recognized Dealers in the Principal Cities 


A. M. COLLINS MFG. COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND 


Please Mention Tue INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 
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why?” 


Asks your customer 








HE advertisement at the 
right tells him why. 

It shows how such advertis- 
ing works, slowly—but surely. 

It tells him why he should 
begin to advertise zow. 

It suggests ways of distribut- 
ing folders and booklets with- 
out spending money for postage. 

This is a typical Warren ad- 
vertisement—one of a series 











“Folders and booklets— 








“He takes a long time 
to make up his mind” 


‘OU have heard it said of a 

thousand men, “He takes 
a long time to make up his 
a 


You have heard it said about 
men you know and about men 
you never saw. It 1s true of 
nearly all men—true of some 
men who pride themselves that 
they make quick decisions, Ask 
their wives or their partners. 


If you expect to do business 
with men and wo-nen who take 
plenty of time before deciding 
to buy—begin early. 


Use printed booklets, folders, 
and illustrated letters to cxplain 
your business to these people. 
If you sel! a business service to 
business men, consider a house 
magazine to be mailed at inter- 
vals. If you sell over the recail 
counter, remember that the 
package insert to be slipped 
into every package you deliver 
costs nothing for postage and 
can be applied to any line of 
goods you carry. 


a 
better call ofvertoing 2 £ 


When you mail your monthly 
statements co people im their 
homes, bear sn mind that these 
envelopes will carry circulars 
describing things thatyou sell or 
do, at no extra cost for mailing. 

Begin early. Use printing. 
Print well. If you plan your 
printing on the theory that 
most people are slow to make 
up their minds, you cannot lose. 
You will help the slow thinkers 
decide, and ihe quick thinkers 
can decide as well after reading 
your message as they can after 
reading another's message. 

A good prir.ter can help you 
a lot if he understands that you 
are seriously engaged on a defi- 
nite plan to build your business 
with better printing. 

As for help in planning differ- 
ent kinds of direct advertising 
work, we can place in your 
hands some books that will not 
only help in the execution of 
the work but will assist you to 
explain the principle of it to 
vour business associates. 





ks ecsiohed bp §D Warren Compeny. 

e 'arren Company. 

a: al These books are kaown as the “More Bus 

= ness Senes.” Y: obtain them as they 
better mth 
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are t irom any 
distributer of Warren's Standard Printing 





addressed to business men. ointng 
This series is now appearing 
in the principal newspapers of 


thirty-eight cities. 


This advertising is helping to 
build a wider market for better 
printing—the kind that is prof- 
itable to your customer —and 


profitable to you. 


S. D. WARREN 


S$. D WARREN COMPANY BOSTON, MASS 





WARREN'S 


STANDARD PRINTING PAPERS 








(DISTRIBUTER’S NAME) 








COMPANY, t1o1 Mick Srreet, Boston, Mass. 


WARREN'S 


STANDARD PRINTING PAPERS 


All Warren’s Standard Printing Papers are tested for qualities required in printing, folding, and binding. 








WARREN’S LUSTRO 
Glossy coated for highest quality half-tone work 
either in color or black and white. 

WARREN’S CAMEO 
Dull coated paper for artistic half-tone printing. 
Its surface reflects no light. Also made in cover 
and postcard weights. 
WARREN’S WARRENTOWN COATED BOOK 
Glossy coated especially developed for process 
color printing in fine books and catalogs. 
WARREN’S CUMBERLAND COATED BOOK 
A generally popular, relatively inexpensive glossy 
coated paper for half-tone printing. 
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THE WARREN STANDARD PRINTING PAPERS ARE 


WARREN’S SILKOTE 
An inexpensive semi-dull surface paper, noted for 
its practical printing qualities. Also made in post- 
card weight. 

WARREN’S LIBRARY TEXT 
An English finish paper taking medium screen half- 
tones satisfactorily and without glare. 
WARREN’S OLDE STYLE 

A watermarked antique finish paper which lends 
dignity and distinction to book work devoted to 
type and simple line illustrations. 

WARREN’S PRINTONE 
A semi-coated paper especially suited to large 
edition work requiring half-tones. 


Please Mention Tue INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 









WARREN’S CUMBERLAND SUPER BOOK 
A super-calendered paper of standard quality for 
half-tone illustrations, line cuts and text. 
WARREN’S CUMBERLAND MACHINE BOOK 
A moderately priced machine finish paper of tne 
first quality, suitable for large editions. 
WARREN’S THINTEXT 
For thin elitions. 1184 pages to the inch. 
WARREN’S INDIA 


For extra-thin editions. 1420 pages to the inch. 


WARREN’S WARRENFOLD 
Strong coated book. Strong bodv, good folding 
qualities, smooth, even printing surface. 
WARREN’S OFFSET 
For offset and letterpress printing. 
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SOMETHING ENTIRELY NEW IN COATED PAPERS 
av: HIS new member of the famous family of Foldwell Coated 
Papers is divided half and half between a white and a tint. 


@ J ' The white and tint on one side backs up the tint and white 
ell respectively on the other. 


WES 


Note the difference between Foldwell Split-Color and “two color” 
papers as produced heretofore. This is a split color sheet which 
makes possible for the first time a work-and-turn form—producing 
a finished piece with color stock one side and white the other. 


This achievement has resulted in an entirely new development in 
sales literature. Striking areas of solid tint—seldom before attempt- 
ed because of the cost of large tint plates and extra presswork—are 
appearing in all manner of printed advertising literature. 


Foldwell Split-Color is a true Foldwell stock. It has the same fine 
printing surface that characterizes all other Foldwell papers. It 
possesses the same high grade, white rag content. It is strong and 


durable—and it folds. 
Send for Printed Specimen 


We will be pleased to have you experiment with samples, which we will gladly furnish. 
And we invite you to write for a printed specimen which shows how you can, economi- 
cally, use this paper to make your pieces more beautiful, more effective. 


CHICAGO PAPER COMPANY - Manufacturers 


801 SOUTH WELLS STREET - CHICAGO 


Nationally Distributed 


FOLDWELL SPLIT-COLOR IS STOCKED AS FOLLOWS 


Book TAN AND WHITE i P 
nee INDIA AND WHITE aoNSI—37 
Cover pieogeaisnatinetite 25x39-103 Ib. 
Writing 26x 41— Heavyweight Cover 


SEAFOAM AND WHITE 
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Mail-sorter’s Wrist 


Is its strength used for your profit—. 
or at your expense? 





FREE OFFER — Make a com: 
parative test at our expen: 

















This double-page advertisement appears in System (April), Printers’ Ink 
Weekly (April 24) Printers’ Ink Monthly, and Mailbag (May). Improved 





Columbian Clasp advertising in these publications during 1924 is giving busi- 
ness men convincing reasons why it is more economical to use good envelopes. 


Your customers are reading 
these magazines 


HE envelope that is well 
advertised sells more easily 
and more often. 
You make more money on 
that kind of goods. 
The really profitable article 











This is the Improved Columbian Clasp Envelope 
of Jute stock of almost textile toughness. It is 
clean-cut, squarely folded, gummed with the best 
adhesive we know of. The clasp is of malleable 
steel and doesn’t break easily. It lines up exactly 
with the hole in the flap. This envelope sells 





easily—and stays sold. 
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is the one your customer ac- 
cepts quickly. 

The Improved Columbian 
Clasp Envelope is well adver- 
tised and well known. Nine out 
of ten buyers know it by name 
—and accept it readily. 

Seldom is it necessary to 
explain why this envelope is 
better if this is an Improved 
Columbian Clasp. 

Improved Columbian Clasp 
Envelopes are put up in strong, 
well-reinforced boxes, with 
extra-deep covers. These boxes 
bring them to you in perfect 
condition—and protect them 
thoroughly in your stock. 

Save your time, and increase 
your profit by giving your 
customers the envelope they 
know—the Improved Colum- 
bian Clasp. 

It comes in thirty-one useful 
sizes—to fit anything that can 
be mailed in an envelope. 


Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 


The name, Improved Co- 
lumbian Clasp, and the size 
number are printed unobtru- 
sively on the lower flap. They 
make it easy for your customer 
to re-order the quality and size 
he had before. They save your 
time in filling orders. 

If your stock of sizes is not 
complete—see your jobber. 





Eleven manufacturing divisions of the 
United States Envelope Company cover 
the country. Jobbers can get stock quickly 


from any of the following: 
Location Division 
Worcester, Mass. 
Logan, Swift & Brigham Envelope Co. 
Rockville, Conn. White, Corbin & Co. 
Hartford, Conn. Plimpton Manufacturing Co. 
Springfield, Mass. Morgan Envelope Co. 
Waukegan, II. National Envelope Co. 
Springfield, Mass. P. P. Kellogg & Co. 
Worcester, Mass. Whitcomb Envelope Co. 
W. H. Hill Envelope Co. 
Central States Envelope Co. 
Pacific Coast Envelope Co. 
Monarch Envelope Co. 





Worcester, Mass. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


If your jobber doesn’t handle the Improved Co- 
lumbian Clasp Envelope, write the General Offices of 
the United States Envelope Company, Springfield, 
Mass., and you will be put into touch with a nearby 









distributor. 5 
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LANCASTER BOND_has beauty that is the 
result of fine materials well handled by 


experienced paper makers. and is made 
by the most modern processes; as a result 
it can be used in quantity without ex- 
travagance. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


GILBERT PAPER COMPANY, Menasha, Wis. 


Selling Agents: 


BALTIMORE, MbD..Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN......Paper Supply Co., Inc. 
BOSTON: MASS.....:6..02 060 sas Carter Rice & Co NEw ORLEANS, LA... . . Julius Meyer & Sons, Inc. 
BUFFALO, N. Y R.H. Thompson Co. New York, N. Y... Conrow Bros. 
Moser Paper Co. New York, N. Y. ..F. W. Anderson & Co 

CINCINNATI, OHIO........ Chatfield & Woods Co. PHILADELPHIA, Pa... -- Patterson Co 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. ....Cleveland Paper Mfg. Co. PORTLAND, ORE...... .Blake, McFall Co 
DayYTON, OHIO Buyer's Paper Co. PUEBLO, COLO............ . Colorado Paper Co. 
DENVER, COLO......... Carter, Rice & Carpenter RICHMOND, VA......... Richmond Paper Co. 
Paper Co. ROCHESTER, N , = .R. M. Myers & Co. 

Des Moines, lowa. .Carpenter Paper Co of lowa St Louis, Mo Beacon Paper Co. 
DETROIT, Beecher, Peck & Lewis St. PAUL, MINN . _Inter-City Paper Co. 
GREAT FAaLis, Mont Sreat Falls Paper Co. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL ... .Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND.... .C.P. Lesh PaperCo SEATTLE, WASH American Paper Co. 
LANSING, MICH ‘The Dudley Paper Co. SPOKANE, WASH.. Spokane Paper & Stationery Co. 
Los ANGELES, CAL Blake, Moffitt & Towne Tacoma, WASH... Tacoma ines & Stationery Co. 
LOUISVILLE, Ky The Rowland Co. Tutsa, OKLA.. ....Tayloe Paper Co. 
SOT EA Ose eee J.P Heilbronn Co. WasHINGTON, D. C........Barton; Duer & Koch 
MEMPHIS, TENN —_ Paper Co. Paper Co. 
MitwauUK&e, WIS... .... 2... .%5. E, A. Bouer Co. EXPORT—Maurice O'Meara Co., New York. 
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Please Mention Tue INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 

































































LINOTYPE LINING GOTHICS 


GOTHIC No. 31 WITH BOLD FACE No. 9 





18 Point Gothic No. 31 


LINOTYPE TYPOGRAPHY FURNI 


18 Point Gothic No. 3la 


LINOTYPE TYPOGRAPHY FURNISHES E 


18 Point Bold Face No. 9 


LINOTYPE TYPOGRAPHY FU 


18 Point Bold Face No. 9a 


LINOTYPE TYPOGRAPHY FURNIS 


12 Point Gothic No. 31 


LINOTYPE TYPOGRAP 
HY FURNISHES EQUIP 


12 Point Gothic No. 3la 


LINOTYPE TYPOGRAPHY 
FURNISHES EQUIPMENT 


12 Point Gothic No. 31b 


LINOTYPE TYPOGRAPHY FUR 
NISHES EQUIPMENT THAT BO 


12 Point Gothic No. 31c 
LINOTYPE TYPOGRAPHY FURNISH 
ES EQUIPMENT THAT BOTH GUIDE 


6 Point Gothic No. 31 

LINOTYPE TYPOGRAPHY FURNISHES 
IPMENT THAT BOTH GU Ss 
DS TO DESIGN, MEETIN 


6 Point Gothic No. 31a 

LINOTYPE TYPOGRAPHY FURNISHES EQUIPMENT T 
HAT BOTH GUIDES AND RESPONDS TO DESIGN, ME 
ETING EVERY DEMAND THAT CAN BE MADE ON TYP 


6 Point Gothic No. 31b 

LINOTYPE TYPOGRAPHY FURNISHES EQUIPMENT THAT BOTH 
GUIDES AND RESPONDS TO DESIGN, MEETING EVERY DEM 
AND THAT CAN BE MADE ON TYPE. IT SIMPLIFIES THE PRAC 


6 Point Gothic No. 31c 

LINOTYPE TYPOGRAPHY FURNISHES EQUIPMENT THAT BOTH GUI 
DES AND RESPONDS TO DESIGN, MEETING EVERY DEMAND THAT 
CAN BE MADE ON TYPE. IT SIMPLIFIES THE PRACTICE OF AMBITI 


12 Point Bold Face No. 9 


LINOTYPE TYPOGRAP 
HY FURNISHES EQUIP 


12 Point Bold Face No. 9a 


LINOTYPE TYPOGRAPHY 
FURNISHES EQUIPMENT 


12 Point Bold Face No. 9b 
LINOTYPE TYPOGRAPHY FUR 
NISHES EQUIPMENT THAT BO 


12 Point Bold Face No. 9c 
LINOTYPE TYPOGRAPHY FURNISH 
ES EQUIPMENT THAT BOTH GUIDE 


6 Point Bold Face No. 9 
LINOTYPE TYPOGRAPHY FURNISHES EQU 
IPMENT THAT BOTH GUIDES AND RESPON 
DS TO DESIGN, MEETING EVERY DEMAND 


6 Point Bold Face No. 9a 

LINOTYPE TYPOGRAPHY FURNISHES EQUIPMENT T 
HAT BOTH GUIDES AND RESPONDS TO DESIGN, ME 
ETING EVERY DEMAND THAT CAN BE MADE ON TYP 


6 Point Bold Face No. 9b 

LINOTYPE TYPOGRAPHY FURNISHES EQUIPMENT THAT BOTH 
GUIDES AND RESPONDS TO DESIGN, MEETING EVERY DEM 
AND THAT CAN BE MADE ON TYPE. IT SIMPLIFIES THE PRAC 


6 Point Bold Face No. 9c 

LINOTYPE TYPOGRAPHY FURNISHES EQUIPMENT THAT BOTH GUI 
DES AND RESPONDS TO DESIGN, MEETING EVERY DEMAND THAT 
CAN BE MADE ON TYPE. IT SIMPLIFIES THE PRACTICE OF AMBITI 


mo LINOTYPE“ 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 
29 RYERSON STREET. BROOKLYN. N. Y. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO 


NEW ORLEANS 


CANADIAN LINOTYPE LIMITED, TORONTO 


AGENCIES IN THE PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 


Borper: Matrix Slides, 4 Point No. 508 and 8 Point No. 1371 
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Composed entirely on the LINOTYPE 
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Gigantic Patience is symbolized in this picture of Michelangelo, 
who spent four and a half years, face up, high on a scaffold, to paint 
on the ceiling of the Sixtine Chapel his vast allegorical conception. 


| In every field of human endeavor there are 
| those who bend every effort to the attain- 
| ment of the ultimate best. It is for such, 


among printers and users of printing, that 
Butler perfected ARTISAN. 


ARTISAN? 


| ENAMELED BO BUTLER BRAND 
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| | Distributors of Butler Brands 








1. J.W. BUTLER PAPERCOMPANY ....... . . CHICAGO 
}:1 STANDARD PAPERCOMPANY. .. .. . . . MILWAUKEE 
i) McCLELLAN PAPERCOMPANY .. . . . . MINNEAPOLIS 
ii) McCLELLAN PAPER COMPANY ..... .. . . ST. PAUL 
if) MCCLELLAN PAPERCOMPANY ..... . . . . DULUTH 
if! BUTLER PAPER COMPANY . . oe Ss . DETROIT 
1] CENTRAL MICHIGAN PAPER COMPANY . . . GRAND RAPIDS 
1°} AMERICAN PAPER MILLS CORPORATION. . . . . NEW YORK 
if! MISSISSIPPI VALLEY PAPERCO..... . . . . ST. LOUIS 
i! MISSOURI-INTERSTATE PAPERCO. . . . . . . KANSAS CITY 
SOUTHWESTERN PAPER COMPANY... .. . . . DALLAS 

SOUTHWESTERN PAPER COMPANY... . . . FORT WORTH 

SOUTHWESTERN PAPERCOMPANY .. . . . . . HOUSTON 

BUTLER PAPER COMPANY ... .. +. «+ « « « DENVER 

SIERRA PAPERCOMPANY . . oo. « « « » LOS ANGELES 

The symbol of PACIFIC COAST PAPER COMPANY. . . . . . SAN FRANCISCO 

ge aie e® 5 PACIFIC COAST PAPER COMPANY. .... . . FRESNO 

acids ee ENDICOTT PAPER COMPANY... . . . « PORTLAND, ORE. 

to printers MUTUAL PAPERCOMPANY. . «2 & < «@ «  SRARRER 

BUTLER AMERICAN PAPERCOMPANY. . . . . . CHICAGO 

PATTEN COMPANY, Ltp. . . . . . . HONOLULU 
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“Exposition 


INTERNATIONAL 


Graphic Arts 


_ EDUCATIONAL 
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Exposition Building — Interior Views 
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cAviation emerged from fancy to fact so gradually few 


of us remember how incredulous we were when in 1903 
the Wright Brothers made their epochal flight. Only 
fifty-nine minutes, to be sure—but flight ! 


Today, we accept unquestioningly aeroplane progress, its advance in 
transportation and for commercial purposes. What the future 
holds in store is only for conjecture. Aerial mail service, yet only 
in its beginnings, promises untold benefits to business. And how 
much will quick and efficient mail service augment the use of the 
printed word—in turn multiply demands for paper. 


Bradner Smith & Company will carry their full merchandising 
responsibilities in that future. From their earliest beginnings to 
the present, the broad service they offer has advanced to meet 
every requirement, every necessity inspired by progress. 


As one feature of service alone, this company maintain on their new 
warehouse floor more paper tonnage than any other house in the 
Great Lakes territory. A truly dependable source of paper supply. 


Bradner Smith & Company 
333 South Desplaines Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


Telephone, Monroe 7370 
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Who Buys White Space? 


QO per cent of the advertising 
space in cAmerica 1s 


purchased by 


The Readers of 
Space Buyer's Analyst 


cA sample copy will be sent 


to you upon request 


SPACE BUYER’S ANALYST 


324 West 42d Street 
New York City 






































THE printing craft for many, many 
years has recognized in Dill © 
Collins papers a quality of the very 
highest. Printers in the four corners 
of the United States can now obtain 
these papers conveniently from near- 
by paper distributors. 


The new policy of national dis- 
tribution includes the seventeen 
standard grades of uncoated and 


os 





DILL & COLLINS } 


The new 
DILL & COLLINS 
Policy 


SW avomrereyente) (ances bhalomeyametalerey-hecremm-nare| 
coated papers are now nationally 
available through paper distributors 


coated Dill & Collins papers. The 
very completeness of this line makes 
it possible to apply Dill & Collins 
quality to every printing job—to 
select a paper exactly suited to each. 

Printers are invited to write to the 
nearest Dill © Collins distributor 
for complete samples and further 
information. Dill & Collins Co., 


140 N. Sixth St., Philadelphia. 


eo 


MASTER MAKERS OF QUALITY PRINTING PAPERS 


List of DILL & COLLINS Co.’s distributors and their offices 


Atlanta—The Chatfield & Woods Company 
Baltimore—J. Francis Hock & Co. 
Boston—John Carter & Co., Inc. 
Chicago—The Paper Mills’ Company 
Chicago—Swigart Paper Company 
Cincinnati—The Chatfield & Woods Company 
Cleveland—The Union Paper & Twine Co. 
Des Moines—Carpenter Paper Company 
Detroit—The Union Paper & Twine Co. 
Hartford—John Carter & Co., Inc. 
Indianapolis—C, P. Lesh Paper Company 
Kansas City—Bermingham, Little & Prosser Co. 
Los Angeles—Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Milwaukee—The E. A. Bouer Company 
Minneapolis—Minneapolis Paper Co. 


Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 


New York City—Marquardt, Blake & Decker 
New York City—Miller & Wright Paper Co. 
Omaha—Carpenter Paper Co. 
Philadelphia—The Thomas W. Price Co. 
Philadelphia—Riegel & Co., Inc. 
Pittsburgh—The Chatfield & Woods Company 
Portland, Oregon—Blake, McFall Co. 
Providence—John Carter & Co., Inc. 
Rochester—Geo. E. Doyle Company 

St. Louis—Acme Paper Company 

St. Paul—E. J. Stilwell Paper Co. 

Salt Lake City—Carpenter Paper Co. 

San Francisco—Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Seattle—American Paper Co. 
Tacoma—Tacoma Paper and Stationery Co. 
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OME PEOPLE want a fine 
S thing, get right up to the point 
of buying it, and then shake their 
heads. 

This is the“‘likes of me” attitude, 
the idea that the really good things 
of this world were all intended 
for somebody else. 

This stops many people from ever 


going abroad. It prevents many a 
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man from proposing marriage to a 


woman of beauty and intelligence. 


“_) 


It sends others to the balcony seats 


in the theatres. 


0 


It keeps some firms from using 
Old Hampshire Bond paper for 
their letterheads. 


Weakness attaches to weakness. 


+ mY + 


~ 





The “likes of me’ attitude 
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Strength appeals to strength 


weaned“ 
ad 


Strong, capable men like strong, 


capable writing paper. Old Hamp- 


aS eH 
ys 


shire Bond is stronger than it needs 


to be, “made a little better than 


+ 


seems necessary.’ This reserve 


quality, this reserve strength, is 


ay 


¢ 


Woe ° 


apparent when you open the 


ee, 


envelope or unfold the sheet. 
It has its appeal. 
Does it appeal to you? If Old 





Hampshire Bond paper is not for a 
business of “the likes of yours,” 
what kind of business is it for? 
Printers and stationers all know 
Old Hampshire Bond and can sup- 
ply you. They all have samples and 


specimens to show. 


HamesHire Paper Company, Soutw Haptey Faris, Mass 


Write on your business letterhead for samples of Old Hampshire Bond in white and twelve colors 
ps are also makers of Old Hampshire Stationery in Vellum, Bond, and Lawn finishes for 
Social Correspondence. A packet of usable specimens of this fine stationery will be sent on receipt 

of ten cents, Address Department L. 


Read This Advertisement 


T is an excellent study of a cer- 

tain phase of selling psychology 
which confronts the printer or litho- 
grapher who is ambitious to do 
better work. 

It treats of that peculiar “‘likes- 
of-me”’ attitude that many people 
take toward fine papers. We recog- 
nize the handicap this attitude places 


even if you have to get the magnifying glass! 


upon the printer and lithographer 
and have had this full-page ad- 
vertisement written to help those 
who like to work with Old Hampshire 
Bond. ' 

It is one of a series of full-page 
messages on printing problems which 
we shall insert in the Saturday 
Evening Post during 1924. 


WRITE US FOR THE NUMBER OF PEOPLE IN YOUR TOWN WHO WILL SEE OUR 
PAGES THIS YEAR~——-AND HOW WE HELP YOU SELL THEM BETTER LETTERHEADS. 


HAMPSHIRE PAPER COMPANY, 


SOUTH HADLEY FALLS, MASS. 
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Coated COVER 


has been given a most welcome reception and has proven itself 
more than capable of substantiating our claims for it. 

In the average pressroom, under ordinary conditions, it has come 
through with colors flying, as demonstrated in the satisfactory results 
obtained in the production of two catalog covers illustrated above. 
The larger is printed in four-color process and the smaller in two colors 
from 150-line screen halftones. 


We will gladly forward some printed specimens showing the range 
of possibilities, or blank sheets for dummies. FRANCO Coated 
Cover is made in two sizes and weights, in white and delicate tints. 


Write for printed specimens or blank sheets for dummies. 


The Franklin Coated Paper Company 
Franklin, Ohio, U.S.A. 


EASTERN SALES OFFICE ... . . . . 110 East 42nd Street, New York City, N. Y. 
WESTERN SALES OFFICE . . . . 1340 Wrigley Building, North Section, Chicago, III. 
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UPREME FOLDING 
AND PRINTING QUALITY 


The “Portfolio of Squibb Advertising for 1924,” shown above, was printed on 
Canfold because extraordinary printing and folding qualities were essential. This 
Portfolio won highest award in our February prize contest. Designed by Frank H. 
Smith, Brooklyn, New York, printed by the Ullman Press, New York City. 


oq = 


F you are not indifferent to the quality of 

your printed matter, you cannot overlook 

the merits- grade for grade, dollar for dollar - of 
Cantine’s Coated Papers. 

Try these papers. And enter every job in our 
monthly contests for skill in advertising and 
printing. The high character of work submit- 
ted for these contests makes us proud of the 
part that Cantine’s Papers play in notable sales 
campaigns. 

For full particulars address Department 52, 
the Martin Cantine Company, manufacturers, 
Saugerties, New York. 





Fe 9 COATED 


PAPERS 









CANFOLD 


AND PRINTING QUALITY 


COATED ONE SIDE 


ASHOKAN ESOPUS VELVETONE LitHo C.1S. 


REGULAR 
ENAMEL BOOK SEMI-DULL - Easy to Print 


NO. | ENAMEL BOOK 
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PLATE 60 


By Brian P. Burnes, Adz. Illustrator 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Printed in 5 Cover Inks* 

1. White (underlay for high lights 
under Orange, Olive, Blue, and 
Black) 

. Orange, H. G. 142 
Olive, H. G. 143 
Blue, H. G. 144 
Black, 3618 


oP wb 


* Numbers refer to inks made by Lewis Roberts, Inc. 


ave the Cost of 
Experiments 


S CONSTRUCTIVE COVER DESIGNING 

—The direct method of obtaining a desired 

poster or cover effect—76 full page Cover 

Designs from every part of America—each with a concise 
analysis fully explaining how it was reproduced. 














All mixtures of inks can be 
bought by formula number 


This book FREE to Four People with 
Every $500 SUNBURST 
Cover Order 


Through our new plan of distribution it is now possible for 
everyone interested in the reproduction of cover work to 
obtain a copy of this large, beautifully bound textbook 
of poster design. 


The Artist—The Engraver—The Printer 



































The Advertiser 
Hampden Glazed Paper & Card Co. HamppEN G1azep Paper & Carp Co., Holyoke, Mass. 
Please send me full details how four interested people can obtain 
HOLYOKE, Mass. a copy of CONSTRUCTIVE COVER DESIGNING Free 
Distributors for Great Britain Naas 
LINDENMEYR & JOHNSON PAPER Co., LTD. Address 
11-b Upper Thames St., London, Eng. City State 
ELE 
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This Error Made 10,000 Fans Want to 
~——— Tear Their Hair in Grief! 
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But Errors in the Paper 
Mills Mean More Money 
in the Printer’s Purse 


You Owe It to Your Bank Account 
to Get Acquainted Quickly with 
SABIN ROBBINS Saving Service 


We buy odd lots of paper; over-runs; stock left 
on mills’ hands; jobs that may not match exactly 
the sample submitted. 





We are the clearing house for scores of mills. 


Every error in the manufacture of paper is water 
on our wheel and yours. 


The manufacturer MUST dispose of this stock. 
Our business is to retail it to the printer. 


The printer—you, perhaps—saves one-third or 
more on his paper costs. 


This enables you to quote figures that land the 
job—and the profit. 





If You Are Not on the Sabin Robbins Weekly Sample Mailing 
List, GET ON AT ONCE—A Postal Will Turn the Trick. 


SABIN ROBBINS PAPER CO. 


National Distributors of Paper Mill Jobs 
CLEVELAND, OHIO MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 


Branch Offices : 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN CINCINNATI, OHIO ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
Phone Main 6889 Phone Main 650 Phone Olive 9197 
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“SAW TOOLS and MACHINE 


Sa, KNIVES 


INDIANAPOLIS 


RINTERS! When you have cus- 
tomers who want an unusually fine 
catalog, suggest a Molloy Made Cover. 


E.C. Atkins & Co. bound their catalog 
in a Molloy Made Cover which has 
excited most favorable comment from 
thousands of dealers. The book proved 
a successful sales producer, and the 
printer who produced it will naturally 
be favored when additional printing 
service is needed. 





Molloy Made Covers are made only by 





Molloy Made Covers Influence Printing Buyers 


The distinctive appearance, strength 
and durability of Molloy Made Covers 
will increase the selling value of bound 
or loose-leaf catalogs, sales manuals, 
dealers’ books, salesmen’s books, etc.— by 
influencing people to read them. 


Whenever you are figuring on any of 
these, send us a dummy or copy. We 
will submit sketches and samples, and 
show you how Molloy Made Covers 
will help you land orders. 





THE DAVID J. MOLLOY COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Chicago Offices, 2857 N. Western Ave. 


Eastern Sales Offices, 300 Madison Ave., New York 


Carlton Publicity, Ltd., London, England 


Commercial Covers 
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MOLLOY MADE 


®) for ‘Every Purpose 
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IMAGINE the telephone company trying to “economize” by in- 
troducing cheap cables into the underground conduits! Consider 
the expenditure of time and money necessary to make repairs 
under such conditions. 

The same principle applies to the use of inferior wood-pulp papers in making 


record books. The record book can be re-written, but at great and unnecessary 
cost, and the original is gone forever. 


For all public record making WESTON’S LINEN RECORD Paper is vitally 
essential. It withstands the ravages of time. 


Famous Weston Papers 





WESTON LINEN RECORD: For 
municipal, county and state records. 
For the accounting of large corpora- 
tions and financial institutions. 


WESTON FLEXO LEDGER: For flat 
opening loose leaf ledgers. Made with 
a hinge in the paper. 


WESTON DEFIANCE BOND: For 
commercial correspondence. For poli- 
cies, bonds, deeds and all documents 
necessitating printing and writing. 


WESTON TYPOCOUNT: For the 
particular requirements developed by 
machine bookkeeping. 





WAVERLY LEDGER: For general commercial requirements. 
A splendid writing and printing paper at a minimum price. 


State Your Writing or Ledger Paper Needs and We Will Send You Interesting 
Exhibits for Test and Examination 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY, Dalton, Mass. 
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Chieftain Bond 


HE STANDARD)! Cutertrain Bonp is standard because it 

answers the various needs of most paper users. It makes crisp 
and business-like letterheads. It is economical for use on most 
business forms. Its range of fourteen colors in addition to white 
gives it the preference where a large number of different forms 
are used. 


Printers will find in CHIEFTAIN BOND a paper suited to offset and 
lithography as well as ordinary printing—an economical paper 
in all cases because of its uniform thickness and weight. 


Standardize on CHIEFTAIN BonD! 


"Note the Tear and Wear as well as the Test’ 


DISTRIBUTORS 


ALBANY, N. Y......+++++.++.-Potter-Taylor Paper Corporation NEW ORLEANS, LAssesseeeeeeeeesE. C, Palmer & Co., Ltd. 
L. Sloan Paper Co. OcpEN, UTAH Scoville Paper Company 
Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Company OKLAHOMA City, OKLA Kansas City Paper House 
BOSTON, DUASS So 5355 5 'sis'o es eee es W. H. Claflin & Company Omata, N&B.....650%. Field-Hamilton-Smith Paper Company 
BRMCEPORT:. “CONN 6 656506 scss ss05as Lasher & Gleason, Inc. PHILADELPHIA, PA D. L. Ward Company 
Minneapolis Paper Co. PiTTsBuRGH, F Potter-Brown Paper Company 
Cuicaco, Itt Parker, Thomas & Tucker Paper Company PoRTLAND, ORE Blake, McFall Company 
CINcINNATI, OHIO Standard Paper Company JIDENCE, R. Paddock Paper Company 
CLEVELAND, OHIO Petrequin Paper Company MOND, V. Richmond Paper Company 
Ee re E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. cr, N. Y Hubbs & Hastings Paper Company 
Detroit, Micu Whitaker Paper Co. i EE cs cis wc'ncenanencad Acme Paper Company 
Des Moines, Iowa... Carpenter Paper Company of Iowa SU PAO, IN oss oorsccbie ics as siete E. J. Stilwell Paper Co. 
BIGUSTON,. TEXAS So e556. 5:cis. 5600 060s . C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. San ANTONIO, TEXAS........... San Antonio Paper Company 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND Century Paper Company San Francisco, Car General Paper Company 
Kansas City, Mo Kansas City Paper House SHARTEE;, WAGE c6:.0.0.0 ccjc0ccecwcsl American Paper Company 
LansinG, Micu Dudley Paper Company SURINGRIRED,. MO. 6 0 ic sccicesicccases Springfield Paper Company 
LOUISVILLE, RY. 635) 0-6 eskiawe ws ore Southeastern Paper Company SPOKANE, WASH........ Spokane Paper & Stationery Company 
Los ANncrLes, CaL Western Pacific Paper Company Tacoma, WasH Tacoma Paper & Stationery Co. 
Mitwavkeer, Wis........Allman-Christiansen Paper Company ToLepo, OHIO Commerce Paper Company 
NINNEAPOLIS;, MANN: o6.0560.00<0008008 Minneapolis Paper Co. WasuincTon, D. C....Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Company 
NEW YORK CIV oisisiscicsciecsisisisiciwes F. W. Anderson & Company WILKEs-BarreE, Pa D. L. Ward Company 
WorcesTER, Mass 
EXPORT — New York City, American Paper Exports, Inc. 
ENVELOPES — Worcester, Mass., United States Envelope Company. 
WorcesTER, Mass.— Logan, Swift & Brigham Envelope Co., Div. United States Envelope Co. 
WavkeEcANn, ILLt.—National Envelope Co., Div. United States Envelope Co. 


NEENAH 


PAPER COMPANY 


Makers of ‘Neenah, Wisco nsin Wispom Bono 


Otp Councit Tree Boner Gracier Bonp 
Success Bonp Stonewact Linen LepGer 
CuterTain Bonp Reso.LutTe LepGer 
Neenau Bonn Check the Names Prestice Lepcer 


Write for complete free sample outfit, including full sheets of Neenab bonds and ledgers for testing purposes 
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Run the job with full color and avoid the expense of slip- 


Run sheeting or other delays that are inevitable due to slow 


drying of the ink. Equip your cylinder presses with the 


Full Craig Electro-Magnetic 
Gas Device 
Co lor and do away with worry, loss of time, weak color, offset, 


etc. Try the Craig Device yourself to be convinced. We 
will ship on approval to any responsible printer with the 
understanding that it may be returned without any ob- 
ligation if it fails to come up to our claims. 


Our booklet, “Speeding Up Presses,” tells what 


many of the leading printing houses think of 
the Craig Device. Send for a copy today. 


CRAIG SALES CORPORATION 


636 GREENWICH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 












































“Globetypes” are machine etched halftones and electros from halftones by an exclusive process 
Nickelsteel"Globetypes’ are the supreme achievement in duplicating printing plates. 
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Our Hobby 


is to make the Best Padding Glue 
that can be made. 


We have been at it for over twenty- 
five years and the continually in- 
creasing sales of 


R.R.B. Padding Glue 


is proof of the good results ob- 
tained with it. 


Order a five pound can from the 
nearest dealer. If you are not con- 


vinced that it is the best padding 
glue you ever used, say so, and 
the entire purchase price will be 
returned to you. 


List of Dealers 


Bateamore; Md). 5-5: 6.65: 5 G. Hardy Armstrong 
Birmingham, Ala City Paper Co. 
Birmingham; Ala... 0.0.0... Graham Paper Co. 
LEO, Cae Stone & Andrew, Inc. 
SE eee H. C. Hansen Type Foundry 
[A A ees American Type Fdrs. Co. 
Chicago, Ill Graham Paper Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio Cleveland Paper Mfg. Co. 
ee reer Barnhart Bros. & Spindler 
BN Me, den Stn a Cae me Southwestern Paper Co. 
Denver, Colo Graham Paper Co. 
Detroit, Mich Gebhard Bros. 

LOGS Sai oC nA Graham Paper Co. 
Hagerstown, Mids... 666.660.0604 Antietam Paper Co. 

Los Angeles, Cal Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Minneapolis, Minn............. McClellan Paper Co. 
Nashville, Tenn Graham Paper Co. 

New Haven, Conn 

New Orleans, La Graham Paper Co. 
LOSS UC) a a Scoville Paper Co. 

Salt Lake City, Utah Western Newspaper Union 
San Francisco, Cal Blake, Moffitt & Towne’ 
St. Louis, Mo 

Seattle, Wash 

Springheld, Mass... ........060 Stone & Andrew, Inc. 
Washington, D.C.............R. P. Andrews Paper Co. 
semeete, Comedie... ... 2.2.52. Wilson-Munroe Co. 


or direct from 


ROBERT R. BURRAGE 


15 Vandewater Street, New York 








WATERMARKED 


LWA EY 


Penny Wise,—and 
Pound Wise, Too 


There’s a saving for your customers 
on every pound of Stillwater Bond 
you sell them. It doesn’t look like 
much on each pound, but it amounts 
to a lot on all the Bond Paper used 
in their businesses. Letterheads, ad- 
ministration and production forms 
~——anything that’s now printed on 
Bond paper—can be printed with as 
good or better results and at a real 
saving by standardizing on Stillwater Bond. 
Such results and such a saving gains new 
customers and holds old ones for you. 


Stillwater Bond is fine in appearance, strong, 
smooth of surface and even in texture. Yet, 
with that high quality, its price is low. 


It is made in white and in a variety of use- 
ful shades, each with envelopes to match. 
And every sheet is watermarked. There is 
a distributor near you. 


Write today for the Stillwater portfolio. cAlso 
for free envelope stuffers ready for your imprint. 


Manufactured by 


THE PEERLESS PAPER CoO. 


DAYTON, OHIO 
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New Composing Sticks 
at Bargain Prices 









sete kre 
Common Screw Buckeye Yankee 
We have 3,000 of the above styles in all lengths from 6-inch 
to 24-inch and the maker’s price ranges from goc. for 6-inch to 
$2.60 for 24-inch. To move them quickly we offer any length 
at goc. each, or one each of 6, 8, 10, 12, 14, 16, 18, 20, 22 and 
24 inch, total ten, for $6.90. Think of a 24-inch high grade 
Steel Composing Stick at 69c. Every office needs ten assorted 
lengths at this less than wholesale price. 

Point-set sticks loose accuracy from use, and wood sticks for long lines 
quickly split and go to pieces. 

Never again will you see such a stick bargain. Two of the biggest stick 
makers in the United States have quit making sticks to go after bigger game 
and we bought their entire stock, about all there are in the United States, 
hence the above extremely low prices. 


EMPIRE TYPE FOUNDRY 
Delevan, N. Y. Buffalo, N. Y. 














Attached to Folding Machineg 






The McCain Feeder 


of all makes 
Can be Loaded while in Operation. 





The McCain Automatic Feeder is “on the job” every 
minute of the day; it never gets “‘tired’”’ nor does it need 
constant supervision. Put the sheets on the top loading 
board and reload while the feeder is in operation —with- 
out loss of motion. 

Actual production figures show that this device means an increase of 
from 10to35 percent in efficiency over hand feeding. Attachable to the 
Cleveland, Hall, Anderson; also the various sizes of Dexter and Brown 
Folding Machines. For maximum production on Burton and Rosback 
Rotary Perforators; also Harris S-1 to S-4 Rotary Presses. 


Write for Illustrated Folder } 


McCain Bros. Manufacturing Company | 
29 South Clinton St., Chicago, Illinois 























Dependable Glue 


to complete the job 


Would it not.be folly to finish 
a job in the bindery with in- 
ferior or improperly prepared 
glue after much pains had been 
taken to bring outa fine quality 
jobin the printing department? 
Eliminate the chances of spoiling a 
good job in the bindery through in- 
ferior glue; install the 


WETMORE 


Model A-D 
Glue Heater 


. and be on the safe side. This glue 
heater is readily adaptable at all 

; times to the particular needs of the 
day. The small user whose daily requirements are uncertain 
can melt such quantities as are needed. The larger user can 
melt 10, 25 or 50 gallons at a time. 





Write for illustrated circular and price list describ- 
ing our complete line of glue-handling equipment. 


The New Advance Machinery Co. 
Van Wert, Ohio 
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The DO-MORE Automatic Process Embosser produces fine 4 
embossed, engraved and litho effects direct from type I 
without the use of dies or plates I. 
For further particulars and prices apply to 
ba 


AUTOMATIC PRINTING DEVICES CO. 


95 MINNA STREET ~ SAN FRANCISCO ~ CALIFORNIA 


222277 
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The Most Versatile Micliine 
—for the Printer 


With Micrometer Point Measure Gauge it will 
Saw, Trim, Mitre, Drill, Mortise, Route, 
Bevel, Jigsaw, Plane Type High, Grind, 
Model Undercuts, Countersink, Notches, 
A-3 Broaches, Etc. 


Trimosaw It will do everything a printer’s should do and many 
things other saws won’t do. 
Trimosaw Outlasts Any Other Saw-Trimmer 
FIVE DIFFERENT MODELS—One just suited for your shop 





'e 
MAKERS OF HIGH GRADE SAWING MACHINERY 
SINCE 188/ 


Representatives 
CHICAGO STORE 641 South Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 


Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd., Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Regina 
F. T. Wimble & Co., Ltd., Sydney, Australia 


——__—_EXHIBITOR__ 
Graphic Arts Exposition KON 


e Milwaukee, August 18 - 23, 1924 
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Who Pays for 
Make-Ready? 


Whether it’s you or your customer the 50% 
of make-ready time that is saved by the Type- 
Hi Disc Planer will be to your advantage. 
It betters quality and speeds production. 
High, twisted and warped printing plates— 
Hederman Brothers, Jackson, Miss., wellknown = mounted on wood or metal —are quickly 
printers, lithographers and engravers of the and accurately leveled. One or more plates 
South, write “We do not see how we ever _ measuring 13 x 20 inches can be planed in 90 
got along without our Type-Hi Disc Planer.” seconds. § Write now for complete details. 


_ TYPE-HI CORPORATION 


508 East Genesee Street Syracuse, New York 


TYPE-HI DISC PLANER 
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FLEXIBLE GLUE 


[5: 


f. o. b. New York, or Dunellen, packed in barrels 


100 lbs. . . . «. «© « 16c per lb. 
[Om «s+ s+» » BegerD 
75M ww to ts Weper BD. 


Standard for thirty years. Finest raw materials used 
insuring joints remaining flexible. Foolproof in 
operation—dissolves readily—has maximum 
strength necessary —will retain its flexibility and 
binding strength under all climatic conditions. 





Let us send you a trial shipment, at our expense if unsatisfactory, or free sample on request. 


[NATIONAL GUM &MICA Co.| 


Main Offices: 59th St. and 11th Ave.. NEW YORK 


Branches: Boston Charlotte, N.C. Chicago Dunellen, N.J. Philadelphia San Francisco, Cal. Cincinnati Los Angeles 
Atlanta, Ga. Toronto, Canada London, England 
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Monomelt Results Surprise Zahn Typesetting Company, Milwaukee. Read their letter. 


Don't “Pig” Metal—It Wastes Money! 








Tips His Friend Off to a Good Thing 
Read Zahn’s Letter 


Printers Mfg. Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Minneapolis. 

Gentlemen: Please send some Monomelt 
literature to some good friends of ours in 
Milwaukee, the Zahn Typesetting Company, 
303 Montgomery Bldg. 

We are telling them how well pleased we 
are with our Monomelt and advising them 
to try them on their Linotypes. 

Yours very truly, 

DELUXE CHECK PRINTERS, INC., 

W. R. Hotchkiss, Pres. 


Zahn Likes Monomelts 


Printers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Gentlemen: We can unequivocally en- 
dorse your Monomelt Feeders to be every- 
thing you claim for them. We had our 
plant equipped with Feeders, and were 
satisfied that we were getting a good prod- 
uct from our machines, consequently we 
were not much impressed with your claims 
as to a better slug. However, we are frank 
to say that we are getting a better slug with 
your Monomelts than we were getting with 
the Feeders. We noticed an improve- 
ment in the metal within an hour after the 
Monomelts were installed. 

We find the atmosphere in our room is not 
vitiated in the least by the melting of the 
metal, including floor sweepings, etc. 

Briefly, we are glad we had your Mono- 
melts installed, and they have already 
proven their value. 

Yours very truly, 
ZAHN TY PESETTING co. 


Four Monomelts Save $125 per Month 


Pioneer Publishing Co., 
Oak Park, III. 
Gentlemen: Answering your letter ask- 
ing about the performance of our four 
Its, we are pl d to advise you as 





follows: 

We are saving in gas, labor and deprecia- 
tion of metal about $125.00 per month, and 
in addition we are getting a much better 
product than we had heretofore. The im- 
provement in the printing face of the slugs 
is remarkable. The value of this feature 
can not be figured in dollars and cents—it is 
a great business builder. 

Trusting this information will be of some 
value to you, we are, 

Yours very truly, 
KILGORE LINOTYPING CO., 
O. M. Benedict, Mgr. 























Don’t let your metal furnace rob you! Every time you 
“pig” metal the furnace takes its heavy toll in metal 
depreciation, and the metal is often ruined by over- 
heating and improper skimming. 


Don’t Melt Your Metal Twice 
To Use It Once! 


Moxouery 


Eliminates Your Metal Furnace 


The Monomelt is the only “Single Melting System” in the world. 
It is an additional metal pot which sits on top of the regular 
Linotype, Intertype or Linograph pot, replacing the jacket cap. 
Fill it with 65 pounds of slugs, trimmings or pigged metal; it pre- 
melts it, automatically cleans the metal, and every time a slug 
is cast it automatically feeds exactly the same amount of hot 
metal into the pot. The Monomelt saves labor, time and gas, 
and triples the life of your metal. It increases production and 
insures perfect slugs, even temperature and uniform metal 
height in Linopot. Its thermostatic heat control prevents over- 
heating and injuring metal. 

The typesetting machine not equipped with Monomelt is not 
operating at full efficiency—it’s behind the times! 


A Money-Back Guarantee is printed in every order blank. 


WRITE FOR OUR TRIAL OFFER 


Printers Manufacturing Company 
704-714 Palace Bldg., Minneapolis 
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Pageant of Publicity 


ji Pageant of Publicity is constantly passing 
before our eyes. Familiar characters that we 
all recognize appear before us as we turn the 
pages of a modern periodical. Some are gayly 
decorated, some appeal to our human instincts 
while others are dull and uninteresting. 

Does your advertising receive the proper at- 
tention in the procession? Let us increase the 
value of your space with convincing illustrations. 


| CRESCENT ENGRAVING CO, j 





AMAZOO, MICHIG 

















Apprentice 
Sharpens Saws 


The‘ ‘greenest 
hand” in your 
shop can shar- 
pena trimmer 
saw accurate- 
ly in three 
minutes with 
the Minute 
Saw Filer. 
With this 
handy device 
at your command, there’s no excuse for dull saws, or 
hand sharpening. 


Minute Saw Filer 


Uses stock file. Files saws with or without trimmer holder. 
Paw] is easily adjusted to saws with different-sized teeth. 
Simple adjustment sets saw to file and permits repeated 
sharpening until saw is worn down to very small size. 
Substantially built of iron and steel. 


Price F. O. B. Milwaukee— $30 
Write for illustrated booklet explaining operation. 


A. F. GEISINGER MFG. COMPANY 


1033 Winnebago Street 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


PATENT PENDING 



































































Dependable Power 


Day in and day out the A-K Push Button 
Control Motor in hundreds of pressrooms 
delivers power at just the right speed for 
the particular job on the press. Every user 
of this reliable motor becomes a satisfied 
customer and a booster for A-K Motors. 


Wealso manufacture motors for large presses and paper cutters. 
Our line includes Polyphase Slip-Ring Variable Speed Motors 
for larger size Presses and Constant Speed Polyphase Motors 
for ordinary power work required on Paper Cutters and other 
apparatus running at constant speed. 


Write for illustrated circular and price list. 


Northwestern Electric Co. 


408-416 S. Hoyne Ave., Chicago, Ill., U.S. A. 


441 Douglas Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 8 N. Sixth St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Books You Should 
Know About 


HE Porte Library of Books for 

Printers may be bought one at 
a time if you wish—or any five on 
easy terms. Write today for descrip- 
tive catalogue. They form a worth- 
while addition to any printer’s 
library and are priceless for the 
young printer’s instruction. 























Cle PORTE PUBLISHING CO. 
Salt Lake Qty. Utab 



































SPARTAN! 


| TYPE METALS 





ECONOMY — DURABILITY 


oS Type Metals are composed of three 
elements: tin, lead and antimony, care- 
fully alloyedin theirtrue proportions underthe 
personal supervision of an expert metallurgist. 


The formulas of the various kinds of Spartan 
Type Metal are the result of forty years’ experi- 
ence, during which time many improvements 
have been made not only in the formulas, 
but in the method of production as well. 


FOR 


Linotype Monotype Electrotype Stereotype 
Autoplate Compositype Typograph 


Molds For All Special Feed Bars 
Steel Drums Free of Charge 


WAREHOUSES: 


Philadelphia Chicago Detroit Wheeling 
New York Cleveland Kansas City Lancaster 


MERCHANT & EVANS CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 











BAUM 


Is OC Ed > Go) ob a 


The Fastest Selling Folder —WHY ? 


IT WILL PAY FOR ITSELF IN THREE WEEKS ACTUAL USE, 
as it is the closest price, quality built folder in the world. 

IT FOLDS TO HAIRLINE ACCURACY—Even Wedding Invitations 
are being folded on it. 

IT WILL “STAND THE GAFF” OF A BUSINESS LIFETIME— 
being unqualifiedly guaranteed for five years. 

IT IS SO SIMPLE IN OPERATION that “Jimmie,” the errand boy, 
can learn in fifteen minutes how to operate it. 

THE BAUM 
Is so Speedy that ‘‘Jimmie’’ can fold 6,000 sheets, 18,000 folds every hour. 
LEARN FOR YOURSELF 


Write or wire for Baum Representative or for information that will show you how to 
make your folding profitable. 


RUSSELL ERNEST BAUM 
35 So. Penn Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Remove Hardened Ink 


from your Rollers, Fountains, 
Plates, Etc. 


SOLVINE H. 


DOES IT without 
affecting the part 
being cleaned 


e 


Put up in pint, quart, gallon and five 
gallon cans by 


CHARLES HELLMUTH, Inc. 


CHICAGO 
536 South Clark Street 


NEW YORK 
154 West 18th Street 











Pots that Produce 
Profits 


Anything that will help speed up your production 
department will make money for you, and that’s 
what we are all working for nowadays—that is why 
you have installed composing machinery and that is 
why you will eventually adopt the electric metal pot. 


FORTIFIED 


Interchangeable 
ELECTRIC METAL POTS 


will add to the efficiency of your composing-room, will give 
you from 10 to 25 percent greater output from your slug 
casting and type casting equipment — will show a profit at 
the end of the first year over and above the comparatively 
small cost of the added equipment. 

Fortified Interchangeable Electric Metal Pots are doing this 
for other progressive plants, they will do it for you. 














valuable information that can be used every 
day by composing machine operators, to lighten 


[ HAN DY their labor and worries, and to make money for 


! Is an interesting illustrated booklet containing 
HELPER their employers. Contains information about 
r 


how to adjust machine troubles, metals, for- 
mulas, “toners,” short-cuts and safeguards as 
ING well as information about electric metal pots. 


Write for your copy today — it’s free. 


FORTIFIED MFG. CO. 


14th and Agnes Avenue 
Kansas City, Mo. 


“FORTIFIED Means SATISFIED” 
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Why you should use 
Bingham’s Composition 
Rollers 

No. 5 of a Series of Facts 


Responsibility 


That Protects the Buyer 
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ECAUSE of the nature of printers’ rollers and the con- 
ditions under which they are used, they cannot be given 
a working test like machinery. Buyers must purchase 

on faith in the integrity of the maker and the service record 

of his products. 


In buying Bingham’s Composition Rollers, you have a defi- 
nite assurance of satisfaction that comes from a product made 
by a company of strong financial and moral stability. Their 
performance in 10,000 pressrooms is convincing evidence of 
what they will do for you. 


If you are going to need any Summer Rollers have them 
cast at once as rollers cast in warm weather cannot be properly 
seasoned. If you wish we will hold them in our storage rooms 
until needed. 


Use our Red Labels. Ship to Our Nearest Factory. 


Sam’! Bingham’s Son Mfg. Co. 


636-704 Sherman St., Chicago 

























PITTSBURGH KANSAS CITY CLEVELAND, OHIO DALLAS 
88-90 South 13th St. 706-708 Baltimore Ave. 1285 West Second St. 1306-1308 Patterson Ave. 













ST. LOUIS ATLANTA 


514-516 Clark Ave. 40-42 Peters St. 


MINNEAPOLIS SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
721-723 Fourth St., So. Cor. East and Harrison Sts. 


DES MOINES 
1025 West Fifth St. 


INDIANAPOLIS 
151-153 Kentucky Ave. 






















For 75 Years Bingham’s Reliable Printers’ Rollers 
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SINCE ITS INTRODUCTION— 


WATERFALLS 
BOND 





Has Steadily grown in the good graces of the Printers 
and their Customers 





WATERFALLS 949 Starting one year ago the sales have WAT ERFALLS 


been steady and consistent, winning 

BOND new friends each month and holding BOND 
those served during the preceding 
period. 


@ Many reasons are responsible for this 
condition. To make the paper right 
from all standpoints is the obligation 
we have imposed upon ourselves as 
Manufacturers. 


WATERFALLS 
BOND 


WATERFALLS 
BOND 


@ Waterfalls Bond is a serviceable paper 
as beautiful as its name. It contains 


WAT Ee R FAL L S all the elements of strength, color, fin- WAT Ee R FA L L S 


ish, formation and printing qualities to 

© N D meet the requirements of a paper con- © N D 
taining 100 per cent pure bleached 
Sulphite. 


A lithographer wrote us: “We used 
Waterfalls Bond on an order for a 
WATERFALLS million and a half customers’ bank WATERFALLS 
BOND checks and you are to be con- BOND 
gratulated upon its perfect running 
qualities.”’ 


If you, Mr. Printer, are one who al- 


WATERFALLS ready has used this paper, we are sure WATERFALLS 


of repeat orders. If you have not used 


OND it, a trial order will prove convincing. OND 


POLAND PAPER COMPANY 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE, 200 FIFTH AWE., NEW YORK CITY MILLS AT MECHANIC FALLS, MAINE 
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Stubsof cardsheld firm- 
ly by lever binder in case 
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Your Ink + These Cards and Cases = PROFITS 


Lever Binder Cases will prove big money 
makers for you. 

Filling an already established demand 
they practically sell on sight. Protected 
by Wearwell Cases, Wiggins Cards are 
always fresh and clean and detach from 
case with a smooth, straight edge. There 
is, therefore, no waste from spoilage. 
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ce en Wiggins Patent Scored Cards printed in Printers everywhere are averaging a 50 
when detached your shop and put up in neat Wearwell per cent profit on these cards and cases. 


You can get started at once towards this 
big extra profit. Send for one of our three 
sample orders today! 


WIGGINS 
Bouton CARDS 





Trial Assortment Order Speci! 


No.1— 200 cards, 2 styles, and 2 Cases, 2 styles, $1.00 

No.2—1200 “ 4 “ a. -_— 5.00 

No.3—2500 “ 4 “ i: oe: 
Order Now direct from this Advertisement 


—— SE ——— 





THE JOHN B. WIGGINS CO. 


1101 S. Wabash Ave. CHICAGO 705 Peoples Gas Bldg. 


Wiggins Patent Scored Cards » Wearwell Lever Binder Cases 
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Half-Tone Black 


Our Fine Half-Tone Black BK 
131, is indispensable for the 
better grade of printing. It is 
adaptable for Cylinder, Kelly 
and Job Presses, sets and dries 
rapidly, enabling a quick back 
up. It is one of the best buys 
on the market today. Have 
you tried it? Sample sent on 
request. 









Nothing has ever surpassed the squarish “Baronial” 
shape for class and distinctiveness in envelopes. In- 
variably, these are first to be opened. But you know 
your experience in trying to get them —draggy special 
orders or Tiffany prices for fancy box stuff. Western 
States now supplies immediate shipments of 


12 Popular Baronial 
Sizes From Open Stock! 


—four of them with plain or paneled cards to match. 
Great for commencement use or high grade form letters 
and booklets that your customers want to have noticed. 
They’ll thank you for suggesting this chance. 













TRIANGLE INK anp COLOR CO. Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS of FINE LITHO 
& PRINTING INKS for ALL Purposes 
* AUGUST = 

<< Su! 
ro) Ge — 
Epa 


Ask for our special sample packet of seasonable 
suggestions, latest issue of ‘‘Worth While Envelope 
News” and W.S. Price List No. 26 of 10 million 
envelopes in stock for instant shipment. 


















Main Office : Service Office : 




















26-30 Front St. 13 So. 3rd St. South Water 
Brooklyn, N. Y. St. Louis, Mo. from Clinton 
fo Ferry Sts. 
Milwaukee 












Wisconsin 
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LATEST 


Balance Feature ~ 
Platen Dwell 
Clutch Drive 

Motor Attachment 


(Unexcelled) 


Please Mention Tue INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 





ROUTY 


Obtainable Through Any Reliable Dealer 











Manufactured only by 


Boston Printing Press 


& Machinery Co. 


Office and Factory 
EAST BRIDGEWATER, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Composing-Room 
Cylinder 


a AOR Confidence 
Vandercook Rigid Bed AZ The Salesman who wins his 


: customer’s confidence has a 
Pr oof P resses decided advantage over his 


—are meeting in a practical, economical way the growing competitor. 


demand for better and more proofs. In selling checks, the way 
—are supplying the need of usable preliminary copies at a 8 : 


less expense than the ordinary proofs can be taken. to do this is to base your esti- 
— are stimulating the builders of production printing presses mate on a safety paper which is 


to build their machines with greater accuracy so that the . ‘ . 
first impressions without make-ready may approximate the a ized by the banking - 
proofs taken in the composing-room on Vandercook Rigid fession as the standard safety 
Bed Presses. sonal Saf 

. * — ut ° 
— are encouraging pressmen to do better work by relieving a al National Sa te Paper 
them of the irritating, useless and expensive labor of changing Write for complete samples. 


defective printing surfaces after the form has gone to press. ae 
, ZL George La Monte & Son 


For full information address ae ATIONAT haute 
Originators of the ae OCS 
Vandercook & Sons Modern Proof Press Beal pas 61 Broadway, New York 
1716-22 W. Austin Ave., Chicago, Ill. A 
Represented by: American Steel Chase Co., New York; Independent Printers’ Supply Co., 
San Francisco and Los Angeles; R. W. Hartnett Co., Philadelphia; C. come 


anufacturing Co., St. Paul; Baker Sales Co., London, England; 
Alex. Cowan & Sons, Ltd., Australia. 




















The MonitorSystem 


LS AE Lt, EES 


No Job Printing Department is 
completely equipped with- 


THE NATION OVER i out at least one 


in the largest press rooms and in the smallest shops : 
ou wil 
THE MONITOR SYSTEM PAYING ITS WAY : 
There must be a reason—ask for Bulletin 1034. 
Monitor Controller Company, Baltimore, Mde ‘ : 
New York, Chicago, Buffalo, Detroit, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Birmingham, 
ania 4 HIGH SPEED 
ee E] 


JOB PRESS 


The only automatic bed -and- 
platen job press on the market. 





Over 50 per cent of our sales are 
to repeat-order customers. 


Comfortable terms to responsible 
houses 


} e WOOD & NATHAN CoO. 


Sole Selling Agent 
521 West 23d Street, New York 


iiss 
Press a Button 


Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 
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Sample Your Product Through 


Your Printing 
SAM PLING is a great way to sell. But, how sample the un- 


wieldy product; furniture, for instance? This piece shows how. 
It suggests the craftsmanship of furniture; it proclaims its qual- 
ity; it mirrors its good taste. Alexandra Japan is an important 
part of the picture. ... Small editions on Alexandra Japan 
bring better returns than large editions on cheap paper. This 
piece is full of concrete suggestions how to achieve those returns. 
Will be mailed May 15th. If not on our list, please write to 
Strathmore Paper Company, Mittineague, Mass. 


STRATHMORE 


EXPRESSIVE PAPERS 
ARE PART OF THE PICTURE 


th | We 
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Three of the Many Reasons 


Why you should use and recommend one of ESLEECK’S 
papers (Fidelity, Emco, Superior or Verilite) for COPIES of 
LETTERS and RECORDS of all kinds. 


1. They are manufactured in a mill making 
nothing but the very best Onion Skin and 
Manifold Papers as it is absolutely necessary 
that a mill specialize in those grades in order 
to make a UNIFORM sheet, especially with 
regard to the FINISH. 


2. They are made from the best grade new 


RAGS, resulting in two very important char- 
acteristics, viz: STRENGTH and PERMA- 
NENCY. 


3. They cost no more per Ream than a much 
lower grade paper in a heavy weight and they 
are far more satisfactory for all purposes 
where a COPY is required. 


ESLEECK MANUFACTURING CO. 


TURNERS FALLS, MASSACHUSETTS 




















Sinbad the Sailor continue my story. 

After exposure to the elements for a day 
and a night,I was cast upon a beach. I saw 
a white ball of prodigious height and big- 
ness near the shore. Suddenly the sky be- 
came dark, as before a storm, but which I 
was amazed to learn was caused by a bird 
of monstrous size flying toward me. The § 
bird alighted over the ball, which I now 
knew to be its egg. Creeping forward, I 
bound myself with the cloth from my tur- F 
ban to one of its great legs—for I realized i 
that it would depart in the morning and 
thus grant me an opportunity of escaping : 
from the island. i 

I will continue my story next month.” 


Moral 


Know your opportunity 


© The Second Voyage 








We know ours—the opportunity to make : 
the best electrotypes possible for those who § 


want the best. Once again, the AEC method. di Ml “ii iQ) TR in “ei 
— 


AMERICAN ELECTROTYPE CO. 


MEMBER INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ELECTROTYPERS OF AMERICA 


NINTH & SANSOM STS. 


eae 3 
PHILADELPHIA 


Please Mention Tut INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 313 
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SHERIDAN BLDG. 


















New Orleans 
Chicago 


Philadelphia 
itimore 


Sinclair and Valentine Company 


Makers of 
Lithographic, Cylinder and Job Inks, Pulp and Dry Colors 


11-21 ST. CLAIR PLACE, NEW YORK 


Service Branches 








Montreal 
Winnipeg 


Los Angeles 
Toronto 


Boston 
Cleveland 




















Morgan Expansion Roller Trucks 
for JOB PRESSES 


They are Noiseless. 
They Expand and Contract. 
For Old Rollers as well 

as 


They Save 50% 


Set of 6 

teiny «8 12 C.& P., $7.70 
ks Set of 6 

10x15C.&P., 7.70 








d 
| ruil 


| Mw 


New. 








Set of 6 
WRITE FOR USER REFERENCES 12x18C.&P., 8.80 


HALF THE INK CAN BE SAVED 








Set of 8 
14%x22C.&P., 11.00 





Morgan Expansion Roller Truck Co. 
Ask your dealer or send direct. 112 N. Larchmont, Los Angeles, Cal. 
















The Exclusive Rights for 
Cities and States 


can now be bought for THE ELLIS NEW “SYSTEM” of 
DIEMAKING (patent allowed) for small type, cuts, and 
STEEL DIE EFFECTS produced on the fast printing presses. 


It supersedes all powder processes for perfection 
and profit. It is real embossing and it takes an 
Expert to distinguish it from real steel die work. 
It works in conjunction with THE ELLIS ‘NEW 
METHOD” EMBOSSING at same impression. 


Particulars from 


WALTER J. ELLIS, Inventor and Patentee 
































Typecasting Machine Motors 


Helical gear drive A. C. or D. C. Linotype, Intertype or 
Linograph motor equipments, new or used. 


for all motors; special 
pinions made to order. 





Lincweave Magazine Racks 


No moving parts, all iron and steel; space for 11 magazine 
rack 34 x 26 inches; price $85.00. 


WILLIAM REID & CO., 537 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 








Why Use Dinse- Page ~ 
ELECTROTYPES e 


BECAUSE they are the best electrotypes to be 
had. (Any user of electrotypes will tell you that.) 
BECAUSE they print better than inferior electrotypes. 


BECAUSE they require less make-ready than inferior 
electrotypes. 
BECAUSE they wear better than inferior electrotypes. 


For SUPERIOR Electrotypes see or write to 


Dinse, Page & Company 


725 S. La Salle St., Chicago Tel. Harrison 7185 





























CONTINUOUS 


HICKOK noncombing 


AUTOMATIC FEEDER 


Especially designed for attachment to any makes of RULING 
MACHINES, CLEVELAND and other folders. 

More positive in its action, has greater output and easier to 
make > ready than any other feeder on the market. 

10% to 15% saved in operating continuous feeder over the pile 
feeder on account of the ease in setting up and the further fact 
that it can be loaded while in operation. 

Patents have been applied for, fully covering this style of feeder. 


The W. O. Hickok Manufacturing Co. 
Harrisburg, Pa., U.S. A. 
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A REVOLUTION IN 
SPACEBANDS 


5 i 
ig 


Price only . | Bound to 
$1.50 | replace the 
No higher \ i | old kind 
than the N\ i] in ashort 
old style Se | | time 








The greatest improvement and money-saver for the 
linotype ever made. Eliminates all cleaning, which 
formerly was twice necessary in an 8-hour run to pre- 
vent the crushing of matrix walls. This space-band 
hasa moving slideon both sides, making accumulating 
of metal impossible. Price only $1.50, same as the old, 
although the cost of manufacturing is much greater. 
Orders will be filled in rotation, preference being given 
those accompanied by cash. 


THE S-H SAW-TRIMMERS 
Are the best in use and the prices the lowest. Write for 


circular and catalog of Linotype Supplies. 
Schuyler -Hildman Saw-Trimmer and 
Linotype Supply Co. 
160 North Wells Street, Chicago, Illinois 











The Potter Proof Press is recog- 
nized as standard proofing equipment. 
Your near neighbor probably has one. 

To satisfy yourself whether it is the press you want, visit 
your neighbor. Ask tosee, and note the quality ofsomerun- 
of-the-hook proofs. Inquire about the upkeep on a Potter. 
Run the press yourself and see how easy it operates. 


These are important things to investigate before you buy. The Potter 
is not a cheap proof press, but its performance through a period of 
years makes it the most economical in the end. 


HACKER MANUFACTURING CO. 


320 South Honore Street Chicago, Illinois 
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ESTABLISHED 1872 

















The proof lies 
in a trial of the 


Blomgren Bros. & Co. 
SERVICE 


A half century of steady 
growth has given this house 
a National reputation for 
designing and the making 
of perfect printing plates. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co. 


Chicago, Illinois 


(ea ee 
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The Adams Bag Company Says 


that our pump is working satisfac- 

torily. They make Manila rope paper 

bags at Chagrin Falls, Ohio, and it 

gives us pieasure to know that our 

pump has been selected to help along 
in their production. 


Leiman Bros. 
Rotary 


r 
Air Pumps 
with Automatic 
Self Feeding, Lubricating 
System 


is especially adapted and 

widely used for feeding 

paper, paper bags, envel- 

opes, pamphlets and books 

in ruling, printing, wrap- 

ping and 

ee E ES ailing 
ee oa aoe 
f Look at 
any feeder 
toseewhat 
these 
pumps 
“They take up their own wear and are noiseless” are doing. 


GET THE CATALOG 27-A. 


LANES: °™ Sr 


Makers of Good Mackinery for 35 Years. 
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Throw Away Your Glue Pot! 


NUREX TABBING COMPOUND 


NUREX—The Modern Product for Tabbing, Tipping or Mounting 


SAVES 50 PER CENT IN LABOR 


NUREX — The only Non-Inflammable Tabbing Compound on the market. Beware 
of Imitations! —NUREX — Always ready for use— Must not be heated— Applied cold 
— Always dries in 3 to 5 minutes per coat— Does not become brittle — Never gets 


sticky in hot or damp weather — Never cracks under the cutter. 


COLORS: Red or Natural Put up in Gallons or Quarts 


Government Measure 


NUREX supplied through all Printers’ Supply Houses 


THE LEE HARDWARE CoO. 





Salina, Kansas, U.S. A. 


(Patented 
June ist, 1920. 
Other Patents 

Pending) 




















A Flexible Tabbing Compound 

















Save on Your Roller Bill 


The National Cleaner and Type Wash 


Toughens the outer surface, giving more weather 
resistance. Keeps the pores of the rollers open 
at all times. Prevents rollers sweating. 
Does Not Harden or Crack the Rollers 
Ask your dealer, or write 


PRINT-AID COMPANY, Dayton, Ohio 














The Name That Stands for Speed, Dependability, Service 





GOSS 





Specially 


A Complete Lin 





The Goss High-Speed ‘*Straightline’’ Press 
Used in the Largest Newspaper Plants in U.S. A.and Europe. 


The Goes High-Speed *“*Unit Type’’ Press 
Built with all Units on floor or with Units superimposed. 


The Goss Rotary Magazine Printing and Folding Machine 


Descriptive literature cheerfully furnished. 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO. 


Main Office and Works: 
1535 S. Paulina Street, Chicago 


Designed for Catalogue and Magazine Work. 


Goss Stereotype Machinery 
e for Casting and Finishing Flat or Curved Plates. 


New York Office: 
220 West 42d Street 














1892 1924 


BOOK BINDERS 


EDITION BOOK— CATALOG— DE LUXE 
— LEATHER— CLOTH — PAPER COVER 
—PAMPHLET BINDING 


Most Up to Date Plant—Large Capacity 


Brock & Rankin, Inc. 


619 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Telephone, Harrison 0429 





Wood 


Eastern Brass 
& Wood Type 
Company 
Largest Stock. 
Fonts and Sorts in 
All Sizes. 

114 E. 13th Street 
New York City 


Type 











For Corporations, Societies, Lodges, Clubs, Notaries, 


ALBERT B. KING & CO., Inc., Dept. I. P. 
MAKERS OF PRINTERS’ HELPS 
47 Warren Street, New York, N. Y. 


Seal Presses 


Commissioners, etc. 























MOTORS 


and 
CONTROLLERS 


For Every Printing 


R eguirement 


CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 





MANFG.CO 


CHICAGO 












~~tohe Married- 


Ble Easter and June Brides are going 
to buy Engraved Wedding Announce- 
ments. Will you make these profitable 
and good-will building sales? We'll gladly 
send you Samples and Prices—ask for 
them. 





pon ECKER & COMPANY, Inc. 
Calling Cards Manufacturers of Steeland Copper Engraved Stationery 
Social Stationery Wholesale to Jewelers and Stationers. 


414 N. Twelfth Blvd. Saint Louis, Mo. 


Become an “Ecker Associate” for the sale of Finely 
Engraved Stationery in your City. 
Ask for particulars. 




















~ Onl te Finest Engraving “rom ECKER ~ tz} — 


Please Mention Tut INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 














































No. 15611 Ten-foot 
Newspaper Make-up Table. 
Cast Iron Surface 28x120 Inches 


A GOOD INVESTMENT 


for Economical Production 


We build these tables in six, eight and ten foot lengths 
with any equipment or arrangement that may be desired. 


eeu THE CARROM COMPANY = 28a: 
Manufacturers of a Complete Line of Highest Grade Composing Room Equipment 
For Sale by All Independent Dealers 























Little Holes 


in the edges of checks and other papers 
may be made rapidly and economically 
with Monitor perforators. No freak ideas, 
no experiments, are embodied in these 
perforators; only correct mechanical 
principles worked out by real mechanics. 
The workmanship is the regular Monitor 
standard of accuracy, and the materials 
of construction are selected to give the 
longest, most satisfactory service. If 
you need such perforators, write 
for information to 











Latham Machinery Co. 


Builders of Bookbinders’ Machinery 
for over 35 years 


1153 Fulton Street, Chicago 


The MONITOR Extra Heavy Power Perforator is built in four sizes, 

24”, 28”, 30” and 36”. We also build the MONITOR Standard Perforator —" 

in the following sizes and styles: 12” Hand Power; 20”, 24”, and 28” 

Foot Power; 24” and 28” Power. All these machines punch the round Boston Philadelphia New York 
hole perforation. 531 Atlantic Ave. Bourse Bldg. 45 Lafayette St. 
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110 Volts 
25 to 60 Cycles 


VARIABLE SPEED ALTER- 
NATING CURRENT MOTOR 


for JOB PRESSES 


Motors are equipped with double row self-aligning, Ball 
Bearings. You want a motor that Ww 
will give the least possible trouble. E HAVE IT 

Bearings will run at least three years before re-oiling is 
necessary. Brushes are long life. Printers are getting over a 
year’s run on an average on one set of brushes. 

Stop, start, decrease or increase speed with the foot. 
Your hands have enough work to do, let your foot do a little 
of it. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 


WARNER ELECTRIC COMPANY 
KALAMAZOO, MICH. 











(PATENTED) 
for 
MIEHLE 
OPTIMUS 
KELLY 
PREMIER 
STERLING 
and 
HODGMAN 
PRESSES 


Price $8.50 
Per Pair 


WRITE FOR 
CIRCULAR 


ROBERT R. PAGE, MANUFACTURER 


225-227 EAST TWENTY-FOURTH ST. NEW YORK CITY 





JAMES WHITE PAPER CO, 





Trade-mark 
Registered U. S. Patent Office 


We carry in stock 132 items of BOOK and 1522 items 
of COVER Papers, and back them with good service. 





219 W. MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 





























Make Your ee gece, an Easy One 
New MILLSAP 1 LIST PRESS 


A simple machine for printing your mailing list in a contin- 
uous strip, rolled ready for use in your label pasting mailer. 
Write for further details, prices, etc. 


CHAUNCEY WING’S SONS - Greenfield, Mass. 


Manufacturers of Label Addressing Machines 




















Metal Cleaning Furnaces 
Round Cornering Machines 
Lithographic Hand Presses 
Paper Cutting Machines 
Card-Board Cutters 
Bronzing Machines 
Perforating Machines 
Mitering Machines 

Heavy Platen Presses 


Prices Without Competition 











Catalogues and particulars readily given by the Makers 





ESTABL. PETER VERBEKE, 21, RUE DES BOITEUX, BRUSSELS 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, 
CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT 
OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 


OF THE INLAND PRINTER, er id monthly, at Chicago, Illinois, for 
’April 1 1924. 

State of Illinois } .. 

County of Cook }° 


Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the State and County aforesaid, per- 
sonally appeared James Hibben, who, having been duly sworn according to law, 
deposes and says that he is the Business Manager of THE INLAND PRINTER, 
and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true state- 
ment of the ownership, management (and if a daily paper, the circulation), 
etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above caption, 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in Section 443, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, printed on the reverse ‘side of this form, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor 
and business manager are: 

, Chicago, Il. 
Chicago, Il. 
Chicago, II]. 

Evanston, II. 


Publisher — The Inland Printer Co 
Editor — Harry Hillman 

Managing Editor — Harry Hillman 
Business Manager — James Hibben 


2. That the owners are: Estate of Henry O. Shepard, deceased, for the 
benefit of Mrs. Jennie O. Shepard, 135 S. Central Park bivd., Chicago, and 
Mrs. Clara J. Shepard, 135 S. Central Park blvd., Chicago. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders 
owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
other securities are: None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, 
stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear upon the books of the company, 
but also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also 
that the said two paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowl- 
edge and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders 
and security holders who do not appear upon the books of the company as 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, associa- 
tion, or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 

JAMES HIBBEN, 


Business Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 28th day of March, 1924. 


M. F. KASE, Notary Public. 
(My commission expires Feb. 26, 1927.) 


Please Mention Tue INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 























FALSING 


NUMBERING MACHINE 


SIX WHEEL 


$12.50 


Steel Throughout —All Wearing Parts Hardened 


; e.: Forward 
Cut Be, . : ie or 
Figures \ : Backward 


Test them on your own press and you will quickly recognize that the 
Falsing is the very best buy in Numbering machines. 


It has every advantage of other makes and many others all its own. 





Our Guarantee 





If after a thorough 
test you do not be- 
lieve the Falsing to 
be the very finest 
numbering machine 
you ever used—re- 
turn it and we will 
promptly return the 
full purchase price. 


At this new price it 
is part of economy 
to replace your old 
numbering ma- 
chines with the 
Falsing and save 
the cost in upkeep. 


Quality is “Built in” 


Sold Direct 
to the Trade 





FALSING 


Numbering 
Machines 


are made in several 
other styles and 
models for all kinds 
of numbering in 
the printing form. 


Our 
Specialty 

is designing and 
building special 
numbering equip- 
ments for which 
our factory main- 
tains a staff of 
skilled mechanics 
and modernized 
manufacturing fa- 
cilities. 


Inquiries invited. 








~FALSING PRODUCTS CoO. 


299 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 








Salesmen, Attention! 


Our Men Are Making Big Money 


McCormick made $1,094.40 his first four weeks. 
Van made over $1,200 in January. 
Johnson made $662.40 last week. 


We have real opportunities for a few more high grade Salesmen 
who have had composing room experience 








The men sought are probably employed 
now, but could do much better and bigger 
things with this connection. We have no 
competition. 


Money back guarantee printed right in order 
blank enables our men to do big business. 


Product in use all over United States and in 
some foreign countries. All users Boosters. 
Plenty of Manufacturing Facilities. 

In replying, please give considerable informa- 


tion regarding experience and sales records. 
All replies will be held strictly confidential. 


Address, B 63 
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Trade “THE CAMEL BACK” Mark 
Aug. 15th 1916) {THERE'S A REASON FOR THE HUMP) 








EMBOSSOGRAPHY 


The art of producing the Patented, absolute Flexible and Permanent, 
can’t crack off or scratch off embossed or Engraved effects, without 
the use of dies or plates, any color, also Gold and Silver, as fast as ordinary 
Printing. Gas, Gasolene or Electric Heated. Don’t buy a toy outfit, 
and expect success. Complete outfits, $160.00 up. 

Write for Descriptive Matter, Testimonial Letiers from Users, etc. 


EMBOSSOGRAPH PROCESS CO., Inc. 


251 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK CITY 





Printing Plants and Businesses 


BOUGHT AND SOLD 


Printers’ Outfitters. American Type Founders’ Products, 
Printers’ and Bookbinders’ Machinery of Every Description. 














CONNER, FENDLER & CO., 96 Beekman St., New York City 











Ye Sign of Quality 
INKS 


EAGLE PRINTING INK CO. 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 























Is Lost Money=— Check ae* 





received and answered. 
You Need KASTENS TIME STAMP 


Efficiency in War Time and All Times! Kastens Time Stam; 














AUG 28 1917 3 «9PM 





MINUTES MEAN MONEY'!—Lost Time 


~ orders are received and delivered; when letters are 


cost little, are built for long service, and work quickly, soaaliy 
and accurately. Send for catalogue showing various styles with prices. 


Facsimile of Imprint HENRY KASTENS, 418-20 W. 27th St., New York City, N.Y 





THE REDINGTON 


Counts 
Continuously and Accurately 


F. B. REDINGTON CO. 


109 South Sangamon Street Chicago 



























To Eliminate Static Electricity— 
Offset—Slip Sheeting, Use 


The Johnson Perfection Burner 





















J.w. PITT, INC. 


UPRIGHTGRAIN 


(Self Contained or Sectional) 


PRINTING BASE SYSTEMS 


TTT Ts 







































Cleveland = BATH, N. Y. 
LUANUUNUUUUENNN Ms 
WOO) | / Dexter Folding Machine No. 5322, size 
25x38” — 44x62”; four right folds paster 7 4 
attachment. Cross turning drum type auto- Linotype, Interty pe; 
matic feeder. No. 1643, belted to Willey Monotype Stereotype 
THE BEST 2H.P.D.C. Motor soo volts, 1450 R.P.M.; : 4 b , 
AND sliding rails, Cutler-Hammer machine reg- Special Mixtures 
CH EAPEST ulating rheostat 30-amp. D. P.S. T. Knife 
IN THE switch. In perfect running condition. 
Offered for sale because of installation of Ol JA I AI i ) 
MARKET Webb Perfecting Press to handle publica- 
: tion work originally folded on this machine. First, Last and All the Time 
Write for Sample Sheet. Price $2,400.00 f.0. b. Louisville, Kentucky. 
Expert Makers: ° ° ° 
C.T. Dearing Printing Co. E.W. Blatchford Co. 
American Brass & Wood Type Co. LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 230 N. Clinton St World Building 
1800 E. New York Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. Chicago New York 




































There Is No Business That 


will bring in so large 
per cent of profit and 
thatis so easily learned Tested 
as making RUBBER 
STAMPS. Any of 
printer can double his 
income by buying one 
of our Outfits, as he 
already has the Type, 
whichcan be used with- 
out injury in making 
STAMPS. Write to 
us for catalogue and 
full particulars, and 
earn money easily. 













throughout. A 









J.F.W. DormanCo. 


632 Sherma 








Overlay Knives 


Have keen edge and of much flexibil- 
ity, enabling the operator to divide a 
thin sheet of paper very delicately. 


The blade runs the entire length of 
handle, and is of uniform temper 


can be cut away as required. 


PRICE 60c POSTPAID 


The The Inland Printer Co. 


We cater to the Printing 
Trade in making the 
most up-to-date line of 


Pencil and Pen 
Carbons 
for any Carbon Copy work. 


for Quality 
Temper 





s knife wears covering 


Also all Supplies for Printing 
Form Letters 


MITTAG & VOLGER, Inc. 
PARK RIDGE, NEW JERSEY 
MANUFACTURERS FOR THE TRADE ONLY 





n St., Chicago, Il. 








Baltimore, Md., U.S. A. 








Please Mention Tue INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 


































































Prepared to Render 
Complete Service 


fonqA MON TYPE FOUNDERS CO., Inc. , THE ONLY 
IKE | INDEPENDENT TYPE FOUNDERS IN THE 
—— UNITED STATES” (formerly Geo. Damon & Sons, 
44 Beekman Street, New York City), announce the formation 
of thisnew company for the purpose of INCREASING THE 
MANUFACTURE of TYPE, SUPPLIES and MACHIN- 
ERY for the printer. Preparations have been made to 
render unequalled service to printers in New York City, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and nationally. It is our purpose to 
continue this business with greater facilities, and to conduct 
it along the lines that will merit the friendship and good 
will of the printing fraternity. 


We are now equipped to make IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERIES of popular faces of JOB and BODY 














TYPE, BRASS RULES, Leads, Slugs, Metal Furniture, 
Wood and Steel Cabinets, Cases and EVERYTHING FOR 
THE COMPOSING ROOM. 


We are likewise ready to make deliveries of the various 
lines of printing machinery listed here: Chandler & Price 
Presses, Colts Armory Presses, Golding and Pearl Presses, 
Power Paper Cutters, Embossers, C. & P. and Advanced Lever 
Paper Cutters, Wire Stitchers, Folding Machines, Proof Presses, 
Perforating and Punching Machines, Lee Cylinder Presses, etc. 


SEND FOR CATALOG 


DAMON TYPE FOUNDERS 
COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 











NEW YORK BALTIMORE PHILADELPHIA 
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This advertisment set in our Lining Caslon 


Please Mention Tut INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 











HYLOPLATE 


Forty-eight leading 
Paper Merchants sell 


Kimberly-Clark Papers 


ATLANTA INDIANAPOLIS OMAHA 
The Chatfield & Woods Company Crescent Paper Company Carpenter Paper Company 
BUFFALO KANSAS CITY Field-Hamilton-Smith Paper Co. 

The Alling & Cory Company Graham Paper Company Western Paper Company 
BUTTE Kansas City Paper House PHILADELPHIA 

Minneapolis Paper Company LINCOLN The Canfield Paper Company 
CHICAGO | Lincoln Paper Company PITTSBURGH 

Bradner Smith & Company Western Newspaper Union The Chatfield & Woods Company 

Chicago Paper Company LITTLE ROCK PUEBLO 

corny, yong! hence Paper Co. “Western Newspaper Union Colorado Paper Company 
CINCINNATI LOS ANGELES ROCHESTER 

i ling & Cory Company 

The Chatfield & Woods Company Western Pacific Paper Company The Alling y Pp 
CLEVELAND LOUISVILLE SALT LAKE CITY 

The Petrequin Paper Company South n Paper Company Western Newspaper Union 
DALLAS MILWAUKEE SAN ANTONIO 

Graham Paper Company The E. A. Bouer Company San Antonio Paper Company 
DENVER MINNEAPOLIS SAN FRANCISCO 

The Carter Rice & Carpenter Minneapolis Paper Company General Paper Company 

on c NASHVILLE SIOUX CITY 

raham + aper Vompany Graham Paper Company Western Newspaper Union 

— NEW ORLEANS ST. LOUIS 

acta * nana Couper of Iowa Graham Paper Company Graham Paper Company 

pap E. C. Palmer & Company, Ltd. gp pa 


DETROIT UL 
Beecher Peck & Lewis NEW YORK CITY E. J. Stillwell Paper Company 











EL PASO The Canfield Paper Company TOLEDO 

Graham Paper Company OKLAHOMA CITY The Commerce Paper Company 
FARGO Kansas City Paper House WICHITA 

Western Newspaper Union Western Newspaper Union Western Newspaper Union 


HYLOPL ATE is a supercalendered paper with a well-filled 
smooth surface. Bleached Refined Ground- 
wood provides the desirable combination of a receptive cushion-like 


sheet that responds readily to impression and a very smooth surface that 
shows up every fine dot in a halftone cut. 


HYLO ENGLISH FINISH £,'33 sie? 

for rapid press- 
work. The surface will print 133-line halftones to advantage. This 
finish permits the sheet to retain the quick ink-absorbing quality of 
Machine Finished paper. The leveled-up surface and even thickness of 
the sheet provided by Bleached Refined Groundwood pulp makes 
“make ready” easy. 


Samples will be furnished on application by the paper merchants listed above 


Kimberly-Clark 
Bleached Refined Groundwood Papers 
simplify ink problems 


HYLO ENGLISH FINISH 


Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 


























All-Steel Galley Cabinets 


for Storage Purposes 


No. 200—Holds 100 8{x 13” Galleys; 4 tier; number 
strips opposit runs; fi ished in dark green enamel $36.00 





No. 208— Same as the above, but holds 100 Pressed 
EDSUMOMUISUB GER2SE) 6.55.5 0 6 50:5 6s. <0 60 44, oie ee $50.00 


CHICAGO METAL MFG. COMPANY 


3724 S. ROCKWELL STREET CHICAGO, ILL. 























Lost: a Cut—Lost: a Temper 


Lost: a Customer 
Start the Vertifile Way and Stop Losing 


File or find any cut in a few seconds in 
— Modern steel equipment beautifully 
Fs) finished and made to— 
‘, Store cuts vertically (the right way), 
Save floor space, 
Save time and “grief,” 
Keep cuts clean, 
Protect them from scratches, dirt, 
warpage, fire, etc. 
The sectional book-case idea, no 
construction work necessary. 
Begin nowand add sectionsas you need 
them—there is no limit to capacity. 
Any intelligent boy or girl can be cut 
keeper the Vertilile way. 
90 sq. ft. printing surface, 2 
14 x 18 in, of floor. Less in cost than a good plate lost. 


The Vertifile 


Harlo R. Grant & Co., 2322 Madison St., Chicago 


Harlo R. Grant & Co. 2322 Madison St., Chicago 
Kindly send information on the Vertifile for filing and finding cuts. 


Attention Of... 





Co. 








Date Address 




















Canvassing 


Your Customer 


for YOU- 


Your best customers are being canvassed for you 
now by the Senrry eight-piece Direct Mail Cam- 
paign. They are being informed of the merits of 
this better bond at a reasonable price—of the 
importance of insuring that the “space between 
the lines” of their letters speaks for the stability, 
prestige and responsibility of the house back of the 
letter. 

You will recognize in Sentry Bonp a paper you 
can confidently recommend to your best customers 
—a stock that is a real aid to better printing; yet 
one that enables you to quote a price as attractive 
as the work you produce on it. 


Lee Paper ComMpany~» Vicksburg, Mich. 


“Safeguards Your Good Name” 


Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 323 















And Now! 
Your Press Cylinders with the 


WESEL 
FINAL GROOVE 


r [= same swift, sure and reliable system of plate mounting known 











to every user of the Wesel Final Base and Hook is now available 

to every user of web presses. We are prepared to groove and 
equip your press cylinders for mounting curved plates with the 
Wesel Final System. 

It is the combination of the exclusive Final Groove and Final Hook that makes 
this the ideal method for handling curved plates. Positioning of plate and hook 
is quicker; holding action of hook is positive and unrelenting; hair-line register 
is a simple adjustment — it is swift, sure, reliable. 

If your presses are now equipped with a plain groove to take the Wesel Old 
Style Clamp with drop-in nuts, this groove can be readily altered to the Wesel 
Final System. 













Write for quotation, stating name of press and 
length and diameter of cylinder 


F. WESEL MANUFACTURING CoO. 


Brooklyn—72-80 Cranberry Street 
Chicago Branch—431 South Dearborn Street 






























- — Se: 2 





























The Doyle 
REGISTER Electric Sheet Heater 


¢ Patented 


uo In Prevents Offset Eliminates Static 
Better Work—Faster Speed 


and 
Key Miehle Vertical, $40 Kelly Press, $40 











aoe wi 
PATENTED OCTOBER 9, 1923. 


The GRADUATED Miller Feeder, $32.50, $35 


Klymax Feeders, $25 










cow Bearer ones pate Sg “y . — i. he Saves the Price on One Job Where it Eliminates Slipsheets 
’ 
wsibeeSS stp a t oon — a ee Attaches to Your Ordinary Electric Light Socket 
ee te oe ‘ Simple » Economical » Durable » Effective 






quickly, by one turn of key; assures perfect regis- 
ter and wonderful durability. 
Made in three sizes, Nos. 0, 1 and 2, 
agreeing and working with the Wicker- 
sham Quoins of earlier construction. 


Sold through reliable dealers in all countries. But if your 


dealer does not carry them in stock, or refuses to serve you, TheJ E DOYLE COMPANY 
e e 


from the fact that his margin of profit is greater on inferior 





Also made in types for Cylinder and Rotary Presses 
or any machinery requiring elimination of static 
electricity or smudging and offsetting. 










articles, we agree to supply reputable printing concerns direct. 310 Lakeside Ave., N. W., Cleveland, O 
ey IN. °9 ° 
Write for description and prices of Wickersham Quoins, in 
3 sizes; Morton Lech-Ups, in 43 lengths; also Also Manufacturers of 
THE DOYLE VACUUM SHEET CLEANER 





Stephens Expansion Locks, 4 sizes. 
For removing dirt and lint from stock on long runs. Keeps ink clean and 






Samuel Stephens and Wickersham Quoin Co. eliminates wash-up. 
Ovtetnsnere ond Mamjamens THE DOYLE-ALLEN INK DISTRIBUTOR (Patented) 
Cylinder Press distribution applied to Platen Presses. 





BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





174 FORT-HILL SQUARE 
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7500 Impressions 


per Hour 
Here is the Press You Need 


Envelopes, died out or made up, tags, 
letter heads, office forms and general run 
of commercial printing. 


Maximum Size 161/9” x 19” 
Minimum Size 3” x 6’ 












}{}HH UTR ERIRLULRPPE ACEP RRISATOSPIAIROD ES OIORSPOIORILORSEIOIIEL 


i ROBERTS i 


II 
« li tron VUES 
It Will Make a Great Difference 


in Your Volume and Cost 
of Production 


and the profit you can make on press 
numbering jobs, if you become ac- 
quainted with the EIGHT SUPERIOR 
FEATURES of ROBERTS NUMBER- 
ING MACHINES. 


Ask for our interesting folder 
“Eight Points of Preference for the Pressman” 












Type-High Model 27 
Model 27 Size 1}x!i Inches 4 
5 wheels 


$16.00 


Type-High 
Model 28 
6 wheels 


$18.00 


In Stock and 
For Sale by all 
Typefounders 





























NO 12345 


Fac Simile Impression 
VIEW SHOWING PARTS DETACHED FOR CLEANING 





















Any stock from tissue to light cardboard. 


Work is delivered printed side up and 
always in sight of the operator. 


All parts are readily accessible—the Press 
is extremely simple throughout. 


It is sturdily constructed for hard con- 
tinuous service and will give complete 
satisfaction. 


Write today for catalog and full informa- 
tion or send us some of your samples that 
you cannot feed on your present presses. 
No obligation, of course. 


STOKES & SMITH CO. 


Summerdale Avenue Philadelphia, Pa. 
London Office: 23, Goswell Road 
London, E, C. 1 
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Machines to number either forward 

or backward. Orders for either style 

filled from stock—Fully guaranteed 

—Over 75 other models—Write for 

information. 
Simplest — Strongest— Fully Patented 

Over 400,000 in Use 
Made Exclusively in U. S. A. 


Je ROBERTS NUMBERING 
MACHINE COMPANY 


694-710 Jamaica Avene 
BROOKLYN, NY. 


Builders of all kinds of Special Numbering Equipments. 
Branches and Agencies in principal countries of the world. 
































































Efficiency Gathering Table 


Variable Speed —Two to Six Revolutions Per Minute 


Time and Labor Saving Device for Gathering 
Book Sections or Single Sheets 


—_—_—— " — STs | 











WERE THE CHOICE of hundreds of highest grade printers 
during 1923. The list of users of Wilkes Metals looks like 
the Blue Book of the printing trades. Unequaled Purity, 
Uniformity and Low Working Temperatures have caused 
substantial reductions in metal charges with corresponding 
betterment of results. Send for Wilkes Type Primer and | 
learn all the reasons why. 

Cast Quality Face, Body and Plates | 


METALS REFINING COMPANY 


CONVENIENT WAREHOUSES 
QUICK DELIVERIES HAMMOND, IND. 



































Wanted 


Now ilies wider base legs and brace rods for carrying heavy loads ” SYNDICATE ADVERTISING 


There are two standard sizes of table tops. The smaller is 42 inches in i 
diameter, supplied with slip-in sections, extending the top to 5 feet. Rights for Canada 
The larger size as illustrated has a seven foot solid top. This top is supplied 











it necessary. rods which enables table to carry over a half a paper A large and successful Canadian ad vertising com- 
pet, orm paranoia lod saree on Pal Cari Lc: Shite gh et wegen ox ag Pa 
ie baded sendcaa us aes cae are Tas, Gentine cee Ga on. 
pe ee eg ge a Gccnket. tania: aad oar. 


much more in a day with less fatigue. 
Three Styles— Prices $225 to $285 F. O. B. Chicago 


THE EFFICIENCY BINDERY TABLE COMPANY 
General Office, 12130 Eggleston Avenue, Chicago 


quest. If youare interested in securing extra profits 
through a Canadian syndicate, address “B 62.” 


























Opens Door to Knowledge 
of Basic Principles 


me advertising compositor who stands out above his contemporaries 
is the one having the most thorough understanding of the basic 
principles of effective advertising display, one who knows the philosophy 
of good advertising typography. Practical experience, intelligent direc- 
tion and the study of the science of typography as it relates to advertising 
are the avenues that lead to the mastery of this branch of the craft. 


“The Typography of Advertisements” 


By F. J. TREZISE 


is a useful and instructive book for the advertising man as well as for 
the compositor. It enunciates correct principles which have universal 
application. Book contains 65 illustrations in two colors; 236 pages. 


= THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


$2.35 632 Sherman Street, Chicago 


Postpaid 
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The Following Are the Distributors of 


Ideal and Jones Gummed Papers 


Manufactured by 


McLAURIN-JONES COMPANY 


IDEAL 


Albany, N. Y.—Hudson Valley Paper Co... 
Amsterdam, N. Y.—-Amsterdam Paper Co 
Atlanta, Ga.—S. P. Richards Co...................-Sloan Paper 


JONES 
.W. H. Smith Paper Corp. 


Baltimore, Md.—B. F. Bond Paper Co 

O. F. H. Warner Co 

Whitaker Paper Co 
Birmingham, Ala.—Diem & Wing Paper Co Graham Paper 
Boston, Mass.—A. Storrs & Bement Co John Carter & 
Brigtanorts: Oni isos 5 ov cake og eka sends New Haven Paper 
Buffalo, N. Y.—The Alling & Cory Co 

SNE NOR, Nase t cea kw woke Seek eeew se eedaawes 

Holland Paper Co 


Charlotte, N. C.—Caskie-Dillard Co 
Western Newspaper Union 

Chicago, Ill.—Midland Paper Co..............000. Moser Paper 
Chicago Paper Co 
Butler Paper Corp 
LaSalle Paper Co 
no EEC) (cl ot EC) 72 Gig) OP 5 
Parker, Thomas & Tucker Co 
Swigart Paper Co 

Cincinnati, Ohio—Diem & Wing Paper Co 
Standard Paper Co 

Cleveland, Ohio—Cleveland Paper Mfg. Co 
Union Paper & Twine 

Columbia, S. C.—Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Co 

Columbus, Ohio— 


Kingsley Paper 
Central Ohio Paper 


Dallas, Texas—E. C. Palmer Co., Ltd 
Southwestern Paper Co 

Denver, Colo.—Butler Paper Co Graham Paper 

Western Paper 

Des Moines, Iowa—Carpenter Paper Co 

Western Newspaper Union 

Detroit, Mich.—Chope-Stevens Paper Co....Union Paper & Twine 
REI AMOR AIM i ole Si oie iscccre) 5 <a ave rwie seine passes WIS ie HEIR HaroTsIS 

Duluth, Minn.—McClellan Paper Co 


Horowitz Bros. Paper 
Graham Paper 


Elmira, N. Y.— 
El Paso, Texas— 


Fargo, N. D.—Western Newspaper Union 

Fort Wayne, Ind.--Western Newspaper Union 

Fort Worth, Texas—Southwestern Paper Co 

Fresno, Cal.—Pacific Coast Paper Co........... Zellerbach Paper 


Grand Rapids, Mich.—Central Michigan Paper Co 


PEREEI SPOUT Gy aie is Slee ade aie Os wet leanne sea Antietam Paper 
Harrisburg, Pa.— Johnston Paper 
Hartford, Conn.—Rourke-Eno Paper Co....Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons 
Holyoke, Mass.--Judd Paper Co 
Houston, Texas—E. €. Palmer Co., Ltd 

Southwestern Paper Co 


Indianapolis, Ind.—Crescent Paper Co 
Century Paper Co 


Kansas City, Mo.—Missouri Interstate Paper Co....Graham Paper Co. 
Midwestern Paper Co 
Bermingham, Little & Prosser Co 


IDEAL 


Lincoln, Neb.—Western Newspaper Union 

Little Falls, N. Y¥Y.—Little Falls Paper Co 

Little Rock, Ark.—Western Newspaper Union 

Los Angeles, Cal.—Sierra Paper Co Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Louisville, Ky.—Louisville Paper Co.......... Southeastern Paper Co 


Memphis, Tenn.—Tayloe Paper Co 

Milwaukee, Wis.—W. F. Nackie Paper Co........ Standard Paper Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn.—-McClellan Paper Co John Leslie Paper Co. 
Montgomery, Ala.x—Mercantile Paper Co 


Nashville, Tenn.—Bond-Sanders Paper Co Graham Paper Co 
Newark, N. J.— Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons 
New Haven, Conn.—a<. Storrs & Bement Co....New Haven Paper Co. 
New Orleans, La.—E. C. Palmer Co., Ltd Graham Paper Co. 
New York, N. Y.--Beekman Paper & Card Co... 

WN I OM os i ccnavcuweuseesas Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons 

NUILG- XC aire ADORE COs co.cc. gcc tclagawmeiccvedslercenudiacmeeielenes 
Norfolk, Va.—Old Dominion Paper Co 


GT Riese aia 5s eters ens whee cae ewnds Zellerbach Paper 
Oklahoma City, Okla.—Western Newspaper Union 
Omaha, Neb.—Western Paper Co 


Paterson Card & Paper C 
Garrett- Buchanan 


Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

Pittsburgh, Pa.—The Alling & Cory Co Chatfield & Woods 

Portland, Me.— *, M. Rice Paper 

Portland, Ore-—J. W. P. McFall............... Zellerbach Paper 
Endicott Paper Co 

Providence, R. I.—R. L. Greene Paper Co r& 


Phoenix, Ariz.— 


Reading, Pa.—Van Reed Paper Co 

Richmond, Va.—Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Co....B. W. Wilson Paper 
Richmond Paper Co 

Rochester, N. Y.—The Alling & Cory Co 


Zellerbach Paper 
Graham Paper 


Sacramento, Cal.— 
St. Louis, Mo.—Mississippi Valley Paper Co 
St. Louis Paper Co 
St. Paul, Minn.—McClellan Paper Co............. Nassau Paper 
SBOP ae Cir, Cali 6 oi6-5.5.c:eresaieyds os ohaalacere Zellerbach Paper Co. 
San Diego, Cal.— Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
ae aus eect uctire ataratal et niel Goan ataeee eee ak eo ters eee Ord Zellerbach Paper 
San Francisco, Cal.-—Pacific Coast Paper Co..... Zellerbach Paper 


Sioux City, lowa—Western Newspaper Co 
Spokane, Wash.-—B. G. Ewing Paper Co........ Zellerbach Paper 
Springfield, Mass.—Paper House of New England....Eastern Paper 

& Supply Co. 
Springfield, Mo.—Springfield Paper Co 


Tacoma, Wash.—Standard Paper Co 
Toledo, Ohio—Commerce Paper Co Central Ohio Paper Co. 
ERGY Ni POM POCO cici5.aigre dias clas Wincid acd Gbie arareaseceaieads 


Washington, D. C.—F. T. Parsons Paper Co..R. P. Andrews Paper Co. 
Wichita, Kan.—Western Newspaper Union 

Winston-Salem, N. C.—Gray-Creech Co. .......cccccccccccccesese 
Worcester, Mass.—Charles A. Esty Paper Co 


McLAURIN-JONES COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICE 


Brookfield, Mass. 


NEW YORK CITY 
150 Nassau St. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
1858 Transportation Bldg. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
600 Provident Bank Bldg. 
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MIDDLE-WEST 
WEST 7 EAST 7 NORTH 7 SOUTH 7 ABROAD 


cActual “Paid “National (irculation 
(hecked by the cA.B.C. 


That’s The Inland Printer 


Over forty years of experience in serving 
the printing and allied industries have 
proven that the advertiser is served best 
by considering the interests of the sub- 
scribers first, which is the rule and practice 


of The Inland Printer. 


The same methods which have made The 
Inland Printer the dominant business and 
technical journal of the world in the print- 
ing and allied industries in the past are 
applied today and will be in the future. 


An cA. B.C. circulation of quality and quantity 


—no guess work, no wild statements 


THE INLAND PRINTER, 632 Sherman St., Chicago 











 - T 


eo wy 
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AMERICAN wi" 3 ON 2“ AMERICAN 


Model 31 Se &? a ae Model 30 


| 6 Wheels $1800 q _ ° i ( v a [5 Wheels $1600 | 
































AMERICAN NUMBERING 
In stock and for sale by 


MACHINE Co. 


224-226 Shepherd Ave., Brooklyn,N.Y. x . oy b | “ TYPE FOUNDERS 


123 W. Madison St. Chicago, Ill. % ‘4 ie catia 
66 Houndsditch.........London, England | of Sines EVERYWHERE 


Specify AMERICAN when ordering 














Brower Standard 


Every Printer “B.B.B.” Proof 


Presses Excel 
The No. 0 and No. 1 machines 


Lithographer are meant for one color proofs 
only, but theyareasaccurateand 

trueas any printing 

press in existence. 

There is no better 

machine made for 


New Gummed Paper testing the height 


and evenness of 








Should have one of our 


S l P tf li type, plates and 

amp e Or(rol1os cuts. They are in 

thesame high grade a 
oO. 

class as the No. 2 Brower Ball-Bearing ~= 

; ; but they will not Proof Press 

It is free for the asking. take color proofs in 

register unless of course a lot of time is spent in 

placing the form and laying on the sheet. 

- Standard “B. B. B.”? No. O— Bed 14x 20 In.— $230 f.0. b. Chicago 
M Standard “B. B. B.’ No. 1—Bed 14x 26 In.—$280 f.0.b. Chicago 
1 = tates umme These presses give you clean, sharp proofs with the minimum 
of exertion—proofs that will ‘show up every defect in a form. 
Standard “B. B. B.’”’ No. 2— Bed 17x 26 In.— $600 f. 0. b. Chicago 


Paper Company For taking color proofs in register, as well as all other proofs. 


Write for full particulars. 


2433 South Robey Street, Chicago A.T. H. BROWER COMPANY 


166 WEST JACKSON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
For Sale by Leading Supply Dealers. 


























EQUIP YOUR MACHINES WITH 


HORTON wsnante 2 PULLEYS 


THE ONLY WHOLLY SATISFACTORY CHANGE OF SPEED MECHANISM 


OVER 50,000 IN USE THRUOUT THE WORLD 
YOUR PRINTERS’ SUPPLY HOUSE SELLS THEM 


White for particulars of our Products ot the 


NEW UNIVERSALLY ADAPTABLE DRIVE SHAFT HORTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Model A and the AA with “TWIN BLOCKS” which will MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA, U. S. A. 
transmit from 75 to 100 per cent more horse power. Cable Address: ‘* Hortokum”’ 


“A SPEED FOR EVERY NEED” 
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American Steel Chase Co. 


Manufacturers of 


HERCULES PRODUCTS FOR 
THE PRINTING TRADE 
Electric-welded Steel Chases | Order direct or 

Beaded Pressed Steel Galleys | from any dealer 
Form Trucks, Brass Rule 122 Centre St. 
“Amsco!” Cleaning Fluid New Week 











There is only one ENGRAVING 


That produced by the Artist on Steel and Copper and 
EMBOSSED ON OUR PRESSES 


MODERN DIE & PLATE PRESS MANUFACTURING CO, 
Belleville, Illinois 
Everything for the Engraving Department 








VELLUMS AND FABRICS 


for Commercial Printers, 
Lithographers, Engravers, Novelty Manufacturers, Blue Printers 


Send for samples and prices in sheets or rolls. 
Manufactured by 
WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, Inc. 918 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


BOOKBINDING 


Edition Binding, Leather, Cloth, also Catalog. 
Efficient Workmanship. Prompt Service. 


MURPHY- PARKER COMPANY 
701-709 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Penna, 


Correspondence 
Solicited. 








CARBON BLACK 


GODFREY L. CABOT Inc, 9,014 South Baildint. 


GRADES—Elf, Auk, Vulcan, Monarch, Dar, Bak, Stanco, Black Knight, Etc. 


Facrorres—Cedar Grove, Nancy’s Run and Seth, W. Va.; Baker, Mont., 
Swartz, Cargas, Dewdrop, etc., 








Fine Engraved 


Christmas Greeting Cards 


Note: We manufacture these expressly for the printer. Just the 
card you want for imprinting the customer’s name. Our new 
line is without a doubt the best we have ever assembled. 
KING CARD COMPANY 
Manufacturers of Engraved Greetin? Cards 
149-57 North 12th Street - - Philadelphia, Pa. 


Write for 
Samples. 











Ink Distribution on a Printing Press 


Is in the direction of the travel of the Vibrator. The Acme 
Vibrator is the only 2-way distributor for C & P presses 
without gears, cogs, springs or internal mechanism: adjust- 
able contact, no spring pressure. Sold on trial guarantee. 


Acme Multi-Color Co. Eureka, Kansas 

















CAMPBELL PRINTING PRESS 
REPAIR PARTS COMPANY 


We have a few bargains in REBUILT PRESSES. Let us know your needs. 
We specialize in repair parts for Campbell Presses and counters for printing 
presses. Expert repair men for all makes of presses sent to your plant. 


249 SCHOLES STREET BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
Avoid delay when in need of repairs by sending orders direct to office. 





CHALMERS 
CHEMICAL 
COMPANY 


123 Chestnut Street 
NEWARK, N. J. 
Specialists in Solvents 
and Detergents 
for Over 20 Years 


TRIAL 
QUART 
$1.00 


GALLON 


PHENOID 


INSTANTANEOUS 
TYPE CLEANER 





Fastest Solvent Made 





DUNHAM-WATSON CO. 


Successors to 


‘Frederick. Dunham 
Ink 


Printin: 


pays [) pases 
LITHO! NKS DRY COLORS 
441 S DEARBORN STREET, 


Chicago. 

















CAN $3.00 











EMBOSSING IS EASY 


If you ure STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD 
Simple, economical, durable. 
Sheets, 54x 94 inches. $1.25 a dozen, postpaid. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO 


@ 


LINOTYPE. MATRIX 
RE-SHAPER 


A practical device for reshaping 
worn or damaged matrix combi- 
nations to accuracy. 


Saves Mats 


Worn and damaged mat combinations 
easily restored to accuracy. 
Pays for itself. 


Prevents Distributor Stops 
Send for descriptive circular. 


Price, $12.50 Mops 


Matrix Re-Shaper Co. 


1249 Ashland Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 








- ‘an We 1 Gantstila| 
Increase Essence P d 

these, in | 

Your De L’ame er ume satemcire | 


Business two-color | 


with the designs, 


i Business Cards <3, 


Sole distributors for GOTHAM CARD & PAPER CO.), Inc. | 








| 
| the United States 114 Suffolk St., New York, N.Y. Telephone Orchard 4912 | 








Victoria Presses 
are unequalled for 
Finest Halftone and 
Register Work. 


Imported from Germany. 


Inquiries Solicited. 


FRANK NOSSEL 
38 Park Row, New York 
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(GUMMED PAPERS 


For more than 50 years Dennison 
has been using Gummed Papers in 
the manufacture of high-grade 
gummed labels. As a result, Den- 
nison is today manufacturing 
Gummed Papers which, from first- 
hand experience, can be confidently 
guaranteed to give satisfaction in 
every detail. 


“Packaged Right” 


Your Paper Dealer will send you 


the Dennison 
Sample Book. 


Gummed_ Paper 


It gives detailed information about 


the different Den 
their gummings. 


Write for it. 


nison papers and 


OR you, as a printer, quality gummed-label work is a high-grade in- 
vestment. For just as surely as the labels you furnish are satisfactory 


in design and adhesive qualities, they will pay handsome dividends in 
reorders. 


Dennison Gummed Papers have proved their superiority in thousands of 
print shops. All papers are carefully selected and rigidly tested for print- 
ing surfaces, strength, texture and appearance. They will run smoothly 
through automatic feeding devices on large or small presses. They wi// 
not block. Investigate these papers for your next gummed-label job. 





Three 


Non-Blocking 
An exceptionally good gumming for 
general label work because of its excellent 
adhesive qualities and its non-blocking 
feature. Even under extreme atmos- 
pheric conditions labels made from it 
| will not block or stick together. 





e 
Gummings 

Fish 
A very strong gumming — to 
be used when great strength 
of adhesion is required, par- 
ticularly on uneven surfaces, 
such as rough woods or heavy 
woolens. 


Dextrine 
Made from pure 
dextrine and 
adapted for la- 
bels to be used on 
glass and similar 
smooth surfaces. 








Write to your Paper Dealer for the Dennison 
Gummed Paper Sample Book. If he can’t 
supply it, fillout and mail this coupon. We'll 
send it promptly. 


ke 


Name. 


Street 


Please 
send me 
the new 

Dennison 
Gummed 

Paper Sample 
Book—giving the 
whole story about 


gummings, colors and 


gri 


ides of paper. 5 I.P. 
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To All Ports of the World 


When we advertised the Duplex as our “all-climate” 
Roller, the printer on board the U.S. S. California 
knew it would fill a long felt requirement, as only 
the printers on the battleships and steamers could 
appreciate how difficult it was to produce good 
printing under the varying climates through which 
the ships passed on each trip. Since then we have 
equipped practically all of the presses on the battle- 
ships, as well as other departments of the Navy, 
with Duplex Rollers. 














Manufactured only at the fe addresses below 





BINGHAM BROTHERS COMPANY | ° 
ROLLER MAKERS (Founded in 1849) . 







406 Pearl Street . . NEW YORK 


£ f 89 Mortimer Street . ROCHESTER 
521 Cherry Street, PHILADELPHIA ma 


131 Colvin Street . BALTIMORE 










Allied with BINGHAM & RUNGE CO., East 12th St. & Power Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
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Practical 


BOOKS 


about 


PRINTING 


and the 


ALLIED 
TRADES 





You Need 





It goes right into 
the heart of the 
subject and tells 
how to make ty- 
pography right. 


# eighty odd big 9x 12 inch pages of “meaty” 
text —type no larger than necessary for easy 
reading—this book explains those devices which 
make type display attract attention and those which 


| This Book 
a 


4Y 


Send for this Catalogue today 
IT IS FREE 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


632 SHERMAN STREET 






sizes. 











CHICAGO 














make it clear and easy to read. 
Additional is the supplement of specimens of fine display 
printing—most of them in two colors, many in their original 


More than 200 illustrations and examples 
are contained in this handsome and 
substantially bound book. 


To be sure of a copy order yours today. Price, $5.00. 
postage, 25 cents extra. Address 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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BOOKBINDING 
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Size 6 x 834”; 425 pages. Attractively 
bound in cloth; gold stamped 


Price $6.00 
Postpaid 


The information contained in this 
book is worth many times its price 


By John J. Pleger 


Get Entire Bookbinding 
Business Between 
Two Covers 


“Bookbinding” is the most complete and up-to-date 
book on bookbinding compiled in this generation. 
It covers both hand and machine operation in plain 
and understandable language. Every operation en- 
tering into pamphlet binding and the binding of 
books is completely covered. Blank books, letter- 
press books, loose leaf covers, manifold work, 
marbling, gilt edging, finishing, and hand tooling 
are comprehensively explained and illustrated. 
Two hundred and eighty-five illustrations, both 
halftones and line drawings, enable the novice to 
grasp the most minute details of the bookbinding 
art understandingly. 

This compilation is a_complete revision of the first edition 
of “Bookbinding and Its Auxiliary Branches,” and embraces 
the best of ancient and modern practices. The author’s vast 
experience is at your disposal in this book, which has been 
pronounced of inestimable value to all affiliated with the 
bookbinding and printing art. 


Ooo, etOhee 


Chapter Titles ‘ 


4. Foreword 

To Printers 
Binding Definitions 
Paper Operations . 
Manifold Work i 


- Sheet Work 

Forwarding Preliminaries 3 
: Forwarding : 
Decoration of Book Edges 3 
:: Loose Leaf Binders . 
Punching 3 


., Finishing 

Hand Tooling 
*. Stamping and Embossing 
“ Edge Gilding 3 


* Care of Books 


Marbling i 


Some Inconsistencies in : 


Bookbinding 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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Manifold Linen 


DEXSTAR MANIFOLD PAPER isnot merelya second sheet. 
It is a high grade writing paper in tissue weight; designed for 
making multi carbon copies of important letters and documents. 
This paper has the strength and finish which can only be 
secured from a rag base. It is especially recommended for 
legal work, mailing lists and select wrapping zequirements. 


Tissue Papers 
DEXSTAR TISSUE PAPERS are notable for their beautiful 


and permanent colors, which are used for various decorative pur- 
poses. Special white numbers in this line are made for wrap- 
ping silverware (anti-tarnish). Other items are used for a wide 
range of industrial requirements. 


Write for Sample Book and Price Lists 


C. H. DEXTER & SONS, Inc. 


WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN. 














—| Try Drossing 
> = This Way 


HE next time your type 

metal needs drossing give 

this method a trial. Heat 

your metal to 650 degrees 

Fahrenheit, then for every 500 

pounds of metal add a handful of Cleanotype— 
the Imperial Flux. 

The Cleanotype Flux immediately separates the dross 
and the metal. You will see the dross thrown out as a fine 
powder, containing all the impurities. When you skim you 
get the dross easily, with the least possible amount of 
metal waste. 


Cleanotype is a compact, dry compound, not greasy to 
the touch. It makes a clean separation between dross and 
metal. The next time you dross use Cleanotype. 


LNOTYPE=MONOTYPE-INTERTYPE ~STEREOTYPE 





Imperial Type Metal Company 
Philadelphia Detroit Cleveland 











You Can Pay More 


But You Cannot Buy 
GREATER EFFICIENCY 


Than is Built Into this New 


“KALAMAZOO” 


Universal Saw-Trimmer 


Sold at a price you can afford to pay. 
“Perfect Satisfaction” users say. 


The “KALAMAZOO” Universal 


Is built massive. Stands solid without fastening. 
Every part easily accessible for adjustment. Any 
change can be made in one to five seconds — 
instant change saw to saw-trim. Every part is 
made to last for years, and guaranteed ten. 


It fills the gap between more expensive machines 
and the half-equipment, low priced machines. It is 
complete in every detail for every purpose, in News 
Job, Commercial Job, Private or other Plants. 
Large Capacity for Solid Stereotype casts—strong 
motor. 
Write for full description and price. 
Sold on Cash or Deferred Payment Plan. 


J. A. RICHARDS COMPANY 
KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
Pioneer Printers’ Saw Builders 


We build more elaborate machines, but None More Efficient 





e Milwaukee, August 18 - 23,1924 
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Graphic Arts Exposition any — 
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Designers and Builders of the Highest Grade Machinery 
for Bookbinders and Blank Book Makers 


SMYTH MANFG 


HARTFORD, Conn, 
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CROMWELL onceanen 
TYMPAN PAPER 


A proven product. True in caliper. 
A perfect draw sheet. No offsetting. 
Saves in make-ready. 
Eliminates shrinking and swelling. 

It costs more per roll, but less per sheet. 
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Every roll of Cromwell 
product is 


Unconditionally 
Guaranteed 


Be sure you get THE GENUINE 
—it bears our trade-mark 


The World’s Best and 
Standard Tympan 
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» .« There are éertin fundamental 
"4 beliefs on which the Linotype 
: , Company | has built its business. 
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| _ UNFINISHED BUSINESS _ 
F ek The sale of a Linotype is only the . 

: beginning of our obligation of 

f service. It is your machine but it. 
a remains our business to do all E 
= oe that we can to make it ificreas~ ae 

a . ingly useful to you. oe 
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7 Wlégienthaler Linotype Company : 
Brooklyn, New York 


SAN FRANCISCO ~ CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS 
CANADIAN LINOTYPE, LIMITED, TORONTO 







Agencies in the Principal Cities of the World 
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